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THE HISTORY OF ROME 


BOOK THIRD 

CHAPTEPv I 

CARTHAGE 

The Semitic stock occupied a place amidst, and yet aloof from, 
the nations of the ancient classical world. The true centre of 
the former la}'- in the East, that of the latter in the region of 
the ilediterranoan ; and, however wars and migrations may 
have altered the line of demarcation and thrown the races 
across each other, a deep sense of diversity has always severed, 
and still severs, the Indo-Germanic peoples from the Syrian, 
Israelite, and Arabic nations. This diversity was no less marked 
in the case of that Semitic people, which spread more than any 
other in the direction of the west — the Phoenicians. Their 
native seat was the narrow border of coast bounded by Asia 
i^Iinor, the highlands of Syria, and Eg}'pt, and called Canaan, 
that is, the “ plain.” This was the only name which the nation 
itself made use of ; even in Christian times the African farmer 
called himself a Canaanite. But Canaan received from the 
Hellenes the name of Phoenike, the “ land of purple,” or “ land 
of the red men,” and the Italians also were accustomed to call 
the Canaanitcs Punians, as we are accustomed still to speak of 
them as the Phoenician or Punic race. 

The land was well adapted for agriculture; but its excellent 
harbours and the abundant supply of tiniber and of metals 
eminently favoured the growth of commerce, and it was there 
perhaps, where the opulent eastern continent abuts on the w'ide- 
spreading i^icditcrrancan so rich in harbours and islands, that 
commerre first dawned in all its greatness upon man. The 
Phoenicians directed all the resources of courage, acuteness, 
and enthusiasm to the full development of commerce and its 
attendant arts of navigation, manufacturing, and colonisation, 
and tlius connected the East and the 'West. At an incredibly 
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linen ot tgypt, the poUwy and fine wines ot Greece, the copper 
of Cj’prus, the sih'or of Spam, tm from England, and iron from 
Elba The Phocmetm ruarmers supplied cver^ nation inlb 
whate% er it needed or was likely to purchase; and they roamed 
c\*er\"\There, jot alwaj*^ returned to the narrow home to which 
their affections clung 

The Phoenicians are entitled to be commemorated m hUtorj’ 
hv the side of the Hellenic and Latm nations; but their case 
affords a fresh proof, and perhaps the strongest proof of all, that 
the development of national energies in antiquity was of a ont* 
•=idcd character. Those noble and enduring creations m the 
field of intellect, which owe their onpn to the Aramaean race, 
did not emanate from the Phoentcuns, WTule faith and know- 
ledge n a certain sen^e were the cspecuJ property of the 
ATaroae.an nations and reached the Indo^mrums onK from the 
East, neither the Phoemaan religion nor Plioenicua science 
and art ea'cr, so far as we can <ce, held an independent rank 
among those of the Aramaean famfli. The religious concep- 
tions of the Phoenioans were rude and unccuUi, and it seen*^ 
as if their wx'rship was meant to foster rather than to restrain 
last and cruelty, Jlo trace is discernible, at least in times of 
lUear historical light, of any special influence exemsed by their 
■' rel^wn oitr other oaiwas. As little do we find any Phoenicun 
ardutecturc or plastK art at all comparable e\'ea to those of 
Ijalv, to say nothing of the lands where art was natiie. The 


the course of the stars, it was there that they first d«tingutt*ied 
and espreswd in writing the sounds of language; it was there 
that thev b<^n to reflect on time and space and on the yowers 
at work in nature: the earliest traces of astrenr^v ard ebrnno- 
l->g\*, of the alplubct, and of weights and measures, po nt to 
that region. The Fh^icuns doubtless as-ailed iher*eh-es of 
the artistic and deaxlopetl manufactures cf pAlnlcn fer 

their industrv, of ihr otyenata n of t''** stars for the ♦ ravig^* 
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tion, of the writing of sounds and the adjustment of measures 
for their commerce^ and distributed many an important germ 
of civilisation along ^Yith their wares; but it cannot be demon- 
strated that the alphabet or any other ingenious product of the 
human mind belonged peculiarly to them, and such religious 
and scientific ideas as they were the means of conveying to the 
Hellenes were scattered by them more after the fashion of a 
bird dropping grains than of the husbandman sowing his seed. 
The power which the Hellenes and even the Italians possessed, 
of civilising and assimilating to themselves the nations sus- 
ceptible of culture with whom they came into contact, was 
wholly wanting in the Phoenicians. In the field of Roman 
conquest the Iberian and the Celtic languages have disappeared 
before the Romanic tongue; the Berbers of Africa speak at the 
present day the same language as they spoke in the times of the 
Hannos and the Barcides, 

Above all, the Phoenicians, like the rest of the Aramaean 
nations as compared with the fndo-Germans, lacked the instinct 
of political life — the noble idea of self-governed freedom. 
During the most flourishing times of Sidon and Tyre the land 
of the Phoenicians was a perpetual apple of contention between 
the powers that ruled on the Euphrates and on the Nile, and 
was subject sometimes to the Assyrians, sometimes to the 
Egyptians. With half its power Hellenic cities had achieved 
their independence; but the prudent Sidonians calculated that 
the closing of the caravan-routes to the East or of the ports of 
Egypt would cost them more than the heaviest tribute, and so 
they punctually paid their taxes, as it might happen, to Nineveh 
or to Jfemphis, and even gave their ships, when they could not 
avoid it, to help to fight the battles of the kings. And, as at 
home the Phoenicians patiently submitted to the oppression of 
their masters, so also abroad they were by no means inclined to 
exchange the peaceful career of commerce for a policy of con- 
quest. Their colonies were factories. It was of more moment 
in their view to deal in buying and selling with the natives than 
to acquire extensive territories in distant lands, and to carry 
out there the slow and difficult work of colonisation. They 
avoided war even with their rivals; they allowed themselves to 
be supplanted in Egypt, Greece, Italy, and the east of Sicily 
almost without resistance; and in the great naval battles, which 
were fought in early times for the supremacy of the western 
Mediterranean, at Alalia (§}-D and at Cumae (|4 t)/ it was the 
Etruscans, and not the Phoenicians, that bor" brunt/'^’c 
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struggle with the Greeks If m-alty could not be at oided^ thej 
compromised the matter fis best they could, no attempt \\as 
ever made b> the Phoemaans to conquer Giere or Massiiia 
Still less, ol course, vere the Phoenicians disposed to en*er on 
a^essne war On the onh occasion in earlier times uhen 
thev took the field on the offensi\e— »m the great Sicilum ex 
pedition of the African Phoenicians which tcrnuiiated m their 
de/eat at Hynem bj Gelo of Sjraoise was simplv as 

dutiful subjects of the great king and in order to a\oid takmg 

p ^ _ »v„ ^ jjf jjjgj 

€ he west, just as their 

S at Same jear to share 

the deteat oi tne t-eriuni at oaiunis ti ^23) 

This was not the result of cowardice, nangation in unknown 
waters and w ith armed \*essels requires brat e hearts, and tint 
such were to be found among the Phoenicians, thej often showed 
Still less was it the result of any lack of tcnaciU and idtos>Ticrac> 
of national feeling, on the contran the Aramicanj defended 
their nationality wa'h spiritual weapons os well as with their 
blood against all the allurements of Greek ci\nIisation and all 
the coera\*e measures of eastern and western despots, and that 
with an obstinacy which no Indo Germanic people has e\er 
equalled and which to us who belong to the est seems to be 
sometimes more sometimes less than human It was the resuk 
of that wont of political instinct, which amidst all their fuel) 
sense of the ties of nee and amidst all their faithful attachment 
to the cit> of their f ithcrs, formed the most essential feature in 
the character of the Phocnioans Libcrta had no charms for 
them, and ihes aspired not after dominion, qiiietlj tVe> 
Ined, s'lys the Jjook of Judges, “after the manner of the 
Sidomons careless and secure and m possession of nches ’ 

Of all the rhocniaon seulemcnti none attained a more rapid 
ard secure prosperity than tho^e which were cstabhthw! I ' the 
Tjnxns "nd Sidontans on the south coast of Spain and the north 
coast of Afnca— regions that laj bejond the reach of the arm t f 
the great kirg ond tfic dangerous n\alra of the manrcfs o' 
Greece, and in which the natiaes he’d the same relation to the 
strangers -is the Indians n America he’d to the l-uropeans 
^Vmong the numerous and flounsUmg Phocniaan ci les n ng 
these shores, the most p'ornirent li> far wtw t! e new town, 

' • » -i-.* « — Tajtla-j 
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Utica the oldest of the Phoenician .towns in Lib5'-a, it soon out- 
stripped its neighbours and even the motherland through the 
incomparable advantages of its situation and the energetic 
activity of its inhabitants. It was situated not far from the 
(former) mouth of the Bagradas (Mejerda), which flows through 
the richest com district of Northern Africa, and was placed on 
a fertile rising ground, still occupied with, country houses and 
covered with groves of olive and orange trees, falling off in a 
gentle slope towards the plain, and terminating towards the sea 
in a sea-girt promontory. Lying in the heart of the great 
North-African roadstead, the Gulf of Tunis, at the very spot 
where that beautiful basin affords the best anchorage for vessels 
of larger size, and where drinkable spring water is got close by 
the shore, the place proved singularly favourable for agriculture 
and commerce and for the exchange of their respective com- 
modities — ^so favourable, that not only was the Tj’rian settle- 
ment in that quarter the first of Phoenician mercantile cities, 
but even in the Roman period Carthage was no sooner restored 
than it became the third city in the empire, and still, under 
circumstances far from favourable and on a site far less judi- 
ciously chosen, there exists and flourishes in that quarter a city 
of a hundred thousand inhabitants. The prosperity, agricul- 
tural, mercantile, and industrial, of a city so situated and so 
peopled, needs no explanation; but the question requires an 
answer — In what way did this settlement come to attain such 
a development of political power as no other Phoenician city 
possessed? 

That the Phoenician stock did not even in Carthage renounce 
its passive policy, there is no lack of evidence to prove. Carthage 
paid, even down to the times of its prosperityj a ground-rent for 
the space occupied by the city to the .native Berbers, the tribe 
of Maxitani or Maxyes; and although the sea and the desert 
sufficiently protected the city, from any assault of the eastern 
powers, Carthage appears to have recognised — although but 
nominally — ^the supremacy of the great king, and to have paid 
tribute to him occasionally, in order to secure its commercial 
communications with Tyre and the East. 

.'But with all their disposition to be submissive and cringing, 
circumstances occurred which compelled the .Phoenicians to 
adopt a more energetic policy. The stream of Hellenic migra- 
tion was pouring ceaselessly towards the west: ,it had already 
dislodged the Phoenicians from Greece proper and Ital3>-, and it 
was preparing to supplant them also in Sicily, in Spain, and 
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even m Libva itself The Phoenicians had to make a stand 
somewhere, if they were not willing to be totallj crushed In 
this case where the> had to deal with Grecian traders and not 
with the great king, submission did not suffice to secure the 
continuance of their commerce and industf> on its former 
footing, liable merely to tax and tnbute Massllia and CjTcne 
were already founded, the whole cast of Sicil> ivas alread> m 
the hands of the Greeks, it was full time for the Phoenicians to 
think of serious resistance The Carthaginians undertook the 
task, after long and obstinate wars thej set a limit to the 
advance of the Cyrenaeans, and Hellenism was unable to 
establish itself to the west of the desert of Tnpolis Wth 
Carthaginian aid, moreoaer, the Phoenician settlers on the 
western point of Sicilv defended themsehes against the Greeks, 
and readilv and gladlj submitted to the protection of the 
powerful cognate city (i 146) These important successes, 
which occurred in the second centurj of Rome, and which 
saved for the Phoeniaans the south western portion of the 
^fedlterTanean, ser-cd of themscUcs to give to the ntj which 
had achieved them the hegemon> of the nation, and to alter at 
the same time its political position Carthage was no longer a 
mere mercantile cit> , it aimed at the dominion of Lib} a and of 
a part of the Mediterranean, because it could not oioid doing 
so It IS probable that the custom of cmplonng mercenaries 
contributed matenall) to these successes That custom came 
into vogue m Greece somewhere about the middle of the fourth 
century of Rome, but among the fhientals end the Conans more 
. op lally It was far older, and it ssois perhaps the Phoenicians 
^thcmselsxs that be^ it B> the sj'stem of foreign recruiting 
war was cons*erted into a general pecuniar) speculation, which 
was quite m keeping wath the character and habits of the 
Phoeniaans 

It svas probably the reflex influence of these successes abroad 
, . 1 — . * «». rhiMrter of their 

■ ■ • to one 

■ ■ ' i af«ut 

the* )car JJg that (he Carthaginian merctiaaw gui nl of 
aViO TtTit lot the soil, whwh tlve% had hitherto been obi to 
niy to the natucs This change enabled them to p'mecute 
husl andr) on a great scale The Phoemn ms were at afl tines 
anxious to emploi their capital as landlords os well as trar'ers, 
and to practise agnmltufc on • large scale f>j means of slurs 
or hired labourers, a large portion cf the Jews n tbit wav renxd 
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the merchant-princes of Tyre for daily wages. The Cartha- 
ginians could now without restriction extract the produce of the 
rich Libyan soil by a system akin to that of the modem planters ; 
slaves in chains cultivated the land — ^we find single citizens 
possessing as many as twenty thousand of them. Nor was this 
all. The agricultural villages of the surrounding region — 
agriculture appears to have been introduced among the Libyans 
at a very early period, probably anterior to the Plioenician 
settlement, and in all likelihood from Egypt — were subdued by 
force of arms, and the free Libyan farmers were transformed 
into fellahs, who paid to their lords a fourth part of the produce 
of the soil as tribute, and were subjected to a regular system of 
recruiting for the formation of a home Carthaginian army. 
Hostilities were constantly occurring with the roving pastoral 
tribes (ro/iaSc?) on the borders; but a chain of fortified posts 
secured the territory enclosed by them, and the Nomades were 
slowly driven back into the deserts and mountains, or were 
compelled to recognise Carthaginian supremacy, to pay tribute, 
and to furnish contingents. About the period of the first Punic 
war their great to^vn Theveste (Tebessa, at the sources of the 
Mejerda) was conquered by the Carthaginians. These formed 
the “ towns and tribes {^ 9 \rq) of subjects,” which appear in the 
Carthaginian state-treaties; the former being the non-free 
Libyan villages, the latter the subject Nomades. 

To this fell to be added the sovereignty of Carthage over the 
other Phoenicians in Africa, or the so-called Libyphoenicians. 
These included, on the one hand, the smaller settlements sent 
forth from Carthage along the whole north and part of the north- 
west coast of Africa — which must have been not unimportant, 
for on the Atlantic alone there were settled at one time 30,000 
such colonists — arid, on the other hand, the old Phoenician 
settlements especially numerous along the coast of the present 
province of Constantine and Beylik of Tunis, such as Hippo 
afterwards called Regius (Bona), Hadrumetum (Susa), Little 
Leptis (to the south of Susa) — the second city of the Phoenicians 
in Africa — ^Thapsus (in the same quarter), and Great Leptis 
(near Tripoli). In what way all these cities came to be subject 
to Carthage — ^whether voluntarily, for their protection perhaps 
from .the attacks of the Cyrenaeans and Numidians, or by con- 
straint — cannot be now ascertained ; but it is certain that they 
are designated as subjects of the Carthaginians even in official 
documents, that they had to pull down their walls, and that 
they had to pay tribute and furnish contingents to Cai ' 1 ■ ' ■- 

M. — II 
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^ey i\ere not liable however to the recruiting sjstem or to the 
1 

between them and the Carthaginians, and thej could contract 


Cowards their ancient protectors, m fact the Phoenicians 
cherished a remarkable feeling of roerence for such relations^ 
presenting a thorough contrast to tlic indifference of the Greeks 
Even in intercourse with foreigners “ Carthage and Utica ” 
always stipulate and promise m conjunction, which, of course, 
did not preclude the far more important “ new town *' from 
practically asserting its hegemony over Utica Thusthc Tynan 
factory was comerted into toe capital of a mighty North* 
Afncan empire, which extended from the desert of Tnpoli to 
the Atlantic Ocean, contenting itself m its western ^rtion 
(Morocco and Algiers) with toe occupation, and that to some 
extent superficial, of a belt along toe coast, but m the ncher 
portion to the east (the present districts of Constantine and 
Tunis) stretching its sway o\er the interior also and constantly 
pushing Its frontier farther to the south The Carthaginians 
were, as an ancient author significantly expresses it, cowerted 
from Tynans into Libyans Phoenician civilisation pretiilcd 
Libya yust as Greek civilisation prci ailed in Asia Jfinor and 
^'yna after the campaigns of Alexander, although not witli the 
^ • Tbe clearest description of tbit important cljts occurt la the Cartba 
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same intensity. Phoenician was spoken and written at the courts 
of the Nomad sheiks, and the more civilised native tribes adopted 
for their language the Phoenician alphabet ; ^ to Phoenicise them 
completely suited neither the genius of the nation nor the policy 
of Carthage. 

The epoch, at which this transformation of Carthage into the 
capital of Libya took place, admits the less of being determined, 
because the change doubtless took place gradually. The author 
just mentioned names Hanno as the reformer of the nation. If 
the Hanno is meant who lived at the time of the first war with 
Rome, he can only be regarded as having completed the new 
system, the carrying out of which probably occupied the fourth 
and fifth centuries of Rome. 

The flourishing of Carthage was accompanied by a parallel 
decline in the great cities of the Phoenician mother-country, 
in Sidon and especially in Tyre, the prosperity of which was 
destroyed partly by internal commotions, partly by the pressure 
of external calamities, particularly of its sieges by Salmanassar 
in the first, Nebuchodrossor in the second, and Alexander in the 
fifth century of Rome. The noble families and the old firms of 
Tyre emigrated for the most part to the secure and flourishing 
daughter-city, and carried thither their intelligence, their capital, 
and their traditions. At the time when the Phoenicians came 
into contact with Rome, Carthage was as decidedly the first of 
Canaanite cities as Rome was the first of the communities of 
Latium. 

But the empire of Libya was only half of the power of 
Carthage; its maritime and colonial dominion had acquired, 
during the same period, a not less powerful development. 

In Spain the chief station of the Phoenicians was the primi- 
tive Tyrian settlement at Gades (Cadiz). Besides this they 
possessed to the west and east of it a chain of factories, and in 
the interior the region of the silver mines; so that they had 

* The Libyan or Numidian alphabet, by which we mean that which was 
and is employed by the Berbers in writing their non-Semitic language — 
one of the innumerable alphabets derived from the primitive Aramaean 
one — certainly appears to be more closely related in several of its forms 
to the latter rather than the Phoenician alphabet; but it by no means 
follows from this, that the Libyans derived their writing not from Phoe- 
nicians but from earlier immigrants, any more than the partially older 
forms of the Italian alphabets prohibit us from deriving these from the 
Greek. We must rather assume that the Libyan alphabet has been 
derived from the Phoenician at a period of the latter earlier than the time 
at which the records of the Phoenician language that have reached us 
were written. 
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occupied nearly the modem Andalusia and Granada, or at least 
the coasts of these provinces. They made no effort to acquire 
the mtenor from the warlike native nations; they ^\ ere content 


probable that these po"""* r-* - p ■> 

but Tynan, and Gades * : ■ : ■ 

tary to Carthage, but ' ■ .■ ■■ i 


ward ot Oades Ebusus and the Baleares, a^am, were occupied 
by the Carthaginians e\’cn at an early penod, partly’ for the 
fisheries, partly as advanced posts against the Mnssiliots, with 
bom furious conflicts v> ere wa^ed from these stations. 

In like manner the Carthaginians already at the end of t!ie 
second century of Rome, established thcmscl\es in Sardinia, 
which was turned to account by them precisely m the same way 
as Libya. ^Vhile the natives withdrew into the mountainous 
mtenor of the island to escape from the bondage of agncuUural 
serfs, just as the Numidiansm Africa withdrew to the borders 
of the desert, Phoenician colonies were conducted to Caralis 
(Caghan) and other important pomts, and the fertDe districts 
along the coast were rendered productiN e by the introduction of 
\Libyan cultirators. 

’ In Sicily the straits of Messana and the larger eastern half of 
the island had fallen at an earK penod into the hands of the 

t.., 

• • • 

( , . . . ^ I , 

mg — and Ihc) kept the west ami northwest coast of Sicdy, 
whence they maintained communication with Africa by means 
of Motja and aftensards of Lil>lx»cura and wlh Sardinia by 
means of Panormus and Soluntura The interior of the iiind 
rcmimcd m the possession of the natne Sicani, and 

Siccli ^\Itcr the further ads-ance of the Greeks was checked, a 
state of comparaiise peace Had presailcd in the island, which 
e\en the campaign undertaken by the Cartliagnians at the 
instigation of the Persians against their Greek ne ghlKniri m 
the island (US) did rot permanently interrupt, and which ton* 
tinued on the whole tosulmsl till the Attic expedition to S cily 
(Jji-JfJ)* The two competirg nations made up tlnr minds 
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to tolerate each other, and confined themselves in the main each 
to its own field. ' 

All these settlements and possessions were important enough 
in themselves; but they were of still greater moment, inas- 
much as they became the pillars ‘of the Carthaginian maritime 
supremacy. By their possession of the south of Spain, of the 
Baleares, of Sardinia, of western Sicily and Melita, and by their 
prevention of Hellenic colonies on the east coast of Spain, in 
Corsica, and in the region of the Syrtes, the masters of the north 
coast of Africa rendered their sea a closed one, arid monopolised 
the western straits. In the Tyrrhene and Gallic seas alone the 
Phoenicians w'ere obliged to admit the rivalry of other nations. 
This state of things might be endured so long as the Etruscans 
and the Greeks served to counterbalance each other in these 
waters; with the former as the less dangerous rivals Carthage 
even entered into an alliance against the Greeks. But when, 
on the fall of the Etruscan power — a fall which, as is usually the 
case in such forced alliances, Carthage had hardly exerted all her 
power to avert — and after the miscarriage of the great projects of 
Alcibiades Syracuse stood forth as indisputably the first Greek 
naval power, not only did the rulers of Syracuse naturally begin 
to aspire to dominion over Sicily and lower Italy and at the same 
time over the Tyrrhene and Adriatic seas, but the Carthaginians 
also were compelled to adopt a more energetic policy. The 
immediate result of the long and obstinate conflicts between 
them and their equally powerful and infamous antagonist, 
Dionysius of Syracuse was the annihilation or weaken- 

ing of the intervening Sicilian states — a result which both parties 
had an interest in accomplishing — and the division of the island 
between the Syracusans and Carthaginians. The most flourish- 
ing cities in the island — Selinus, Himera, Agrigentum, Gela, and 
Messana — ^were thoroughly destroyed by the Carthaginians in 
the course of these unhappy conflicts : and Dionysius was not 
displeased to see Hellenism destroyed or suppressed there, so 
that, leaning for support on foreign mercenaries enlisted from 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain, he might rule in greater security over 
provinces which lay desolate or which were occupied by military 
colonies. The peace, which was concluded after the victory of 
the Carthaginian general Mago at Kronion and which sub- 
jected to the Carthaginians the Greek cities of Thermae (the 
ancient Himera), Sege'sta, Heraclea Minoa, Selinus, and a part 
of the territory of Agrigentum as far as the Halycus, was regarded 
by the two powers contending for the possession of the island 
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05 only a temporal^* accommodation ; on both sides the m-ai> 
were e\er renewing their attempts to dispossess c-ich other. 
Four several times— in in the time of Dionjsius the elder; 

in tn that of TimoKonj in 555 m that of Agathocles; in 
515 in that of Pjrrhus— the OutfuginLans were masters of all 
Sicily cxccptmg S^racu'e, and were Uiflled by its solid walls; 
almost as often the Sj mcusans, under able leaders, such as w ere 
the elder Dion) sms, Agathocles, and Pjrrhus, seemed equally 
on the e\ e of dislodging the African:* fmm the Island. Put more 
and more the balance inclined to the side of the Oirthnginuns, 
who were, as a rule, the aggre«:*ors, and who, although the) did 
not follow out their object with Roman 5te.adfastness, j ct con- 
ducted their attack with fat ^atcr method and enerp* than 

*1 . ! '.i - I 

S) raeusan fleet was tlic last. After the f.wlure of that attempt, 
the Carthtginian fleet commanded without a rntil the whole 
. _ ‘-'"•ours to occupy Sv ra- 

the extent of their 

^ Hand m Iwntl \Tilh 

these attempts went (lie emleiiuur to monopolusc more and 
more tlic maritime commerce of this region, at the expense alike 
of foTCiimersnml of their own subjects; and it was not the went 
' the Qirihagtnuns to recoil from any x lolencc that might help 
forward their purpose A conlcmjwrar) of the IVmc w^r*, 
Pratostlicne^, the father of peograplu (IJSl:?*!). BtTim< tlut 
c\xr)' foreign manner whni* towards Sardinui or toward' the 
Straits of G'ldc', who fell into the hard' of the Carllwtgiovins, 
Was thrown by them nto the sea, and with thii siatcramt t^e 
fact completely accords, Uut Cirihipt Iw the tmt% of 
(i. 4to) dcchretl “ 

lo Roman tradir • ' " 

lolall) clo'cd the , . • 

IlvM, agam't the Mme. 

Aristotle, who died aUnit fifu swrs I'cf're th- comfreroe- 
meat of the first l’u'\iewar,dr‘CTilxa thecon'titati*»ne{(.arthag* 
as havuig changer! from a monirchv i.» an nrt\U<raev, cf to a 
dem >cn»c) joclmLig towan’s oivtrchx, hr h* d?'tr‘-a‘ra it hr 
Uuh njne<. The nipdcct f f a"aift wjii I'-mfiJjtrlv inJrd n 
the Jandi of the Council H Anctenti, wSktS. lAe th- Spir'ao 
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Gerusia, consisted of the two kings nominated annually by the 
citizens', and of twenty-eight gerusiasts, who were also, as it 
appears, chosen annually by the citizens. It was this council 
which mainly transacted the business of the state — making, 
for instance, the preliminary arrangements for war, appointing 
levies and enlistments, nominating the general, and associating 
with him a number of gerusiasts from whom the sub-com- 
manders were regularly taken; and to it despatches were ad- 
dressed. It is doubtful whether along with this small council 
there existed a larger one; at any rate it was not of much im- 
portance. As little does any special influence seem to have 
belonged to the kings; they acted chiefly as supreme judges, 
and they were frequently so named (Shofetes, fraeiores). The 
powers of the general were greater. Isocrates, the senior con- 
temporary of Aristotle, says that the Carthaginians had an 
oligarchical government at home, but a monarchical government 
in the field ; and thus the ofiice of the Carthaginian general may 
be correctly described by Roman writers as a dictatorship, 
although the gerusiasts attached to him must have practically 
at least restricted his power and, after he had laid down his 
office, a regular official reckoning unknown among the Romans 
awaited him. There existed no fixed term of office for the 
general, and for this very reason he was doubtless different from 
the annual king, from whom Aristotle also expressly distin- 
guishes him. The combination however of several offices in 
one person w^as not unusual among the Carthaginians, and it is 
not therefore surprising that often the same person appears as 
at once general and shofete. 

But the Gerusia and the magistrates were subordinate to the 
corporation of the Hundred and Four (in round numbers the 
Hundred), or the Judges, the main bulwark of the Carthaginian 
oligarchy. It had no place in the original constitution of Car- 
thage, but, like the Spartan Ephorate, it originated in an aristo- 
cratic opposition to the monarchical elements of that constitution. 
As public offices \vere purchasable and the number of members 
forming the supreme board was small, a single Carthaginian 
family, eminent above all others in wealth and military renown, 
the clan of Mago (i. 319), threatened to unite in its own hands 
the management of the state in peace and war and the adminis- 
tration of justice. This led, nearly about^ the time of the 
decemvirs, to an alteration of the constitution and to the 
appointment of this new board. We know that the holding of 
the quaestorship gave a title to admission into the body of 
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practically remained in office for » longer period or indeed for 
life, for which reason they are usually called “ senators ” the 
Greeks and Romans Obscure as are the details, «e recognise 
clearly the nature of the body as an oligarchical board con 
stituied by aristocratic coo|itation, an isolated but char 
acteristic indication of which is found in the fact that there were 
in Carthage spccnl baths for the judges o'er and alio^e the 
common baths for the citizens They were primanly intended 
to act as political jurymen, who summoned the generals m 
particular, but beyond doubt the shofetes and gcrusixsU also 
uhen circumstances required, to a rcriomng on resigning office, 
and inflicted e\cn capital punishment at pleasure, often with thi 
most reckless cruelty Of course m this as m c%«y instance 
where administrative functionaries arc subjected to the control 
of another body, the reality of power was iransferretl from the 
controlled to the controlling authonts , and it » easy to under 
stand on the one hand how the latter came to interfere in all 
matters of administration — the Gtrusu for instance submitted 
important despatches first to the judges, and then to the people 
—and on the other hand how fear of the control at home, which 
regularh meted out its award according to success, hampered the 
Carthaginian statesman and general in council and action 
The body of citucns m Carthage, though not expre^h 
o» *«.k u, as in . ^ » -'i— • « 

the business of • ■ 

amount of prac ■ 

Gerusu a system of open corruption was the rule, m the 
nomination of a general the people were consulted, but onU after 
the nomination /wd realU been made by propirtf on the part 
of the Gcnisu, and other questions only went to the people 
when the Gerusia thought fit or could not oihcfwne agree 
Assemblies of the people with judicial functions we'e unknown 
in Carthage The powtrlessness of the citizens was probatly 
in the moin ocrosioned b> their }x>htical organisation ih'* 
mess associatinfis, which ore mentioncil lunong the Carthagmun 
institutions arid comp ir«l with the Sjwrtan Thn htu, we'r pm 

, • *—— • Jffitfcm II na J" 

« . ■ • of the niy ** arul 

- . ■ that lie Utter hell 

a s-f ry nfcTior position, perhaps approaching to len'itude 
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On. a comprchcjisivc vicv\- of its several elements, the Cartha- 
ginian constitution appears to have been a government of 
capitalists, such as would naturally arise in a civic community 
which had no opulent middle class but consisted on the one hand 
of a city rabble without property and living from hand to mouth, 
and on the other hand of great merchants, planters, and over- 
seers of quality. The system of enriching decayed grandees at 
the expense of the subjects, by despatching them ns t.ax-asscs.sor.s 
and overseers to iJic dependent coinmunitics—that infallible 
token of a rotten civic oligarchy — was not wanting in Carthage ; 
Aristotle describes it as the main cause of the tried durability 
of the Carthaginian constitution. Up to his time no revolution 
worth mentioning had taken place in Carlhagc either from above 
or from below. The multitude remained without lenders in 
consequence of the material advantages which the governing 
oligarchy was able to offer to all ambitious or nccc.ssitous men 
of rank, and was satisfied with the crumbs which in. the form of 
electoral corruption or othcnvisc fell to it from the table of the 
rich. A democratic opposition indeed could not fail with .such 
a government to emerge; but at the time of the first Punic war 
it was still quite powerless. At a later period, partly under the 
influence of the defeats which were sustained, its political influ- 
ence appears on the increase, and that far more rapidly than 
the influence of the .similar party at the same period in Rome; 
the popular assemblies began to assume the final decision in 
political questions, and broke down the omnipotence of the 
Carthaginian oligarchy. After the termination of the second 
Punic war it even was enacted, on the proposal of Hannibal, 
that no member of the council of a Hundred could hold oflice for 
two consecutive years; and thereby a complete democracy was 
introduced, which certainly was under existing circumstances 
the only means of saving Carthage, if there still was time to do 
so. The opposition was swayed by a strong patriotic and 
reforming enthusiasm; but the fact cannot withal be over- 
looked, that it rested on a corrupt and rotten basis, Tlie body 
of citizens in Carthage, which is compared by well-informed 
Greeks to the people of Alexandria, was so disorderly that on 
that account it well deserved to be powerless; and it might well 
be asked, what good could arise from revolutions, where, as in 
Carthage, the boys helped to make them. 

From a financial point of view. Carthage held in every respect 
the first place among the states of antiquity. At the time of the 
Peloponnesian war this Phoenician city was, according to tlie 
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testimony of the first of Greek historians, financially supenor 
to all the Greek states, and its menues -were compared to those 
of the great kmg, Polybius calls it the wealthiest cjt> m the 
^YorId. The mtelligent character of the Carthaginian husbandry 
— which, as was the case subsequently m Rome, generals and 
statesmen did not disdain scientifically to practise and to teach 
— is attested by the agricultural treatise of the Carthaginian 
Sfago, which was unj\ersaUy regarded bv the later Greek and 
Roman rural authors as fundamental code of rational 
husbandly, and was not only translated into Greek, but was 
edited also m Latin by command of the Roman senate and 
officially recommended to the Italian landhoWen A char* 
actenstic feature was the close connection between this Phoeni- 
cian agriculture and capital, it was quoted as ft leading maxim 
of Phoenician husbandry that one should never acquire more 
land than he could thoroughly manage Tlie nch resources of 

**- — M M K i>ll 1 Kt <» 


ad\ antage to the Carthaginians As these were the mstruciora 
of the Romans in the art of prt 
so hhcwise in the art of tumu’ • 

by virtue of which Carthage • • 

“ best part of Europe/’ and of the rich-— and in some portions, 
^ such as m Bjiacitis and on the lesser S^rtis, surpassingly pro* 
ducUve — region of northern Afnca Commerce, which wxs 
always regarded in Carthage os an honourable pursuit, and the 
shipping and manufactures which commerce rendered floumh* 
mg, brought c> cn m the natural course of things golden haivTsts 
annuallj to Uie settlers there, and we ba%e already indicated 
how skilfully, b) an extensive and c^r-grow mg s>-stcm ol 
monopolj, not only all the foreign but also all the inland com- 
merce of the w^tem ilcditemnean, and the whole carr>ng 
trade between the west and east, were more and noro con- 
centrated m that single harbour 
^enct and art n Carthage, as ofterwnrds n Kome, seen to 
ha\c been mainl) dependent on Hellenic nflucncra, but they 
do not appear to has c been neglected fl ere was a mprcf al 
Phoenman literature, and on lie conquest of the ot> there 
were found rich treasures of art— not created, it t» tn-e, In 
Carthage, but earned of! from S eihan tmp’cs— ard ec~t *er- 
ab’e libranes 11 jt enm intellect there was ut tie jennee of 
cjpiul, the prominent fca'um of ju Iiteratur* wc'- 
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agricultural and geographical treatises, such as the work of 
Mago already mentioned and the account by the admiral Hanno 
of his voyage along the west coast of Africa, which was originally 
deposited publicly in one of the Carthaginian temples, and 
which is still extant in a translation. Even the general diffusion 
of certain attainments, and particularly of the knowledge of 
foreign languages,^ as to which the Carthage of this epoch pro- 
bably stood almost on a level with Rome under the empire, 
forms an evidence of the thoroughly practical turn given to 
Hellenic culture in Carthage. It is absolutely impossible to 
form an idea of the mass of capital accumulated in this London 
of antiquity, but some notion at least may be gained of the public 
revenues from the fact, that, in spite of the costly system on 
which Carthage organised its wars and in spite of the careless 
and faithless administration of the state property, the contri- 
butions of its subjects and the customs-revenue completely 
covered the expenditure, so that no direct taxes were levied from 
the citizens 3 and further, that even after the second Punic war, 
when the power of the state was already broken, the current 
expenses and the payment to Rome of a yearly instalment of 
£48,000 could be met, without levying any tax, merely by a some- 
what stricter management of the finances, and fourteen years 
after +he peace the state proffered immediate payment of the 
thirty-six remaining instalments. But it was not merely the 
sum total of its revenues that evinced the superiority of the 
financial administration at Carthage, The economical prin- 
ciples of a later and more advanced epoch are found by us in 
Carthage alone of all the more considerable states of antiquity. 
Mention is made of foreign state-loans, and in the monetary 
system we find along with gold and silver mention of a token- 
money having no intrinsic value — a species of currency not used 
elsewhere in antiquity. In fact, if government had resolved 
itself into mere mercantile speculation, never would any state 
have solved the problem more brilliantly than Carthage. 

Let us now compare the respective resources of Carthage 
and Rome, Both were agricultural and mercantile cities, and 
nothing more; art and science had substantially the same alto- 
gether subordinate and altogether practical character in both, 

^ The steward on a country estate, although a slave, ought, according 
to the precept of the Carthaginian agricultural wTiter Mago \ap. Varro, 
R. R. i. 17), to be able to read, and ought to possess some culture. In the 
prologue of the “ Poenulus ” of Plautus, it is said of the hero of the title: — 

Ei is om>tes linguas scit ; sed dissimulai scietts 

S'e scire ; Poenus plane est ; quid verbis opus’t ? 
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except that m this respect Carthage had made greater progress 
than Rome But m Carthage the moneved interest prepon- 
derated over the landed, m Rome at this time the landed still 
preponderated over the monevedj and, while the ogncultunsts 
of Carthage were unwetaall> large landlords and sla% e holders, 
m the Rome of this period the great mass of the burgesses still 
tilled their fields in person TTie majority of the population 
m Rome held property, and was therefore consetvatuc, the 
majority m Carthage held no property, and w as therefore acces- 
sible to the gold of the nch as well as to the cry of the democrats 
for reform In Carthage there already pra%'ailcd all that 
opulence which marks powerful taimmerciil atje&, while the 
manners and police of Rome suU mamtamed at least cNtemally 
the seventv and frugality of the olden times UTicn the ambas- 
sadors of Carthage returned from Rome, thc> told iheir col- 
Ici^es that the relations of intimacy among the Roman senators 
surpassed all conception , that a single set of siU er plate sufllced 
for the wfiote senate, - ' * , 

which the enwys had I ' ■ 

token of the difference i 

IP Judges gov cmed 

in • both on the same 

ly ■ ’of dependence m 

shich the governing board at Girthagc held the individual 
nagistrate, and the injunction to the cituens absolutely to 
refrain from learning the Greek langingc and to communicate 
with a Greek onlj through the medium of a public interpreter, 
ingmatcd m the same spint as the system of government at 
iomc, but in comparison with the cruel harshness nnd the 


•mincnt ability and represented m the best sense the na^un, 
".as able also to trust the nation, and had no need m f^ar ih** 
nai^jslrairs The Larihagmian senate, on the other hand, was 
used on V jcj.Iou -1 rotiirol of admimsirvtion In the gov emment, 
.nd uprcscnied exclusivel) the leading find e*, itte»<'*nfewat 
mistrust of all abov c and Wow it, and therefore it con’ 1 rn’hf r 
be confident that the poiple would fallow whither it W n?P 
free from the drestd of usumationi on the part of ih^ nag '* ra'e-* 
Hence the itcadv course of Roram poUrv, which rever fernVl 
a step m lines of misf irtune, and pever threw ava\ th» f avtnjt 
of fortune b> negltgr-ee or mdif^eretjce . wh'feav tf'- Cartfu- 
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ginians desisted from tlic struggle when a last effort might 
perhaps have saved all, and weary or forgetful of their great 
duties as a nation allowed the half-completed building to fall to 
pieces, only to begin it in a few years anew. Hence the able 
magistrate in Rome was ordinarily on n good understanding 
.with his government; in Carthage he was frequently at decided 
feud with his masters at home, and was forced to resist them by 
unconstitutional means and to make common cause with the 
reform party which constituted Uie opposition. 

Both Carthage and Rome ruled over communities of lineage 
kindred with their own, and over numerous others of alien race. 
But Rome had thrown open her citizenship to one district after 
another, and had rendered it even legally accessible to the I-atin 
communities; Carthage from the first maintained her exclusive- 
ness, and did not permit the dependent districts even to cherish 
a hope of being some day placed upon an equal footing. Rome 
granted to the communities of kindred lineage a share in the 
fruits of victor}', especially in the acquired domains; and sought, 
by conferring material ad%'antagcs on the rich and noble, to gain 
over at least a party to her own interest in the other subject 
states. Carthage not only retained for herself the produce of 
her victories, but even deprived the most privileged cities of 
their freedom of trade. Rome did not wholly take away the 
independence of even the lowest grade of her subject commu- 
nities, and imposed a fixed tribute on none; Carthage despatched 
her overseers everywhere, and loaded even the old Phoenician 
cities with a heavy tribute, while her subject tribes were practi- 
cally treated as state-slaves. In this way there was not in the 
compass of the Carthagino-African state a single community, 
with the exception of Utica, that would not have been politically 
and materially benefited by the fall of Carthage; in the Romano- 
Italic there was not one that had not much more to lose than to 
gain in rebelling against a government, which was careful to 
avoid injuring material interests, and which never at least by 
extreme measures challenged political opposition to conflict. 
If Carthaginian statesmen believed that they had attached to 
the interests of Carthage her Phoenician subjects by their greater 
dread of a Libyan revolt and all the landholders by means of 
token-money, they transferred mercantile calculation to a sphere 
to which it did not apply. Experience proved that the Roman 
symmachy, notwithstandmg its seemingly looser bond 6f con- 
nection, held out against Pyrrhus like a wall of rock, whereas 
the Carthaginian fell to pieces like a gossamer web as soon, as a 
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hostile army set foot on African soil It was so on the landincr 
of Agathocles and of Regulus, and hVerwise in the merccnarj 
war, the spirit that prevailed in Africa is illustrated b> the fact, 
that the Libyan women voluntarily contributed their ornaments 
to the mercenaries for their wat against Carthige In Sicilj 
alone the Carthaginians appear to ha%e exercised a milder rule, 
and to have attained on that account better results They 
granted to therr subjects in that quarter comparative freedom 
in foreign trade, and allowed them to conduct their internal 
commerce, probably from the outset and exclusively, with a 
metallic cutrencj , far greater freedom of movement generally 
was allowed to them than was permitted to the Sardmians and 
Libyans Had Sj racusc fallen into Carthaginian hands, their 
policy would doubtless soon have changed But that rciult 
did not tahe place, ' ' " »- » 

of the Carthaginian 
of the Sicilian Gree 

really friendly to the Phoenicians, for example, even nftcr the 


and as Hellenes, have been at least ns nv erse to their Phoenician 
masters as the Samnites and Tarenimcs were to the R<man< 
In a financial point of view the state revenues of Carllwpi 
doubtless far surpassed those of Rome, but this advantage w as 
partly neutralised by the facts, that the sources of the tortha 
cinian revenue — tribute and customs— dried up far sooner (and 
)ust when they were most needed) than tho« of Rome, and that 
the Cartfngmian mode of conducting war was far more costly 
than the Roman 

fbe militarv resources of the Romani and Corthneintani 
" - . i Uvhnffd 

nmm nted 
p'dttl U 

* poubt< bare turn rspreiaed to the c»Trrttur»v ef lb t oofa'>-f an \ 
the Mehcil imfUer cf isbabiasti Itkini »« ■< nl i*-r 

aviflat'evpvfr ) as be«n rrorwted at t}o, m Xr»ft UsmtSefff <’•«» rly 
et *uth ta culadrm* evpemllf at to a t y » «*» t ef tJ» 
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at least as numerotis at the close of the fifth tentury; in that 
century they were able in case of need to set on foot a burgess 
army of 40,000 hoplites. At the very beginning of the fifth 
century, Rome had in similar circumstances sent to the field 
a burgess army equally strong (i. 420); after the great extension 
of the Roman domain in the course of that century the number 
of full burgesses capable of bearing arms must at least have 
doubled. But far more than in the number of men capable 
of bearing arms, Rome excelled in the effective condition of 
the burgess-soldier. Anxious as the Carthaginian government 
was to induce its citizens to take part in military service, it could 
neither furnish the artisan and the manufacturer with the bodily 
vigour of the husbandman, nor overcome the native aversion 
of the Phoenicians to warfare. In the fifth century there still 
fought in the Sicilian armies a “ sacred band ” of 2500 Cartha- 
ginians as a guard for the general; in the sixth not a single 
Carthaginian, officers excepted, was to be met with in the Cartha- 
ginian armies such as that of Spain. The Roman farmers, 
again, took their places not only in the muster-roll, but also in 
the field of battle. It was the same with the cognate dependencies 
of both communities; while the Latins rendered to the Romans 
no less service than their own burgess-troops, the Libyphoeni- 
cians were as little adapted for war as the Carthaginians, and, 
as may easily be supposed, still less desirous of it, and so they 
too disappeared from the armies; the towns bound to furnish 
contingents probably redeemed their obligation by a payment 
of money. In the Spanish army just mentioned, composed of 
some 15,000 men, only a single troop of cavalry of 450 men 
consisted, and that but partly, of Libyphoenicians. The flower 
of the Carthaginian armies was formed by the Libyans, whose 
recruits were capable of being trained under able officers into 
good infantry, and whose light cavalry was unsurpassed in its 
kind. To these were added the forces of the more or less depen- 
dent tribes of Libya and Spain and the famous slingers of the 
Baleares, who seem to have held an intermediate position between 
allied contingents and mercenary troops; and finally, in case 
of need, the hired soldiery raised abroad. So far as numbers 
were concerned, such an army might without difficulty be raised 
almost to any desired strength; and in the ability of its officers, 
in acquaintance with arms, and in courage, it might be capable 
of coping with that of Rome. Not only, however, did a danger- 
ously long interval elapse, in the event of mercenaries being 
required, ere they could be got ready, while the Roman militia 
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■was able at any moment to tale the field, but— which was the 
main matter— there was nothing to keep together the armies 
of Carthage but military honour and profit, while the Romans 
were united by all the ties that bound them to their common 
fatherland The a^e^age Carthaginian officer estimated his 
mercenaries, and even the Libyan fanners, very much as men 
m modem warfare estimate cannon balls, hence such dis 
graceful proceedmgs as the betta>al of the Libyan troops bt 
their general Himilco m which was followed b> a dangerous 
insurrection of the Libyans, and hence that pro\crbial cr\ of 
“ Punic faith,” which did the Carthapnians no small mjur} 
Carthage experienced m full measure all the evils which armies 
of fellate and merccnanes could bring upon a state, and more 
than once she found her paid serfs more dangerous than her 
foes 

The Carthaginian go\emment could not fail to perceive 
the defects of this military system, and the> certainly sought 
to remedy them by every available means They msuted on 
mamtainmg full chests and full mapumes, that they might 
at any time be able to equip mercenaries The) bestowed great 
care on those elements which among the ancients represented 
the modem artillcrj — the construction of machines, in which 
we find the Carthagmuns regularly superior to the Siceliots, and 
the use of elephants, after these had superseded m warfare the 
earlier war-chanots ui the casemates of Carthage there were 
stalls for 300 elephants They could not venture to fortifj the 
dependent cities, and were obhjted to submit to the occupation 
/of the towns and villages as tveW as of the open counlT> b) an> 
hostile army that landed in Africa— a thorough contrast to the 
state of Italy, where most of the subject towns hid retained 
their walls, and a chain of Roman fortresses commanded the 
whole peninsula But on the fortification of the capita! thrv 
expended all the resources of mone> and of art, and on sevfral 
occasions nothing but the strength of its walls saved ih** state, 
whereas Rome held a political and military position so secure 
that It nevTr underwent a formal siege laisti). tl»e num 
bulwark of the state was their war marine, on wlucli thev UvniS'‘J 
the utmost care In ih** budding as well as n il»e rnsna^rment 
of vessels the Carthagmuns excelled the Creeks, i* w*i at 
Cartluge that ships were fi'si built ol more tlut three t«nk» o' 
oars, and the Carthagipun war vessels, at this perw<l nM*|y 
qumqueremes, were ordtrurHy Letter lailen than tlv C'cek, 
the rowers, all c! th'nn pub’ic slaves, who reirrr si ted fr-n 
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the galleys, were excellently trained, and the captains were 
expert and fearless. In this respect Carthage was decidedly 
superior to the Romans, who, with the few ships of their Greek 
allies and still fewer of their own, were unable even to show 
themselves in the open sea against the fleet which at that time 
without a rival ruled the western Mediterranean. 

If, in conclusion, we sum up the results of this comparison of 
the resources of the two great powers, the judgment expressed 
by a sagacious and impartial Greek is perhaps borne out, that 
Carthage and Rome were, when the struggle between them began, 
on the whole equally matched. But we cannot omit to add that, 
while Carthage had put forth all the efforts of which intellect and 
wealth were capable to provide herself with artificial means of 
attack and defence, she was unable in any satisfactory way to 
make up for the fundamental want of a land army of her own 
and of a symmachy resting on a self-supporting basis. That 
Rome could only be seriously attacked in Italy, and Carthage 
only in Libya, no one could fail to see; as little could any one 
fail to perceive that Carthage could not in the long run escape 
from such an attack. Fleets were not yet in those times of the 
infancy of navigation a permanent heirloom of nations, but 
could be fitted out wherever there were trees, iron, and water. 
It was clear, and had been several times tested in Africa itself, 
that even powerful maritime states were not able to prevent a 
weaker enemy from landing. When Agathocles had shown the 
way thither, a Roman general could follow the same course; 
and while in Italy the entrance of an invading army simply 
began the war, the same event in Libya put an end to it by 
converting it into a siege, in which, unless some special accident 
should intervene, even the most obstinate and heroic courage 
must finally succumb. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE WAR BETWEEN JtOMF AJiD CAHTTIAGZ COVCXRVWC 
SICTLY 

Tor upwards of a century the feud between the Cartlngmnns 
and the rulers of Syracuse had devastated the beautiful island 
of Sicily On both sides the contest was earned on with the 
weapons of political proselytism, for, while Oirthage kept up 
communications with the anstocratiC'republican opposition m 
Syracuse, the Syracusiin dynasts maintained rehttons with the 
national party m the Greek cities that had become tnbutary to 
Carthage On both sides armies of mercenaries were employed 
to fight their battles — by Timoleon and /\gathocIes, os well ns 
by the Phoenician generals And as like means were employerl 
on both sides, so the conflict had been wared on lioUi with ft 
disregard of honour and a perfidy unexampled m the history of 
the west The Syncusans vrere the weaktr party In the 
peace of Carthage had still limited her claims to the third 
of the island to the west of Heraclea Mmoa and Ilimen, and 
had expressly recognised the hegemony of the S\ rxeusnns o\ cr 
all the cities to the cisiward fhe expulsion of Pyrrhus from 
i, and Italy (jlj) left by far the larger half of the Island, 
/ and especially the important city of Agti^cntum, m the hands 
of Carthage, the Syracusans retained nothing but Tauromennim 
and the south*east of the island 
In the second great city on the east cxxist Mr^sona, a band of 
foreign soldiers liad established themselars nnd hr?d the ritx, 
independent alike of Svracusans and tArt/a^nims Thee 
new rulers of Messana were Campanun lucrce unei Tft** 
dissolute habits that bad l»ecome prt\ ident amor^ the ‘^al'ell a n 
settled m and around Capua (i 355) hadm de Campmu in th** 
fourth and fifth centuries — wfut Aeto’ia, (re'e, ard I-arcna 
w«T afierwanls — the unnemJ rcmiiling f'* J fer p» a" f 
cities in search of merrenancs The i irtul cixi' uti^-n 
had lieen called into existence tlere liy tl ■* tairjunan (ire'll 1, 
the !«rlianc luxury of life n Capi 3 and the o’* f-T tjr"fvse a t 
cities, tl c politiral impotrree to wfxh tl e hfger''''ny tf I’l ra- 
condemned them, while jc' its ru’e wai mt 1 > I'ern as w'/ ^ly 
56 
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to withdraw from them the right of self-disposal — all tended to 
drive the youth of Campania in troops to the standards of the 
recruiting officers. As a matter of course, this wanton and 
unscrupulous selling of themselves was here as in all cases 
attended by estrangement from their native land, habits of 
military violence and lawlessness, and indifference to the breach 
of their allegiance. These Campanians could see no reason why 
a band of mercenaries should not seize on their own behalf any 
city entrusted to their guardianship, provided onl}’^ they were in 
a position to hold it — theSamnites had established their dominion 
in Capua itself, and the Lucanians in a succession of Greek cities, 
after a fashion not much more honourable. Nowhere was the 
state of political relations more inviting for such enterprises 
than in Sicily. Already the Campanian captains who came to 
Sicily during the Peloponnesian war had insinuated themselves 
in this way into Entella and Aetna. Somewhere about the 
year a Campanian band, which had previously served under 
Agathocles and after his death took up the trade of free- 
booters on their own account, established themselves in Messana, 
the second city of Grecian Sicily, and the chief seat of the anti- 
Syracusan party in that portion of the island which was still in 
the power of the Greeks. The citizens were slain or expelled, 
their wives and children and houses were distributed among the 
soldiers, and the new masters of the city, the Mamertines or 
“ men of Mars,” as they called themselves, soon became the 
third power in the island, the north-eastern portion of which 
they reduced to subjection in the times of confusion that suc- 
ceeded the death of Agathocles. The Carthaginians were no 
unwilling spectators of these events, which established in the 
immediate vicinity of the Syracusans a new and powerful 
adversary instead of a cognate and ordinarily allied or dependent 
city. With Carthaginian aid the Mamertines maintained them- 
selves against Pyrrhus, and the untimely departure of the king 
restored to them all their power. 

It is not proper in the historian either to excuse the perfidious 
crime by which the Mamertines seized their power, or to forget 
that the God of history does not necessarily punish the sins of 
the fathers to the fourth generation. He who feels it his voca- 
tion to judge the sins of others may condemn the human agents; 
for Sicily it might be a blessing, that a Avarlike power, and one 
belonging to the island, thus began to be formed in it — a power 
which was already able to bring eight thousand men into the 
field, and which was gradually putting itself in a position to 
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tai.e up at the proper time and on its ovm resources that stn.pj;lc 
against the foreigners, to tfie maintenancsr of which the Hellenes, 
burning more and more unaccustomed to arras nolmthstand- 
rag their perpetual wars, were no longer equal 
In the first instance, however, things tool, another turn A 
>oung Syracusan officer, "nho by his descent from the familr of 
Gelo and his raUmale rdations of kindred v\nth king Pmhus as 
well as by the distinction mlh 'nhich he had fought m the cam- 
paigns of the latter, had attracted the notice of his fellow-cituens 
as well as of the Svracusan soldierv — Hicro, son of Hicnxlcs— - 
was called by mflitary election to command the amv, which 
was.at vanance with the citiicns B' his prudent 

administration, the nobility of his character, and the nodcra* 
tjon of his ^news, he rapidh gamed the hearts of the citizens of 
Syracuse— who had b^ accustomed to the most scandalous 
lawlessness in their despots— and of the Sicilian Gweks in 
general He nd himself— m a perfidious manner, it is true— of 
the insubordinate armv of mcrctnanes, revived the cil.rrn- 
mihtia, and endeavoured, at first wnth the tide of general, after- 
wards wnih that of kire, to re-establish thedceplv sunken Htllentc 
power bv means of hi« civic troops and of fresh and more 
man’^reab'e recruits With the Cafthacmian^, who m concert 
with the Greeks had dmen kmc Pyrrhus from the island, there 
was at ilu’t time peace The nwredtate foes of the Sv^acuunt 
*■ were the Mamertires Thev were the kirsmrn of thovC liatnl 
■^mercenaries whom the bvracusaas had recenilv ntirpatrd, 
they had murdered their own Greek hosts, tlicy had airtailfd 
' the SvTacusan temtora . they had oppressed and p'unde’td a 
number of smaller Greek towns In league with llie Komans 
who just about this tune wTre rg ihcir fegions eganst 
Campanians in Rhegiun, the allies knsnn, and cenfft’erntn 
in enne of the Mvmcrttnes (1 40SI Hirro turned hu armi 
against 'ile<3ana. Bv a great v ctirv, after wh ch Htet* was 
proclai'ned king of tl e Sicehou(}!J) he tucerednl n »’ uttm? 
up the Vamertmes vrithm th*nr ciu, and after the »eg* la*! 
lasted some years thev fo-nd themselvrs rrdi eei! to rx*’mtv 
and unaWe to hn’d the cit\ Icoge*’ against lUrru t-n 
Tescurrev. U was evident that a s-irr'dcTcn (avwm’we tcr"v 
was i-ipornbV, ard that the tnr of U’e eaccult>*'er, ^'•*l had 
fal’m upon tJte Ca'npanans rf Rhe* lam at a* cerli nl) 

awaited thr<e cf Mes'ana at SvTan.<e Tlun' crK reaet t( 
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set upon acquiring that important place as to overlook all other 
scruples. Whether it would be more advantageous to surrender 
it into the hands of the Phoenicians or into those of the masters 
of Italy, was doubtful; after long hesitation the majority of the 
•Campanian burgesses at length resolved to offer the possession 
of their sea-commanding fortress to the Romans. 

. It was a moment of the deepest significance in the history of 
the world, when the envoys of the Mamertines appeared in the 
Roman senate. No one indeed could then anticipate all that 
was to depend on the crossing of that narrow arm of the sea; 
but that the decision, however it should go, would involve con- 
sequences far other and more important than had attached to 
any decree hitherto passed by the senate, must have been 
manifest to every one of the fathers of the city assembled in 
council. Strictly upright men might indeed ask how it was 
possible to hesitate at all, and how any one could even think of 
suggesting that the Romans should not only break their alliance 
with Hiero, but should, just after the Campanians of Rhegium 
had been punished by them with righteous severity, admit their 
no less guilty Sicilian accomplices to the alliance and friendship 
of the state, and thereby rescue them from the punishment 
which they deserved. Such an outrage on propriety would not 
only afford their adversaries matter for declamation, but must 
seriously offend all men of moral feeling. But even the states- 
man, with whom political morality was no mere phrase, might 
ask in reply, how Roman burgesses, who had broken their 
military oath and treacherously murdered the allies of Rome, 
could be placed on a level with foreigners who had committed 
an outrage on foreigners, where no one had constituted the 
Romans judges of the one or avengers of the other? Had the 
question been only whether the Syracusans’ or Mamertines 
should rule in Messana, Rome might certainly have acquiesced 
in the rule of either. Rome was striving for the possession of 
Italy, Carthage for that of Sicily; the designs of the two powers 
scarcely' then went further. But that very circumstance formed 
a reason why each desired to have and retain on its frontier an 
intermediate power — the Carthaginians for instance reckoning 
in this way on Tarentum, the Romans on Syracuse and Messana 
— and why, if that course was impossible, each preferred to see 
these adjacent places given over to itself rather than to its great 
rival. As Carthage had made an attempt in Italy, when 
Rhegium - and. Tarentum were about to be occupied by the 
Romans, to acquire these cities for itself, and had only . been 
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prevented from doing so byacadeat, so in Sici/y an opportunity 
now offered itself to Rome to bnng the city of Jlessana mto its 
symmathyj should the Romans reject it, it was not to be sup- 
posed that the city asould remain independent or would become 
Sjracusan, they nould themselves throw it into the arms of 
the Phoenicians Were they justified in alloiving an oppor- 
tunity to escape, such as certawfy would neier recur, of mating 
themselves masters of the natural iete de font bcli\een It^y and 
Sialy, and of secunng it b> means of a bra%e garrison on which 
they could, for good reasons, depend ? W ere ihe> justified in 
abandoning Messana, and thereby surrendering the command of 

*»„» >. » T-as, and 

.* • je iluil 

< • • Messana 

' < • • That 

it could not but lead to a war with Carthage, was the least of 
these, serious as was such a war, Rome might not fear it But 
there \sas the more important objection that b> crossing the 
sea the Romans would depart from the purel) Italian and purely 
continental policy which they had hitherto pursued, they 
would abandon the sj'stem by which their anccsters had founded 
the greatness of Rome, to enter upon another s> stem the results 
of which no one could foretell It was one of those moments 
when calculation fails, and when faith m men's own and iti their 
countrj's destiny afone gnes them courage to grasp the hamf 
which beckons to them out of the darkness of the future, and 
to follow It they know not wbilbcr Ix^ng and scnouiU the 
senate deliberated on the proposal of the consuls to lead the 
legions to tlie help of the Mamertines, tt came to no deeime 
resolution But the burgesses, to whom the rnatter was referred, 
were animated by a h>ely sense of the grcalnrsi of the j»»ef 
which their own energy had establish^ 'flie ecrrj-ejt of 
Italy encouraged the Romans as that of Greece encourag'tl 
the 3!acedonians and Uut of Silesu the Pru^uans, to enter 
upon a new political career A formal pretext for siipporii'?- 
thc Mamcrtiries was found m the nmiectoraie whrth Krr'e 
claimed the nghl to rarrewe over all Jlaliarr The !r4ni’na»ir»' 
Italians were rcceised into the Italian ctmfcdcraey ;* a-vf m 
proposal of the consuls the ciuzens rescklserl to »e*yf them 

I— {»■* llrtw 

I ' t <'• »* 
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Much depended on the way in which the two Sicilian power's^ 
immediately affected by this intervention of the Homans in the 
affairs of the island, and both hitherto nominally in alliance with 
Rome, would regard her interference, Hiero had sufficient 
reason to treat the summons, by which the Romans required 
him to desist from hostilities against their new confederates in 
Messana, precisely in the same way as the Samnites and 
Lucanians in similar circumstances had treated the occupation 
of Capua and Thurii, and to answer the Romans by a declara- 
tion of war. If, however, he remained unsupported, such a 
war would be folly ; and it might be expected from his prudent 
and moderate policy that he would acquiesce in what was in- 
evitable, if Carthage should be disposed for peace. This seemed 
not impossible. A Roman embassy was now (vf;s) sent to 
Carthage, seven years after the attempt of the Phoenician fleet 
to gain possession of Tarentum, to demand explanations as to 
that transaction (i. 407). Grievances not unfounded, but half 
forgotten, once more emerged — it seemed not superfluous amidst 
other warlike preparations to replenish the diplomatic armoury 
with reasons for war, and to be able to claim in the coming 
manifesto, as was the custom of the Romans, the character of 
the party aggrieved. This much at least might with entire 
justice be affirmed, that the respective enterprises on Tarentum 
and Messana stood upon exactly the same footing in point of 
design and of pretext, and that it was simply the accident of 
success that made the difference. Carthage avoided an open 
rupture. The ambassadors carried back to Rome a disavowal 
on the part of the Carthaginian admiral who had made the 
attempt on Tarentum, along with the requisite false oaths : the 
counter-complaints, which of course were not wanting on the 
part of Carthage, were studiously moderate, and abstained from 
characterising the meditated invasion of Sicily as a ground for 
war. Such, however, it was; for Carthage regarded the affairs 
of Sicily — just as Rome regarded those of Italy — as internal 
matters in which an independent power could suffer no inter- 
ference, and was determined to act accordingly. But Phoe- 
nician policy followed a gentler course than that of threatening 
open war. When the preparations of Rome for sending help to 
the Mamertines were at length so far advanced that the fleet 
formed of the war-vessels of Naples, Tarentum, Velia, and 
Locri, and the vanguard of the Roman land army under the 
military tribune Gaius Claudius, had appeared at Rhegium (in 
the spring of unexpected news arrived from Messana that 
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the Carthaginians, having come to an understanding tnth the 
nnU'Roman party there, had as a neutral po^^tr arranged a 
peace bet-n-een Hiero and the Mamertmes; that the siege had m 
consequence been raised; and that a Ca^aginun lay in 
the harbour of Messana, and a Oirthaginiah garrison m the 
dtadel, both under the command of admiral Hanno The 
Mamertme alirens, now under Carthaginian influence, informed 
the Roman commanders, with due thanks for the federal help 
so speedily accorded to them, that they were gUd that they no 

1' “ I ^ ■ f 

made «)rne of them pnresj these, bower, the Ca*thaginun 
admiral, remertibcnng his stnct orders to p\*c no pretext for 
the outbreak of hostilities, aent back to his pood fnends on the 
other side of the straits, it almost seemed as if the Romans 
had Compromised thcmsd^ars as u«eleisJ%* before ifcs$a"a, as 
the Carihamnuns before Tarentum. But Qaudtus did not 
allow himself to be deterred, and on a second attempt he suc- 
ceeded in crossing Scarcely had he landed when he called a 
meeting of the atirens; and, at hw T»nsh, the admiral a’to 
appear^ at the meeting, still imapni*g that he lAould he ahV 
to awnl an open breach But the Remans seired his person in 
the assembly itself; and Hanno and the rhoenicun pnmvjn in 
the citadel, V-eak and destitute cf a leader, vttt pa'i’lirirnoui 
V enough, the former to pn-e to his troops the command to with- 
draw, the Utter to comjJv with the orders of their captisr 
general and to cvacinte the city a’ong with h'm Thus the 
ti'e df fVKt of t*‘C island fell into thc'h,ard« cf the Rema*‘«. The 
Carth'cmun authoniie^. justly ndicnvit at fo’l) a.M weal- 
rest of thej' general, caused hm to he eTreused. and devUrr! 
war aga nst the Rrmars. It was cf mpenil I’^p'rta-re tn 
Ttccsfr the lost pUce A strwi;; Canhac”' 1 '’^ hr 
Han""', son cf Hanniba’, appcired cfl Mevsana; w'' ''•* V't f eel 
blvkided the straits, Cart*u,rinian a’-^s Is* ' •*? fr'"*. it 
Iwgsn the s*ege on l*'e north sale Il'Cr', hvf c*'v srs t» f 
for the CartHae nuin atmeV to beyn t*-e war wi*h Rc^e, »n n 
b-cx shi up his arms , s^hwh h* 1 a 1 han’V wi'^/raw^. ayi-st 
1 unde-i lh-ea*tarLcn tho^-n t’' t'-* rtr. 

Ih l r'earw'^r- ih- Rrmw n*rsul ApTV s CIi"* C* 
h,2d ap'^atd it Rhe- ,sm wvh r-sin e* h-s im-1 

r’TeedM tn<T is -r I'n a i!s*-k r -*'»r*s7a'eefl''eC*r'‘-tr*'*n 
C*rt. At-diatr and f-rs.-* were ee* th- t'* 
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the allies, not prepared for an attack by the whole Roman army 
and consequently not united, were beaten in detail by the Roman 
legions issuing from the city; and thus the siege was raised. 
The Roman army kept the field during the summer, and even 
made an attempt on Syracuse; but, when that had failed and 
the siege of Echetla (on the confines of the territories of Syra- 
cuse and Carthage) had to be abandoned with loss, the Roman 
army returned to Messana, and thence, leaving a strong garrison 
behind them, to Italy. The results obtained in this first cam- 
paign of the Romans out of Italy probably did not quite corre- 
spond to the expectations formed at home, for the consul had no 
triumph; nevertheless, the energy which the Romans displayed 
in Sicily could not fail to make a great impression on the Sicilian 
Greeks. In the following year both consuls and an army twice 
as large entered the island unopposed. One of them, Marcus 
Valerius Maximus, aftenvards called from this campaign the 
“ hero of Messana ” (Mcssalla), achieved a brilliant victory over 
the allied Carthaginians and Syracusans. After this battle the 
Phoenician army no longer ventured to keep the field against 
the Romans; Alaesa, Centuripa, and the smaller Greek tovms- 
generally joined the victors, and Hiero himself abandoned the 
Carthaginian side and made peace and alliance with Rome 
He pursued a judicious policy in joining the Romans as soon as. 
it appeared that their interference in Sicily was in earnest, and 
while there was still time to purchase peace without cessions and 
sacrifices. The intermediate states in Sicily, Syracuse and 
Messana, which were unable to follow out a policy of their oun 
and had only the choice between Roman and Carthaginian 
hegemony, necessarily preferred the former; because the 
Romans had not probably as yet formed the design of conquer- - 
ing the island for themselves, but sought merely to prevent its 
being acquired by Carthage, and at all events Rome might be 
expected to substitute a juster treatment and due protection 
of commercial freedom for the tyrannising and monopolising- 
system that Carthage pursued. Henceforth Hiero continued to 
be the most important, the steadiest, and the most esteemed 
ally of the Romans in the island. 

The Romans had thus gained their immediate object. By 
their double alliance with Messana and Syracuse, and the firm 
hold which they had on the whole east coast, they secured the 
means of landing on the island and of maintaining — ^which 
hitherto had been a very difficult matter — ^their armies there;, 
and the war, which had previously been doubtful and hazardous,. 
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lost in a great measure its character of rist Accordmglr, no 
greater exertions were made for it than for the wars in Samniom 
and Etnina; the two lemons which were despatched to the 
island for the next ywr sufficed, in concert with the 
Sicilian Greelcs, to drive the Carthatrinians c\'eiywbcrc into 
their fortresses The commander-in-chief of the Carthaciniins, 
Hannitul son of Gisgo, threw himself with the flower of his 
troops into Agnjjentum, to defend to the last that most impor- 
tant of the Carthaginian inland cities. Unable to storm a aty 
so strong, the Romans blockaded it with entrenched lines and a 
<fouWe camp; the besieged, who numbered 50,000, soon suffered 
from %vant of prosTsions. To raise the siege the Carthapnian 
admiral Jfajmo landed at HeroeJea, nnrf cut off in turn the 
supplies from the Roman besi^ng force. On both sides the 
distress was great. At length a battle was re>olved on, to put 
•an end to the state of embarrassment and uncertainty. In 
this battle the Xurnidian casnilfy showed itself just as superior 
to the Roman horse as the Roman mfantr> was superior to the 
Phoeniaan foot; the infantry decided the \'iciory, but the 
losses e>en of the Romans were \try considerable. The result 
of the successful struggle was somewhat marred bv the omim* 
stance that, after the battle, during the confusion and fatigue 
of the conquerors, the beleaguered army succeeded In escaping 
from the oty and m re.aclung the feet. The >actot)* was resTr- 
tbelcss of importance; Agrigenlum fell into the hand* of the 
Romans, and thus the whole island was in their power, with the 
exception of the mvntime fortresses, m which the Carthjgmian 
general Hamdcar, Hanno's successor n command, cntrmclM 
himself to the teeth, and was not to l^e dn% en out either b> force 
or by famine. The war w-as thenceforth cuntirued o^h* liy 
sallies of the Carthsgmians from the S cflian fortresses ard tlfeif 
descents on the Italian coasts 

In fact, the Romans now for th^ first tim^ fell the real ihn* 
culties of the war. If, as we are toUl, the Cinhsgntvn 
diplomatists before the outbreak of hmtriti*^ war'i'il tf - 
Romans not to push the natter to n h'eirh, leesjie arai-s; 
their will no Reman could es-m wa^b I it ha''dt rn the 1* e 
thresh tmt we}} 77.*^ Cwji’Sirxeua f'ez Tv.Wf tf - ica 

withfrit a nral. ard rot only kept tV eoait trxr t f f 'v n 
due oMjerre tird p^os^ded If rn wi'h all r'eettary**, f-' i a’n 
tLrca*enM a descent upon Ita*r, fe- whi-rh it r'Crf. 

ta-r in J rj to mam a retmUr an-y tV'e. Sn n lei a 
large scale oer u r r e d ; Itit jrua'.cf C*r*-ag;niX‘i d'‘ta“'* "v'-'i 
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landed on the Italian coasts and levied contributions on the 
allies of Rome, and, what was worst of all, completely paralysed 
the commerce of Rome and her allies. The continuance of such 
a course for even a short time would suffice entirely to ruin 
Caere, Ostia, Neapolis, Tarentum, and Syracuse, while the 
Carthaginians easily consoled themselves for the loss of the 
tribute of Sicily with the contributions which they levied and 
the rich prizes of their privateering. The Romans now learned, 
what Dionysius, Agathocles, and P3’Trhus had learned before, 
■that it was as difficult to conquer the Carthaginians as it was 
easy to beat them in the field. They saw that everything 
depended on procuring a fleet, and resolved to form one of 
twenty triremes and a hundred quinqueremes. The execution, 
however, of this energetic resolution was not easy. The repre- 
sentation originating in the schools of the rhetoricians, w'hich 
would have us believe that the Romans then for the first time 
dipped their oars in water, is no doubt a childish tale; the 
mercantile marine of Italy must at this time have been very 
extensive, and there was no want even of Italian vessels of war. 
But these were war-barks and triremes, such as had been in use 
in earlier times; quinqueremes, which under the more modem 
system of naval warfare that had originated chiefly in Carthago 
were almost exclusively employed in the line, had not yet been 
built in Italy. The measure adopted by the Romans was there- 
fore much as if a maritime state of the present day were to pass 
at once from the building of frigates and cutters to the building 
of ships of the line; and, just as in such a case now a foreign 
ship of the line would, if possible, be adopted as a pattern, the 
Romans referred their master shipbuilders to a stranded Cartha- ' 
ginian penieres as a model. No doubt the Romans, had they 
wished, might have sooner attained their object with the aid of 
the Syracusans and Massiliots; but their statesmen had too 
much sagacity to desire to defend Italy by means of a fleet not 
Italian. The Italian allies, however, were largely dra^vn upon 
both for the naval officers, who must have been for the most 
part taken from the Italian mercantile marine, and for the 
sailors, whose name {socii navales) shows that for a time they 
were exclusively furnished by the allies; along with these, 
slaves provided by the state and the wealthier families were 
afterwards employed, and ere long also the poorer class of bur- 
gesses. Under such circumstances, and when we take into-' 
account, as is but fair, on the one hand the comparatively low 
state of shipbuilding at that time, and on the other hand the 
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«nei^ of the Romans there xs nothing mcredibJc m the state- 
ment that the Romans soUed wiihtn a> ear the problem— ^^} ch 
baffled Napoleon— of con\ening a continental into a mantime 
pow er, and actuallj laundicd their fleet of tso sail m the spnng 
of It IS true, tliat it •wras b) no means a match for the 
Carthamnnn fleet m numbers and cfflcienc^ at sea, and these 
aren* points of the greater importance, as the na\nt tactics of 
the penod consuted mamU m monceuv'nng in the mintimc 
^^'a^fare of that penod hophtes and archers no doubt fought 
from the deck, and pro)ectiIe machines M-cre also plied from it, 
but the ordinarj and reilU dea<:ivc mode of action consisted in 
Tunning foul of the cnemj s ntssels, for svhich purpose the prosts 
nvere furnished with heasnr iron benks the \tssc1s engaged veere 
m the habit of saflmg round each other till one or the other 
succeeded m p\nng the thrust uhidi usuMN prostd densisr 
Accordmgls the crew of an onlmarv Greek ttirme, consisting 
of about 200 men, contamrd on?v aliout 10 soldiers, but on the 
other hand i;o toners, from 50 to 60 on tne^ deck, that of 
a qumcjuercme numbered about 300 renrers, and soldiers m 
proportion 

The happs idea occurred to the Romans that thet tmghl 
make up for uhit their \Tssefs, s\ith their unpnictiseil effleers 
and cress-s, necessanU lacked in obilit> of manccuning 
as;am assigning a more eomtderab'' part >n na\*al warfare to 
the soldiers l^e\ stationed at the prow of each ses^cf a rtvi"g 
bridge, which could be lowered in front c*- on either side, u 
) was furnished on both 'uies with parapets and had space for 
two men m front ^^’hen the enrm' s xcs^el was sailing up to 
Strike the Roman one, or wtxs Kng al nriide of 1* after the 


of marines was fomed liul Land tnvps were er'p ^e'1 wj »-n 
Te<iui*ed, for this maritime senice In o-e imur'Y a^s r“Arir 
as t ‘o tcg«Tarv-< fought in each shin on occi n of a « r » lu/ 

battle in that «je h-aweiTf the Kerian P ct h 1 ' a t' ^ la- ^ 
tune a U' 5 ihn'’'arm) on l*>afd 

In If w was the Romars crrar-if a. f v* whe-h * r'f* V 
for the CArtKagnum The e err »f 1 rr|eT’ie-5t t* it It ’ -g 
of « Po-uin flee* B-s a fai^y tab- *m! t-eitJ-'S I' -v r~ ilJetf 4 --s 
the f-*t r-cit be u-dr*i»'VHj *n or «er m The r «> 
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s m very truth a noble 
struction of a fleet by the Romans waby their clear perception 
national work — a work through which, tingenuity in in^•ention, 
of what was needful and possible, by ition, they rescued their 
and by energy in resolution and in execii than at first it seemed, 
country from a position which was worsourable to the Romans. 

The outset, nevertheless, was not fav(omeliusScipio,whohad 
The Roman admiral, the consul Gnaeus Cen vessels ready for sea 
sailed for I^Iessana with the first seventefie should be able to cap- 
fancied, when on the voyage, that 1 division of the Cartha- 
ture Lipara by a coup dc main. But a aded the harbour of the 
ginian fleet stationed at Panormus blockt anchor, and captured 
island where the Roman vessels rode a1sul without a struggle, 
the whole squadron along with the conet from likewise sailing, 
This, however, did not deter the main fleited, for Messana. On 
as soon as its preparations were compkin with a Carthaginian 
its voyage along the Italian coast it fell n which it had the good 
reconnoitring squadron of less strength, onterbalancing the first 
fortune to inflict a loss more than cound victorious it entered 
loss of the Romans; and thus successful ansul Gaius Duilius took 
the port of Messana, where the second coiolleague. At the pro- 
the command in room of his captured c Messana, the Cartha- 
montory of Mylae, to the north-west of js under the command 
ginian fleet, that advanced from Panorm\A'hich here underwent 
of Hannibal, encountered the Roman, '^aginians, seeing in the 
its first trial on a great scale. The Cartl^Lomans an easy prey, 
ill-sailing and awkward vessels of the I newly invented board- 
fell upon them in irregular order; but the^ciency. The Roman 
ing-bridges proved their thorough efi, enemy as they came 
vessels hooked and stormed those of th^ached either in front 
up one by one; they could not be appndge descending on the 
■or on the sides without the dangerous brisr, about fifty Cartha- 
enemy’s deck. When the battle was ovfwere sunk or captured 
ginian vessels, almost the half of the fleet,ue ship of the admiral 
by the Romans; among the latter was t,Trhus. The gain was 
Hannibal, formerly belonging to king Pj’s victory. Rome had 
great; still greater the moral effect of thfe her hand the means 
suddenly become a naval power, and held' threatened to be end- 
of energetically terminating a war which (lerce of Italy in ruin, 
lessly prolonged and to involve the comif They might attack 
Two plans were open to the Romanslrive her of the coast 
Carthage on the Italian islands and depfir another — a scheme 
fortresses of Sicily and Sardinia one aftfl-combined operations 
which was perhaps practicable through well 
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by I&nd and seaj and, in the event o! its being accomphshed, 
peace might cither be conduded with Carthage on the basa 
of the cession of these islands, or, should such terms not be 
accepted or pro\e unsatisfactory', the second stage of the war 
might be transferred to Afnca. Or they might neglect the 
islands and throw themsehes at once with all their strength 
on Afnca, not, m the adventurous style of Agathodcs, burning 
their \esscls behind them and staking all on the \ictoiy of a 
desperate band, but covering with o Strong fleet the communicn* 
tions between the Afncan ini-ading army and Italy; and in 
that case a peace on moderate terms might be expected from 
the consternation of the enemy after the first succe<scs, or, 
if the Romans chose, thev might by pushing matters to an 
extremity compel the enemy to entire surrender. 

They chase, m the first instance, the former plan of opera- 
tions. In the year after the battle of Mylae (Jj|) the conml 
Lucius Scip’" *'''''»«'rrd the nort of Alena in Corsica— we stil! 
possess the ■ • * • , • — -r 

this deed— • • 

An attempt to establish u iuu(iti(. •.! » » 

'•f that island failed, because the fleet stanted troops for landing. 

• >«-tter success, 

red; tnil no 
e. Korwas 
ted the v^ar 
arms on sea 
le numerous 
• irrans, 

. . pra*p; 

while m the coast fortresses •■sr-* * • * them- 

scKcs without clialicngc, particularly m their heatf-quarfrn of 
Panormus and in their new stronghold of Drrpana, to wh^h, 
on itccount of its easier defence by sea, Hamlrar ha I Iran'frrrt^t 
the mhabitants of 1 ryx. A second grext naval enrazrement off 
the promontory of Tyndxm(}5I),m which l«»h pirtirs cLirT'xI 
the victory, made no change n the positnn of afla 's In tl i« 
wav no prt?gTei* wa-S made, whether n con'r^jen'c cl the 
dueled co"Tmand and the rapid chingcs »*i ll.e ru‘T'"An«Jcrt 
of the Roman troops, which remleml rr>n*mtraied r^s^• 
apement of a senes of eperatnns cn a small sra'e 
<fv*i-ult, or frrm fh' Emeral s'fateprtif rejatr—s of »h*^ ra*'*. 

*ch errtamfv, as the sctmcc cf war th'xi were u “far»s*.r* 

alJe to th^ a»»ackmg party tn jr‘'faT{j <»;), sr«l ptfl^mUry 
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so to the Romans, who were still on the mere threshold of 
scientific warfare. • Meanwhile, although the pillaging of the 
Italian coasts had ceased, the commerce of Italy suffered not 
much less than it had done before the fleet was built. 

Weary of a course of operations without results, and impatient 
to put an end to the war, the senate resolved to change its system, 
and to assail Carthage in Africa. In the spring of a fleet 
of 330 ships of the line set sail for the coast of Libya: at the 
mouth of the river Himera on the south coast of Sicily it embarked 
the army for landing, consisting of four legions, under the charge 
of the two consuls Marcus AtUius Regulus and Lucius Manlius 
Volso, both experienced generals. The Carthaginian admiral 
suffered the embarkation of the enemy’s troops to take place; 
but on continuing their voyage towards Africa the Romans 
found the Punic fleet drawn up in order of battle off Ecnomus 
to protect its native land from invasion. Seldom have greater 
numbers fought at sea than were engaged in the battle that now 
ensued. The Roman fleet of 330 sail contained at least 100,000 
men in its crews, besides the landing army of about 40,000; 
the Carthaginian of 350 vessels was manned by at least an equal 
number; so that wellnigh three hundred thousand men were 
brought into action on this day to decide the contest between 
the two mighty peoples. The Phoenicians were placed in a 
single widely-extended line, with their left wing restmg on the 
Sicilian coast. The Romans arranged themselves in a triangle, 
with the ships of the two consuls as admirals at the apex, the 
first and second squadrons drawn out in oblique line to the right 
and left, and a third squadron, having the vessels built for the 
transport of the cavalry in tow, forming the line which closed 
the triangle. They thus bore down in close order on the enemy. 
A fourth squadron placed in reserve followed more slowly. The 
wedge-shaped attack broke without difficulty the Carthaginian 
line, for its centre, which was first assailed, intentionally gave 
way, and the battle resolved itself into three separate engage- 
ments. While the admirals with the two squadrons drawn up 
on the wings pursued the Carthaginian centre and were closely 
engaged with it, the left wing of the Carthaginians drawn up 
along the coast wheeled round upon the third Roman squadron, 
which was prevented by the vessels which it had in tow from 
following the two others, and by a vehement onset in superior 
force drove it against the shore; at the same time the Roman 
reserve was turned on the open sea, and assailed from behind, 
by the right wing of the Carthaginians. The first of these three 
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ragagcmcnts was soon at an end; the ships of the Carthaginian 
centre, jn&ntfcstly much tvedjL.cr thui the two Komfin s<]us(frons 
with which they were coga^jed, took to flight. Weanwhile the 
two other divisions of the Romans had a 5e\ere encounter with 
the superior enemy j but in close fighting the dreaded boardings 

1 —•-> ... k.. t^“V 

was relieved, and the Carthaginian iTSstls of the tight wing 
retired before the superior force. And now, when this conflict 
had been decided in fa^'our of the Romans, all the Roman sweJs 
that still could keep the sea fell on the rear of the Carthaginian 
left mng, which was obstinately following op its advantage, 
so tliat it was surrounded and almost all the ^'cssels composing 
it were taken. The losses otherwnse were nearlv equal. Of 
the Roman fleet 34 sail were sunk; of the Carthaginian jo were 
sunk, and 64 wxre taken. 

Kotwithstandmg its considerable loss, the Carthaginian fleet 
did not gi^e up the protection of Afnca, and with that tie'v 
returned to the gulf of Carthage, where it eapccted the descent 
to take pktee and purposed to p>'e battle a second time. Itut 
the Romans landed, not on the western side of the peninsula 
which helps to form the gulf, Init on the eastern iiile, where the 
baj of Qupe.s presented a spacious harlour aflonlmg proteetK-n 
rom almost all winds, and the town, situated clasc by the sea 
m a shield-shaped eminence rising out ol the plain, supnljed 
Ji excellent defence for the harbour. The>' di<eTnba'’k«i the 
roops without hindrance from tic enemy, and eitaWtihcd 
licmsehts on the hill, in a short time an enlrmched naval 
amp was constructed, rmd the land army was at liberty to 
ommenre operations The Roman troops ranijed avr the 
ountry and lesicil contnlaitions ihev were ahV to »’U'd as 
i..m asso.coosUscstoRome Through the rarest fOxllc'Tiuo^ 

.he bold scheme had succeeded at the fi*tt strike, a*d wi’h 
liut slight sacnficfs the end seefretl T? ' eg 1 1 

fonfiJcnce that n this respect nnimited the Rc'*'ar.s e\_-frd 
bj the resolution of the swirte to rccalJ In ItaV tl^ prratef 
portion of tl e f'-ei end half of the orrav: Jfarmi 
remaned n Africa with 40 ihijrt. s'" I 

ej\'Blrv Heir conf«'ence, h-iweter, wit se^-",“V r t <»e'' 
str ned Tlie Carths'nr.an am>. wl eh wxt d 'lejttrrrvJ, 
did %enti re nio l*e fUjt, I'ot w»s ti t d »• 
ccmfliure n the wooded de£'e», in it rv-J-'i rake r- ui-* 
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of its two best arms, the cavalry and the elephants. The towns 
surrendered en masse; the Numidians rose in insurrection, and 
overran the open country far and wide, Regulus might hope 
to begin the next campaign with the siege of the capital, and 
with that view he pitched his camp for the wdnter in its immediate 
^dcinity at Tunes, 

The spirit of the Carthaginians was broken: they sued for 
peace. But the conditions which the consul proposed — ^not 
merely the cession of Sicily 'and Sardinia, but the conclusion 
of an alliance on unequal terms with Rome, which w^ould have 
bound the Carthaginians to renounce their owm war-marine and 
to furnish vessels for the Roman wars — conditions w'hich would 
have placed Carthage on a level with Neapolis and Tarentum, 
could not be accepted, so long as a Carthaginian army kept tlie 
field and a Carthaginian fleet kept the sea, and the capital stood 
unshaken. 

The mighty enthusiasm, which kindles into a noble flame 
among Oriental nations, even the most abased, on the approach 
of extreme peril — the energy of dire necessity — impelled the 
Carthaginians to exertions, such as were by no means expected 
from a nation of shopkeepers. Hamilcar, who had carried on 
the guerilla war against the Romans in Sicily with so much 
success, appeared in Libya with the flower of the Sicilian troops, 
who furnished an admirable nucleus for the newly levied force. 
The connections and gold of the Carthaginians, moreover, brought 
to them troop after troop of excellent Numidian horse, and also 
numerous Greeks mercenaries; amongst whom was the cele- 
brated captain Xanthippus of Sparta, whose talent for organisa- 
tion and strategical skill were of great service to Ms new 
masters.^ While the Carthaginians were thus making their 
preparations in the course of the winter, the Roman general 
remained inactive at Tunes. Whether it was that he did not 
anticipate the storm which was gathering over his head, or that 
a sense of military honour prohibited him from doing what his 
position demanded — instead of renouncing a siege which he was 
not in a condition even to attempt, and shutting himself up in 
the stronghold of Culpea, he remained with a handful of men 

^ The statement, that the military talent of Xanthippus was the primary 
means of saving Carthage, is probably coloured ; the ofScers of Carthage can 
bardly have waited for foreigners to teach them that the light African 
cavalry could be more appropriately employed on the plain than among 
hills and forests. From such stories, the echo of the talk of Greek guard- 
rooms, even Polybius is not free. The statement that Xanthippus was 
put to death by the Carthaginians after the victory is a fiction- he 
departed voluntarily, perhaps to enter>thc Egyptian service ’ 

M. — II 
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before the walls of the hostile capital^ ne^lectinp ewn to scairc 
hjs line of retreat to the naval camp; and neglecting to prrr\^de 
himself with— what aboic aU he wanted, and what'mi^hl haw 
been so easily obtained through negotiation wnih the rcwlted 
Kumidtan tnbes— a pood light ca\-alry. He thus wantonly 
himself and his army" into a plight simBar to that which 

I charged, 

' ■ • field and 

tcv should 

d- ■ . r ** . f** armv 

• ! - 1- •. Ue 

• ■ . ‘ ‘ J hut, 

reljing on their msmciblencss m the open field, they at once 
accepted battle notwnthstanding their tnfcnorily of strength — 
for. although the numbers of the mfantrs’ on bolli sides wt'c 
/ ■ ■ • • ' r~' /i/i/} jcc patv tif 

* *.* ont>— and notwithstanding 

V . : - • • .. ind where the Carthtginians 

were draivn up, a brova pi.n.. p.obably not far from Tunes. 
Xanlhippus, who on this day commanded the Cartlnginians, 
♦t'atof the enemy, which was stationed, 

• •• • eofbaltle; the few squadrons 

• • • dost I'l a moment before the 

masses of the encm} * nuijt, .«.J the Roman infantry found 
itself outflanked by them and surrounded, nic Irgtofts, tin- 
shaken by their apnarrnt danger, advanced to fttuek Ih* 

»— •» 1 1 «V.« & 


engaged the merccnar) infantry on the nghl of the enernr, a^d 
overthrew them comfdctely. But this very success bmVr up 
the Roman ranks. The roam body ndred, h> ifw* 

elephants in front and by the cas-alfs'cn the nmLs and tn tJe 
rear, fomird square, and defended itself with h*-nK* cn fv»', 
but the close masses were at length Imkrn ard swrpt away. 
Thesiciomus left w ng mrounienJ tl e s’lll fr-ih Ca»i* s? imi 
centre, where the Ijb)a.n «fa.ntr) pTjureJ a s.—jUr fs?'- I t 
it. From lh*“ nature of tl.e fruund amf tie n 

of iheen-mv’j casa’rj’.all tleccrefutanis n tl-*- raiset wtt 
eut djwn rf lAcn tjn*-"'‘<TS, only two th-^' S rj~, <' «■*’», 
n all p*uln*/(’i»v, the I ght l/ocp ard I ' w* » wrf^ »’ » 

fvf-'d at th- o -iTeaceromt, ga "cd— ife Rffur 
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stood to be slaughtered— a start sufficient to enable them with 
difficulty to reach Clupea. Among the few prisoners was the 
consul himself who afterwards died in Carthage; his faniily, 
under the idea that he had not been treated by the Carthaginians 
according to the usages of war, wreaked a most revolting ven- 
geance on two noble Carthaginian captives till even the slaves 
were moved to pity, and on their information the tribunes 
put a stop to the shameful outrage.^ 

When the terrible new’s reached Rome, the first care of the 
Romans was naturally directed to the saving of the force shut 
up in Clupea. A Roman fleet of 350 sail immediately started, 
and after a noble victory at the Hermaean promontory, in 
which the Carthaginians lost 114 ships, it reached Clupea 
just in time to deliver from their hard-pressed position the 
remains of the defeated army which were there entrenched. 
Had it been despatched before the catastrophe occurred, it 
might have converted the defeat into a victory that would 
probably have put an end to the Punic wars. But so com- 
pletely had the Romans now lost their judgment, that after 
a successful conflict before Clupea they embarked all their 
troops and sailed home, voluntarily evacuating that important 
and easily defended position which secured to them facilities 
for landing in Africa, and abandoning their numerous African 
allies without protection to the vengeance of the Cartha- 
ginians. The Carthaginians did not neglect the opportunity 
of filling their empty treasur)’’, and of making their subjects 
clearly understand the consequences of rebellion. An extra- 
ordinary contribution of 1000 talents of silver (£244,000) and 
20,000 oxen was levied, and the sheiks in all the communities 
that had revolted were crucified; it is said that there were three 
thousand of them, and that this revolting atrocity on the part 
of the Carthaginian authorities really laid the foundation of the 
revolution which broke forth in Africa some years later. Lastlj'^, 
as if to fill up the measure of misfortune to the Romans even as 
their measure of success had been filled before, on the homeward 
voyage of the fleet three-fourths of the Roman vessels perished 
with their crews in a violent) storm; only eighty reached their 
^Nothing further is known with certainty as to the end of Regulus; 
even his mission to Rome — which is sometimes placed in sometimes 
in — is very imperfectly attested. The later Romans, who sought 

in the fortunes and misfortunes of their forefathers mere materials for 
school themes, made Regulus the type of heroic misfortune as they, made 
Fabricius the type of heroic poverty, and circulated a number of anecdotes 
in his name — incongruous embellishments, contrasting ill with serious 
and sober history. 
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port (July $ Jl) The capt^s bad forttold the impending mis* 
chief, but the extcmponsed Roman adrainUs had netertheless 
giN cn orders to sail. 

After successes so immense the Carthaginians were able to 
resume their ofiensn “ -v'-*-'- 1— d ' — {n abev- 

ance. Hasdrubal, S' . with a 

strong force, which ^ ^ ■ - ' ' ; ■ •■jormou* 

number of elephants — amounting to 140— to keep the field 
against the Romans: the last battle hil shovi-n that it was 
possible to make up for the want of good mfantrj* to some extent 
by elephants and casalry. The Romans also mumcil the war 
m Sicily; the annihilation of their invadmg army Kail, as the 
s oluntarv evacuation 0! Qupca shows, at once restored ascend- 
ancy m the senate to the party which w.as opposed to the war in 
Africa and was content with the gradual subjugation of tl»e 
islands. But for this purpose too there was need of a (T'nit; 
and, since that which luid conquered at .Mjiae, at nenomur, 
and at the Herrraean promontory was deslrojcd, they Iratfl a 
new' one. Keels were aC once laid down /or tio new vnsels of 
war—lhcy had never hitherto undertaken the building of so 
many simultaneously •-and tn the mcrcdibly short space of three 
months they were all ready for sex In the spnng of SJf th-* 
Roman fleet, numbering 300 vessels mostly new , »p;>ear«d on the 
north Coast of Sicflv, I’anormus, the most important town h 
Girlbagnian Sicilv, was acquired through a sucresiful attack 
-from the seaboard, and the ^mailer places there, JyJjntu'n. 

* (VphaJoedium, and Tyndans, hkev’use fell mto the hinds of th*' 
Romans, so that along the who'^ north coast of t’*e nV’vl 
'rhcrmai* alone srat retained by the Cartlragmians Rx-wJUrus 
l*<*camc thenceforth one of the chief stations of the Rotra''s m 
Sicilv Tlie star bv land, nevertheless, rwxdc no pn-xtress; tfv 
two armies stoo<l face to face before tilylneum, licit Ih^ Roman 
comnunders, who knew not how to ercouaier the p-s** of 


Tlicy acfomphd «! tl cir object with^t cppc-it-'W, t, 

l-isirg first run ag’’c'jni! in the lroal>lt*c"*w, au! to tf'rp ' •* 

Tj’iV**rr»rTs, WAtr*'s tie Ijrssef SsTUs, 

cully F''t cl-^a' sr^ n. tl - ft'vt e-'cc'— "el * str'-n 

S*c.)v acvl Italy, whv*-!! rert r“<'re th*.- ijv r* fh“ i' » 

oceai '■n a’v> t‘^ pi’^ta, n*twi*'*stx-^j'; rrp»Tw**vr} 
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and entreaties to be allowed to take the course along the coast, 
were obliged by command of the consuls to steer straight from 
Panormus across the open sea to Ostia. 

Despondency now seized the fathers of the city; they resolved 
to reduce their war-fleet to sixty sail, and to confine the war by 
sea to the defence of the coasts, and to the convoy of transports. 
Fortunately, just at this time, the languishing war in Sicily took 
a more favourable turn. In the year {ry^, Thermae, the last 
point which the Carthaginians held on the north coast, and tlic 
important island of Lipara, had fallen into the hands of the 
Romans, and in the following year (summer of the consul 
Gains Caecilius Metellus achieved a brilliant victory over the 
army of elephants under the walls of Panormus. These animals, 
which had been imprudently brought forward, were wounded by 
the light troops of the Romans stationed in the moat of the town ; 
some of them 'fell into the moat, and others fell back on their 
o'wn troops, who crowded in wild disorder along with the elephants 
towards the beach, that they might be picked up by the Phoeni- 
cian ships. One hundred and twenty elephants were captured, 
and the Carthaginian army, whose strength depended on these 
animals, was obliged once more to shut itself up in its fortresses. 
Eryx soon fell into the hands of the Romans {■^^), and the 
Carthaginians retained nothing in the island but Drepana and 
Lilybaeum. Carthage a second time offered peace; but the 
victory of Metellus and the exhaustion of the enemy gave to tlie 
more energetic party ascendancy in the senate. 

Peace was declined, and it was resolved to prosecute in 
earnest the siege of the two Sicilian cities, and for this purpose 
to send to sea once more afleetof 200 sail. Thesiegeof Lilybaeum, 
the first great and regular siege undertaken by Rome, and one of 
the most obstinate known in history, was opened by the Romans 
with an important success: they succeeded in introducing their 
fleet into the harbour of the city, and in blockading it on the side 
facing the sea. The besiegers, however, were not able to close 
the sea completely. In spite of their sunken vessels and their 
palisades, and in spite of the most careful vigilance, dexterous 
mariners, accurately acquainted rvith the shallows and channels, 
maintained with swift-sailing vessels a regular communication 
between the besieged in the city and the Carthaginian fleet in 
the harbour of Drepana. In fact, after a time, a Carthaginian 
squadron of 50 sail succeeded in running into the harbour, in 
throwing a large quantity of provisions and a reinforcement of 
10,000 men into the city, and in returning unmolested. The 
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besieging land army >vas not much more fortunate. Tliey b^n 
with a regular attack; machines \serc erected, and in a short 
time the batteries had demolished six of the lowers flanking the 
ivalls. so that the breach soon appeared to be practicable. But 

• ■ cb* 

An attempt ot uie koiu^u.^ t.... nth 

the gamson was Iike\nse frustrated m proper time. And, after 
a first sally made for the purpose of burning the Romm set of 
machines had been repulsed, Carthaginians succeeded during 
a stormy night m effecting ^eir object. Upon this the Romans 
abandoned Uicir preparations for an assault, and contented 
themscli. es with blocking the city by land and water. The 
prospect of success in this way was indeed ver>' remote, so long 
ns tliey wxrc unable whoH) to preclude the entrance of the 
enemy’s vessels; and the army of the besiegers was in a con* 
dition not much better than that of the besieged w Uie ciiv, 
because their supplies were frequently cut off by the numcroui 
• tjf the Carthagimans, and their ranks 

. , . . .• -whole, 

». » of 

sufficient importance to iiiuu«.t ■ the 

hbonous task, which promised to w crowned in lime with the 
desired success. 

But the new consul Publius Oamhus considered the task cf 
fn.sntairmg Uic iniestmcnt of Liljbaeum too tnll ng. be prt* 
r . , • . , rnoTc the pUn of operatjors, and with h s 
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taken on board snlunteers from tlic legions, he st.srtcd 
miclright, and suing w good ord*r with h..s right wi^g I'v tie 
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retrograde movement he lost the free choice of his position, and 
was obliged to accept battle in a line, which on the one liand was 
outflanked by that of the enemy to the extent of five ships — for 
there was not time fully to deploy the vessels as they issued from 
the harbour — and on the other hand was crowded so close on 
the shore that his vessels could neither retreat, nor sail behind 
the line so as to come to each other’s aid. Not only was the 
battle lost before it began, but the Roman fleet was so com- 
pletely ensnared that it fell almost wholly into the hands of the 
enemy. The consul indeed escaped, for he was the first who 
fled; but 93 Roman vessels, more than three-fourths of the 
blockading fleet, with the flower of the Roman legions on board, 
fell into the hands of the Phoenicians. It was the first and only 
great naval victory which the Carthaginians gained over the 
Romans. Lilybaeum was practically relieved on the side 
towards the sea, for though the remains of the Roman fleet 
returned to their former position, they were much too weak 
seriously to blockade a harbour which had never been wholly 
closed, and they could only protect themselves from the attack 
of the Carthaginian ships with the assistance of the land army. 
That single imprudent act of an inexperienced and criminally 
thoughtless officer had thrown away all that had been with so 
much difficulty attained by the long and galling warfare around 
the fortress; and those war-vessels of the Romans which his 
presumption had not forfeited were shortly afterwards destro}’ ed 
by the folly of his colleague. The second consul, Lucius Junius 
Pullus, who had received the charge of lading at Syracuse the 
supplies destined for the army at Lilybaeum, and of convoying 
the transports along the south coast of the island with a second 
Roman fleet of 120 war-vessels, instead of keeping his ships 
together, committed the error of allowing the first set of trans- 
ports to depart unattended and of only following with the 
second. When the Carthaginian vice-admiral, Carthalo, who 
with a hundred select ships blockaded the Roman fleet in the port 
of Lilybaeum, received the intelligence, he proceeded to the 
south coast of the island, cut off the two Roman squadrons from 
each other b)'- interposing between them, and compelled them to 
take shelter in two harbours of refuge on the inhospitable shores 
of Gela and Camarina. The attacks of the Carthaginians were 
■ indeed bravely repulsed by the Romans with the help of the 
shore batteries, which had for some time been erected there as 
everywhere along the coast; but, as the Romans could not hope 
to effect a junction and continue their voyage, Carthalo could 
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leave the elements to finish his irork. The next great storm, 
accordmely, completely anmluhted the two Roman fleets in 


reached its sixteenth >ear; and they sccmeti lo m. uuuv. . 
their object m the sixteenth than m the first. In this war four 
large fleets had perished, three of them with Roman armies <m 
board, a fourth select land army had been destrojed bv the 
enemy m Libya; to say nothing of the numerous losses which 

—•nent5,and by the 
• and the diseases, 
• • warmeptawav 


brunt of the war by* sea, and, in addition, at least an equal p'm* 
portion with the Romans of the vsarfare by land. Of the 
fmancialloss it is not possible to form any conception, but both 
the direct damage susUitied m ships and nattrul, and the 
indirect injury through the patalysing of trade, rust have lirtn 
immense An evil still greater than this was th^ rahamtK'n of 
all the methods by which th-y liad sought to lemmatc tlie war 
'riicy ' ««• . ' . » * • 

A full cz ' 

/ taken • ■ , ’ 

Ivut the tvro mighty nav al strongtioWvof Ia 1> batum ard Dirpar a 
stood more invincible tlian ever hat were they to do? In 
fact, there was in some extent reason for deipocfl-acy, Tlie 
fathers of the city became faint hearted; alVjwed natter* 
Simply to take th'ir course, knowing well that a war pn.traet<’«{ 
without object or end was wore fwrmcamt for Italy tl.ia tS* 
stranjrg ol th- Ixu nan ami the Un p''any, fa.1 wi*.‘--v.t tf.it 
ctmr.r^’* ard confdcrce in thr naticn a*-i{ in fjrtaa.*, wh-eh 
couki stimulate n-w sacr)''m n adiitt n to tf/5'i*' tfu: fu.1 
alfeotly l<en UvsW w van Theyd f rt, »} iV 
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Sicilian fortresses and barely maintaining what they possessed, 
— measures which, in the absence of a fleet, required a very 
numerous army and extremely costly preparations. 

Now, if ever, the time had come when Carthage was in a posi- 
tion to humble her mighty antagonist. She, too, of course must 
have felt some exhaustion of resources; but, in the circum- 
stances, the Phoenician finances could not possibly be so dis- 
organised as to prevent the Carthaginians from continuing the 
war, which cost them little beyond money, offensively and 
with energy. The Carthaginian government, however, was not 
energetic, but on the contrary weak and indolent, unless im- 
pelled to action by an easy and sure gain or by extreme necessity. 
Glad to be rid of the Roman fleet, they foolishly allowed their 
own also to fall into decay, and began after the example of the 
enemy to confine their operations by land and sea to the petty 
warfare in and around Sicily. 

Thus there ensued six years of uneventful warfare (f 
the most inglorious in the history of this century for Rome, and 
inglorious also for the Carthaginian people. One man, however, 
among the latter thought and acted differently from his nation. 
Hamilcar, named Barak or Barca (i.e. lightning), a young 
officer of great promise, was entrusted with the supreme com- 
mand in Sicily in the year His army, like every Cartha- 

ginian one, was defective in a trustworthy and experienced 
infantry; and the government, although it was perhaps in a 
position to create such an infantry and at any rate was bound 
to make the attempt, contented itself with passively looking on 
at its defeats or at most with nailing the defeated generals to the 
cross. Hamilcar resolved to take the matter into his own hands.- 
He knew well that his mercenaries were as indifferent to Carthage’ 
as to Rome, and that he had to expect from his government 
not Phoenician or Libyan conscripts, but at the best a permission 
to save his country with his troops in his own way, provided it 
cost nothing. But he knew himself also, and he knew men. His 
mercenaries cared nothing for Carthage; but a true general is 
able to substitute his own person for his country in the affection 
of his soldiers; and such an one was this young commander. 
After he had habituated his men to face the legionaries in the 
warfare of outposts before Drepana and Lilybaeum, he estab- 
lished himself with his force on Mount Ercte (Monte Pellegrino 
near Palermo), which commands like a fortress the neighbouring 
country; and making them settle there with their wives and 
children, levied contributions from the plains, while Phoenician 
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pmateers plundered the ItalUn «)ast as far as Cumae. He 
thus provided hU people \Mth copious supplies uiihout asking 
money from the Carthagmiam,andy keeping up the commumca* 
tion Viith Drepana by sea, he threatened to surprise the im* 


%\hich bore hall way up the city of the same name and on its 
summit a temple of Aphrodite, had been hitherto Ln the hands 
of the Romans, who made it a basis for annoMne Drepana, 
Hamflcar deprived them of the town and besiegttl the temple, 
while the Romans m turn blockaded him from the plain Ihe 
Celtic deserters from the Carthaguiwm army wlio were statnned 
by the Romans at the forlorn post of tlic temple— a reckless 
pack of marauders, who m the course of this siege pUmdcrttl the 
temple and perpetrated c\ery sort of outrare— defended th** 
summit of the rock with desperate courage, but ffamnear d^i 
not allow htmscU to be again dislodged from the town, and kept 
hia communications constantfy open by sea with (he fl^et and 
the garrison of Drepana, The war ta Sicily seemed to be anum* 
ing a turn more and more unfas^urablc^ to the Romans. Th* 
Roman state was losing in that warfare its r'one) and its nm, 
and the Roman generals their honour; it was af*«dy clear that 
no Roman general tvas a match (or Hamdcar, and the time 
might be calcuLsted *•%•" ?.*•* r»'*‘ 
would be ab’e boldl> • : » ' r • . i-. . 

, The privateers of }.'• • "I *• ’’ 

audaaly on the Italian coast: already a praetor had l^ecn 
obliged to take the field agaiut a band of Carlhagruun roirri 
which lud landed (here. A few *far» rore, ard Haraii-'af 
might with his Gfcl has'c accomn'ohed from wlut Lu »-5n 
sulcequenlly undertook t) the land route frn*n bpairt. 

The Roman renate, boweser, pcrscvtrtd m i*» i>* 

desponding part) for once fad the ru)jri*Y If^rr. At f-" gth 
a numlvr of sagaerms and Ingh-spiri'ed r "i t<> 
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tion — such as had been resorted to in Athens also, but not on 
so magnificent a scale — the wealthy and patriotic Romans 
equipped a war fleet, the nucleus of which was supplied by the 
ships built for privateering and the practised crews which they 
contained, and which altogether was far more carefully fitted 
out than had hitherto been the case in the shipbuilding of 
the state. 

This fact — that a number of citizens in the twenty-third year 
of a severe war voluntarily presented to the state tAvo hundred 
ships of the line, manned by 60,000 sailors — stands perhaps 
unparalleled in the annals of history. The consul Gaius Luta- 
tius Catulus, to whom fell the honour of conducting this fleet 
to the Sicilian seas, met with almost no opposition: the two or 
three Carthaginian vessels, with which Hamilcar had made his 
corsair expeditions, disappeared before the superior force, and 
almost without resistance the Romans occupied the harbours of 
Lilybaeum and Drepana, the siege of which was now undertaken 
with energy by water and by land. Carthage was completely 
taken by surprise; even the two fortresses, weakly provisioned, 
were in great danger. A fleet was equipped at home ; but with 
all the haste Avhich they displayed, the year came to an end 
without any appearance of Carthaginian sails in the Sicilian 
waters; and when at length, in the spring of [r^-, the hurriedly 
prepared vessels appeared in the offing of Drepana, they deserved 
the name of a fleet of transports rather than that of a war fleet 
ready for action. The Phoenicians had hoped to land undis- 
turbed, to disembark their stores, and to be able to take on 
board the troops requisite for a naval battle;' but the Roman 
vessels intercepted them, and forced them, when about to sail 
from the island of Hiera (now Maritima) for Drepana, to accept 
battle near the little island of Aegusa (Favignano) (10 March, 
Mf)- The issue was not for a moment doubtful; the Roman 
fleet, well built and manned, and admirably handled by the able 
praetor Publius Valerius Falto (for a wound received before 
Drepana still confined the consul Catulus to his bed), defeated 
at the first blow the heavily laden and poorly and inadequately 
manned vessels of the enemy; fifty were sunk, and with seventy 
prizes the victors sailed into the port of Lilybaeum. The last 
great effort of the Roman patriots had borne fruit; it brought 
victory, and with victory peace. 

The Carthaginians first crucified the unfortunate admiral — 
a step which did not mend the matter — and then despatched 
to the Sicilian general unlimited authority to conclude a peace. 
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H^ilcar, who saw htS heroic labours of se\en years undone 
by the fault of others, magnanimously submitted to what was 

erhismDitm 
indeed could 

' command of 

the sea, and it was not to be expected that the Carthaginian 
government, which had i-ainK cndeai-oured to fill its empt' 
treasury bv a state loan in tg>pt, would mai.c e'cn an> furth'f 
attempt to \ anquish the Roman fleet He therefore surrendered 
Sicily Th^ mdependence and mtcgntj of tlic Girtliaginun 
state and temtorj, on the other hand, were express/} recog 
nised in the usual form Rome bound herself not to enter inro 
a separate alliance with the CarthaginL-in, and Carthage eng^ged 
not to enter mto separate alliance with ihc Roman, S}mmachv 
— that is, with their respective subject or dependent communJ 
ties, neither was to male imr, or exercise rights of sovereign tv* 
or undcrtale recruiting within Uic others dominions* Tie 


deliver up his arms and the Roman deserter* was resolutelv 
refused b> Hamilcar, and with succc%s Catului limited from 
his second request, and allowed the rhoenicuM a free departure 
from Sicaf) for the moderate ransom of iS Jtmtu (tts 6 / ) per 
man 
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unal’- tj dmj- whether U— eppir^nU c! pe -pn-'d p-v e 
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in reality rejected it merely for the purpose of exacting some 
further concessions from the enemy, or whether, rcmcmbcTing 
thatRegulus had summoned Carthage to surrender her political 
independence, they were resolved to continue the war till they 
had gained that end — so that it was no longer a question of peace, 
but a question of conquest. If the refusal took place with the 
former view, it was probably mistaken; compared with the gain 
of Sicily every other concession was of little moment, and look- 
ing to the determination and the inventive genius of llamilcar, 
it was vciy- rash to stake the securing of the principal gain on the 
attainment of secondary objects. If on the other hand the 
party opposed to the peace regarded the complete political 
annihilation of Carthage as the only end of the struggle that 
would satisfy the Roman community, it showed political tact 
and anticipation of coming events; but whether the resources 
of Rome would have sufheed to renew the expedition of Regulus 
and to follow it up as far as might be required not merely to 
break the courage but to breach the walls of the mighty Phoeni- 
cian city, is another question, to which no one now can venture 
to give either an affirmative or a negative answer. 

At last the settlement of the momentous question was en- 
trusted to a commission which was to decide it upon the spot 
in Sicily. It confirmed the proposal in substance; only, the 
sum to be paid by Carthage for the costs of the war was raised 
to 3200 talents (£790,000), a third of which was to be paid down 
at once, and the remainder in ten annual instalments. The 
definitive treaty included, in addition to the surrender of Sicily, 
the cession also of the islands between Sicily and Italy, but this 
can only be regarded as an alteration of detail made on revision; 
for it is self-evident that Carthage, when surrendering Sicily, 
could hardly desire to retain the island of Lipara which had long 
been occupied by the Roman fleet, and the suspicion, that an 
ambiguous stipulation was intentionally introduced into the 
treaty with reference to Sardinia and Corsica, is unworthy and 
improbable. 

Thus at length they came to terms. The unconquered 
general of a vanquished nation descended from the mountains 
which he had defended so long, and delivered to the new masters 
of the island the fortresses which the Phoenicians had held in 
their uninterrupted possession for at least four hundred years, 
and from whose walls all assaults of the Hellenes had recoiled 
unsuccessful. The west had peace (^^). 

Let us pause for a moment over the conflict, which extended 
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the dominion of Rome be\ ond the cirdmg sea that encloses the 
peninsula. It was one of the longest and most 5c\‘cre which the 
Romans ever waged; many of the soldiers who fought in t^e 
decish-e batUe were unborn when the contest began. N'c«r« 
theless, despite the incomparably noble incidents which it now 
and again presented, we can scarcely name any war which ih* 
Romans managed so wretchedly and %\-ith such % acillation, iwth 
in a imlilaij’ and m a political point of %iew. It could hardly 
be othenvise. The contest occurred amidst a transition in their 
political system— the tratxsition from an Italian pohev*, which 
no longer sufficed, to the policy of a great state, which* was not 
yet matured. The Roman senate end the Roman roitiUry 
system were excellently organised for a purely Italian pohc)*. 
The wars which such a policy prowled were purely continental 
wars, and alwa^-s rested on tne capital situated in the middle of 
the peninsula as the primatj* basis of operations, and on th* 
chain of Roman fortresses as a 5«»ndaT>‘ basis. The proh’em* 
to be solved were mainly tactical, not slrategicnl; marclies ard 
operations occupied but a subo^mate, batif« hefd tfie first, 
puce; siege warfare was in its inf.snc>'; the sea and na\-at war 
hardly for a moment crossed men's thoughts. We can etnV 
understand— especially if we bear n mind that in the Ivsttlei 
of that period, where the nateil weapon pfcdominatnf, it ww 
really the hand-toband encounter that proitd dtniivc— Vow a 
dchberatue assembly might direct such Dp(‘rAti''r«,and hAWo.’iy 
me who was mas*or of the citv might comna.-d tfe tryopr. A^i 
this was clianged in a moment. Tie field cf bait!'* strrtcJjrd 
away to nn ncalcuUb'e distance, to the urknown cf 

anoUier centnent, and be>-ond a broad expar.'* if tea; t\trv 
wa\e was a htgbwaj for the cnem), estrv* hiiU'ur n*Vl t ‘end 
forth an msadmg fleet Tie si-^ of strci; ptam, p.itt>-“i,'arly 
manlime fortrrasM, n which the frst tacimart of tlnre^e IaI 
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from the hands of a deliberative assembly and of commanding 
burgomasters ? 

It was plain, that at the beginning of the war the Romans 
did not know what they were undertaking; it was only during 
the course of the struggle that the inadequacies of their system, 
one after another, forced themselves on their notice — ^the want 
of a naval power, the lack of fixed militar}’^ leadership, the in- 
capacity of their generals, the total uselessness of their admirals. 

In part these evils were remedied by energy and good fortune; 
as was the case with the want of a fleet. That mighty creation, 
however, was but a grand make-shift, and always remained so. 

A Roman fleet was formed, but it was rendered national only 
in name, and was always treated with the affection of a step- 
mother; the naval service continued to be little esteemed in 
comparison with the high honour of serving in the legions ; the 
naval officers were in great part Italian Greeks ; the crews were 
composed of subjects or even of slaves and outcasts. The 
Italian farmer was at all times distrustful of the sea; one of the 
three things in his life which Cato regretted was, that he had 
travelled by sea when he might have gone by land. This 
result arose .partly out of the nature of the case, for the vessels 
were oared galleys and the service of the oar can scarcely be 
ennobled; but the Romans might at least have formed separate 
legions of marines and taken steps towards the rearing of a 
class of Roman naval officers. Taking advantage of the impulse 
. of the nation, they should have made it their aim gradually to 
establish a naval force important not only in numbers but in 
sailing powers and practice, and for such a purpose they had a 
valuable nucleus in the privateering that was developed during 
the long war; but nothing of the sort was done by the govern- 
ment. Nevertheless the Roman fleet with its unwieldy grandeur 
was the noblest creation of genius in this war, and, as at its 
beginning, so at its close it was the fleet that turned the scale in 
favour of Rome. 

Far more difficult to be overcome were those deficiencies, 
which could not be remedied without an alteration of the con- 
stitution. That the senate, according to the strength of the 
contending parties within it, should leap from one system of 
conducting the war to another, and perpetrate errors so in- 
credible as the evacuation of Clupea and the repeated discon- 
tinuance of the fleet; that the general of one year should lay 
siege to Sicilian to^vns, and his successor, instead of urging their 
surrender, should pillage the. African coast or think proper t. ; 
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nsk a na\'al battle; and that at an> rate the s jprenc co-’nar \ 
'Ijonid by lair change hands cmj j-ear—all ih-<e nn?'nalin 
could not be reformed ' » • • , , 

the solution of which 

but as little cou • “ 

requirements of such a war Above alt, n*orco\tr, re th'T th* 
senate nor the generals could at once adapt ihemselm to tN* 
nn\ mode of conducting M-ar tlie campaign of Rcimks » an 
insttnce how smguhrl} thev adhctwl to tl e id-a that supem^tx 
in tactics decides ea crj'thmg There are fear gcrerali wljo haaa* 
had such successes thrown as k were mto ihcir lap In fat-**'* 
m the jear he stood prcriseK where Sopio s'ockJ f !t> area'-x 
later, avith this diRcrcnce, that he had no Hanubal and ri 
cvppTicnccd ann> amved against him Rut th* fcnife with- 
drew half the nrm> as soon as ihe> had sa’ia'j-d themaelvrs of 
the tnclical supenonta of th» Komars, in hi nd rrfiarcccn t*-at 
supenonta the general remained hI err he wa», to j^'aten in 
stra*eg>, and accep'ed battle when i» was nflrTj to Kra. tn 
le I’catcn also in tactics This was the norr rrrtarkah’e f 
Regtilus was on able and expenenerd gri'Tal rf hu Jti-d TTo 
naiic method of warfare, b% which htruru and Ai-nr jrx hat 
lietn won, was the cu wof the defeat n the p^s nefTka** 
T7ie prinap'e, quite nxht m its own prosincr, that ex-rtr nt:»-n 
IS fit for i\ general x\as no longer apphcab’", the new S)itrn pf 
war demanded th-* emp’ox mmt of perera** whn had a rili'arr 
training and a ruh’arx c>e ord e\'er‘ b'-rgi'mit'er ha * ni* 
t! o«- qualities The arrargrnent wai hnwexTr stn wt-n", hv 
which t! e chief command of the was irta’crla* anappa**!-* 
to the chief conmand of Ui** lard arri%, a"J anr rn* who 
chanced to tw preMd-nt of the citv thm h “vwlf a* tJ a't 
the part not of g^eral ml) , but of adn •al ipi' Th-* wv^n* 
d 'J3*e-s sxhich Kerne su^cred in t* « war rcT di.-* m* V> 
storms and stilUtns to the Oi't**agnuns,l« tiolhepm » 

foU) of Its own ntiten aj'-ura’i 

Hon'C was sic'-smi s at last ft-t her » rr f* s gi > 

fa' Ims than lia^l at fjn* t*wn d'^ns" "'d «• i w ’*e-* * *» 

wcM at tl e rrcrgetic t pprsitim »’'•* h t^ e pf sv j m 

Ror-e, STtv clcarh t”d»ca'p t^-' c'd'Cii te a* t » u’ s’ * 
acter of 1'’^ svti n anl of th» pewe , a- * if f fme w** i‘e 
si'^'er, i*>'‘ was e-i-*’ *ft’ f r h^r w^orr in 

iiVK^T of ih" a-d t'' t'-e er'fTy r-l h't ci‘ie~» t *• T 
r^T to ifr*- enr's rf h:#T et i'-* of »tf 

far »i.Tp4«i *■' men cwn 



CHAPTER III 


THE EXTENSION OF ITALY TO ITS NATURAL BOUNDARIES 

The Italian confederacy as it emerged from the crises of the 
fifth century — or, in other words, the State of Italy — ^united the 
various civic and cantonal communities from the Apennines to 
the Ionian Sea under the hegemony of Rome. But before the 
close of the fifth century these limits were already overpassed in 
both directions, and Italian communities belonging to the con- 
federacy had sprung up beyond the Apennines and beyond the 
sea. In the north the republic, in revenge for ancient and 
recent wrongs, had already in annihilated the Celtic Senones ; 
in the south, through the great war from to it had dis- 
lodged the Phoenicians from the island of Sicily. In the north 
there belonged to the combination headed by Rome the Latin 
town of Ariminum (besides the burgess-settlement of Sena), in 
the south the community of the Mamertines in Messana, and as 
both were nationally of Italian origin, so both shared in the 
common rights and obligations of the Italian confederacy. It 
was probably the pressure of events at the moment rather than 
any comprehensive political calculation, that gave rise to these 
extensions of the confederacy; but it was natural that now at 
least, after the great successes achieved against Carthage, new 
and wider views of policy should dawn upon the Roman govern- 
ment — ^views which even otherwise were obviously enough sug- 
gested by the physical features of the peninsula. Alike in a 
political and in a military point of view Rome was justified in 
shifting its northern boundary from the low and easily crossed 
Apennines to the mighty mountain-wall that separates northern 
from southern Europe, the Alps, and in combining with the 
sovereignty of Italy the sovereignty of the seas and islands on 
tire west and east of the peninsula; and now, when by the ex- 
pulsion of the Phoenicians from Sicily the most difficult portion 
of the task had been already achieved, various circumstances 
united to facilitate its completion by the Roman government. 

In the western sea which was of far more account for Italy 
than the Adriatic, the most important position, the large and 
fertile island of Sicily copiously furnished wdth harbours, had 
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^cn by the peace \\jth Carthage transferred for the most part 
rnto the possessfofi of the J^Omans. King Ifiero of SvracnsA 
indeed, who during the last ttrenty-two >cars of the war had 
adhered with unshahen steadfastness to the Roman alliance, 
bad a fair chim to an extension of temtor>; J>ut, if Ro*”an 
policy had begun the war with the resolution of tolcratrg onlv 
secondarj’ states m tlie island, the \ncws of the Romms at Us 
close decidedly tended towards the <eiiure of SicHy for theri'. 
selves Hiero might be content that hts tcmtor\'— nantU, in 
addition to the immediate district of Svracuse, the domams of 
Rlorus, Ncetum, Acrae, Leontmi, Megara, and Tauromcnium— 
and his independence m relation to foreign jymrrt, were (for 
want of anj pretext to curtail them) left to mm m their former 
compass, he might well be content that the war l^twcen the 
two great powers had not ended in the complete overthrow of 
the one or of the other, «nd that there consenucntly stDl fr» 

■ * ‘ the ntermediitc 

the ftrserportuvn 

. lun, Mr*ia^3, l) e 

Romans effected a permanent Httlcmrni 
Vicy onl; regretted that the poiie^non of Iha* Ijcaolifid 
island was not enough to con\-ert the western watm rto a 
Roman inland «ea, so long os Sanfmia still rmarrtf Cartha* 
ginian. Soon, howxvcr, after the conciution of th-* p^are tferr 
rnpearetl an unex p ected prospect of wm’ing from Cartha 
gwians the second iiHod of the 'leditemnean In Afn'*a, 
immedntcly after p^ace had been cn-rhnlcil with Rrme, tie 
mettxnancs and the subjects of the I’heenicians joi”'!! i* a 
common revolt The blame of the danrerw-i i"surrec'i*'i wn 
manly rhargevhle on the Cartf agmian cnvvni**‘*nt. In 
last jean of the war Ilanilrt» had not Wen ah’* to piv 1 ii 
Sicilian merrenanes rs forr-erlv fn n 1 is own rtv^orm, «“ ! 1-* 
had V3 n’y rrm-ested that n^nev ngh‘ iml to h'm If m 
hem*; he nignt, he was told, sen?l hit f“*Trs tn A'fwa t-> (e 
paid 6^ lIeo!>tfvet], l/Ot as h* Jr^^w the m-m, f * f r' 
emlurVfd them n ma’l s-Shr*i«o»*t, t* at t^e * j'l^*r ’rt r* ht 
A2>* r.Vr*7 r/*vYT» /•* r'v’is re^u'i'e 

heathen Ian! «*'5wn h t Zlita’ll » p'-eaci’* ei n-eir 

ihw-arTftI rot to nu£}» frv ih* c*“p*tn*Tt et tV c at W 
t' r licrra-jera'i* rvvtf f f irar-iactng I/" f t i «' ef 

t*-e |^vrTn*~*— Th*V Wi-tM tt?! * 

meTT ir"’ie'l n S*' * f*c* e* **ivv 'Wd r , eri*a 1 t‘e prtV 
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the troops, and the hesitating and cowardly demeanour of the 
authorities showed the mutineers what they might dare. Most 
of them were natives of the districts ruled by, or dependent on, 
Carthage; they knew the feelings which had been provoked 
throughout these districts by the slaughter decreed by the 
government after the expedition of Regulus (p. 43) and by the 
fearful pressure of taxation, and they knew also the character 
of their government, which never kept faith and never pardoned ; 
they were well aware of what awaited them, should they disperse 
to their homes with pay exacted by mutiny. The Cartha- 
ginians had for long been digging the mine, and they now them- 
selves filled it with men who could not but explode it. Like 
wildfire the revolution spread from garrison to garrispn, from 
village to village; the Libyan women contributed their orna- 
ments to pay the wages of the mercenaries ; a number of Cartha- 
ginian citizens, amongst whom were some of the most distin- 
guished ofiicers of the Sicilian army, became the victims of the 
infuriated multitude; Carthage was already besieged on two 
sides, and the Carthaginian army marching out of the city was 
totally routed in consecjuence of the blundering of its unskilful 
leader. 

When the Romans thus saw their hated and still dreaded foe 
involved in a greater danger than any ever occasioned by the 
Roman wars, they began more and more to regret the conclu- 
sion of the peace of — ^which, if it was not in reality precipitate, 
now at least appeared so to all — and to forget how ejchausted at 
that time their own state had been and how powerful had been 
their Carthaginian rival. Shame indeed forbade their entering 
into communication openly with the Carthaginian rebels; in 
fact, they gave an exceptional permission to the Carthaginians 
to levy recruits for this war in Italy, and prohibited Italian 
mariners from dealing with the Libyans. But it may be 
doubted whether the government of Rome was very earnest in 
these acts of friendly alliance; for, in spite of them, the dealings 
between the African insurgents and the Roman mariners con- 
tinued, and when Hamilcar, whom the extremity of the peril 
had recalled to the command of the Carthaginian army, seized 
and imprisoned a number of Italian captains concerned in these 
dealings, the senate interceded for them with the Carthaginian 
government and procured their release. The insurgents them- 
selves appeared to recognise in the Romans their natural allies. 
The garrisons in Sardinia, which like the rest of the army had 
declared in favour of the insurgents, offered the possession of 
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the islMid to the Romans, trhen they saw that they n ere unable 
to hold it against the atta • •• * / -«r- 

of the interior (about ^§)* *. « ■ ■, •».« ■ 

the community of Utica, . 

rev olt and 'R'as now hard pressed by the arms of Hamilcar i iie 
latter offer was declined by the Romans, chiefly doubtless be- 
cause Its acceptance would hav e earned them be> ond the natural 
boundanes of Italy, and therefore farther than the Roman 
government was then disposed to go; on the other hand they 
entertained the proposals of the Sardinian mutineers, and took 
■ ‘ ■ ' * - /■' which had been m the 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ ‘ • In this instance, more than 

■ • ■ * ‘ * • ‘Romans were justly liable to 

the reproach that a great and vicionous nation had not disdained 
to fratemisennd share thespoil with a venal packof mercenanes, 
and had not sufRcient seJMerual to prefer the course enjoined 
by justice and by honour to the gmn of the moment The 
^rtha^ians, nhose troubles reached their height just about 
the penod of the occupation of Sardinia, were silent for the time 
being as to the unwarrantable violence; but, after their penl 
had been, contrary to the expectations and probably contmiy 
to the hopes of the Romans, averted by thegemus of Hamilcar, 
and Carthage hid been restored to her full so\ ereignty in Afnea 
(7^7)1 Carthaginian envoj'S immediately appeared at Rome to 
require the restitution of Sardinia But the Romms, not in- 
clined to restore their booty, replied with fn\ olous or nt any 
rate irrelevant complaints as to all sorts of injuries which they 
alleged that the Carthaginians had inflicted on the Roman 
traders, and hastened to dedare war,* the pnnciple, that in 
politics power is the measure of nght, appeared in its naked 
effonlerv Just resentment urged the Carthaginians to accept 
" - t fatulos insisted upon the cession of 


WMS m a ferment, and wiicu me 

utmost by its twentv -four years* struggle with Rome and tlie 
dreadful mil war that had raged for nearly five vevrv more, 
they were obliged to submit It was only after repeated 
‘ That the wssJon of the Islands betw«o Sicily snt! Italy, which 
the r«^ace of JiJ rresenhed to the Carthsirinlaai, did net Hcladc the 
c««ion of Sardinia, h an ascertalnrd fact (p dj), hut the italmcnt, that 
the Romans made that a *•* tt>^ oecupaUcm cf the Wand three 

yea*3 after the peace, hfll attested Had they dixie 10, they «eutJ merely 
iaee added dlpJcxnaUc lolly to pobticat cffrootcry 
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entreatieSj and after the Phoenicians had bound themselves to 
pay to Rome a ransom of 1200 talents (£ 2 ^ 2 , 000 ) for the warlike 
preparations which had been wantonly begun, that the Romans 
reluctantly desisted from war,- Thus the Romans acquired 
Sardinia almost without' a struggle; to which they added 
Corsica, the ancient possession of the Etruscans, where perhaps 
some detached Roman garrisons still remained over from the last 
war (p. 38), In Sardinia, however, and still more in the rugged 
Corsica, the Romans restricted themselves, just as the Phoe- 
nicians had done, to an occupation of the coasts. With the 
natives in the interior they were continually engaged in war or, 
to speak more correctly, in hunting them like wild beasts; they 
baited them with dogs, and carried what they captured to the 
slave market; but- they undertook no real conquest. They had 
occupied the islands not on their own account, but for the 
^curity of Italy, Now that the confederacy possessed the 
three large islands, it might call the Tyrrhene Sea its own. 

The acquisition of the islands in the western sea of Italy 
introduced into the state administration of Rome a distinction, 
which to all appearance originated in mere considerations of 
convenience and almost accidentally, but nevertheless came 
to be of the deepest importance in the sequel — the distinction 
between the continental and transmarine forms of administra- 
tion, or to use the appellations afterwards current, the dis- 
tinction between Italy and the provinces. Hitherto the two 
chief magistrates of the community, the consuls, had no legally 
defined sphere of action; on the contrary their field: of action 
extended as far as the Roman government itself. Of course/ 
however, in practice they made a division of functions betw^een 
• them, and of course also they were bound in every particular 
department of their duties by the existmg enactments in regard 
to it; ‘ the jurisdiction, for instance, over Roman citizens had 
in every case to be left to the praetor, and in the Latin or other 
autonomous communities the existing treaties had to be . re- 
spected. The four quaestors who had been since distributed 
throughout Italy did not, formally at least, curtail the consular 
authority, for in Italy, just as in Rome, they were regarded simply 
as auxiliary magistrates dependent on the consuls. This mode 
of administration appears to have been at first extended also 
to the territories taken from Carthage, and Sicily and Sardinia 
were governed for some years by quaestors under the superinten- 
dence of the consuls; but the Romans must very soon have 
become practically convinced that it uns indispensable to have 
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superior magistrates speci^Iy appointed for the transmarine 
regions. As they had been obliged to abandon the concentration 
of the Roman jurisdiction in the person of the praetor as the 

* remote districts 

» . ‘ the concentration of ad- 

' ■ , . . the person of the consuls had 

to be abandoned. For eadi of the new transmarine regions — 
viz. Sicily, and Sardinia with Comica annexed to it — there was 


instituted — in his own sphere of action at once commander-in- 
chief, chief magistrate, and supreme judge. The direct adminis- 
tration of 6nance alone was withheld from these new chief 
magistrates, as from the first it had been withheld from the 
consuls (i. 250); one or more quaestors were assigned to them, 
who were in all respects dependent on them and were regarded 
officially as sons, as it were, in the household of their respective 
praetors, but had specially to manage the finances and to render 
account of their administration to the senate after having laid 
down their office. 

This difference in the supreme administrative power was the 
only legal distinction between the «intinental and transmarine 
possessions. The principles in other respects, on which Rome 
had organised her dependencies in Italy, were transferred also 
to the extra-Italian districts. As a matter of course, the^e 
communities without exception forfeited their independence in 
external relations. As to interna! intercourse, no provincial 
Could thenceforth acquire valid property in the province out 
of ‘ « ’ ' ' " •• • perhaps even conclude 

a ■ ‘ • 1 • :he Roman government 

to'' i"' ■ ■ . 'ive organisation of the 



declare the Roman cuncnc>' to be the orJy valid tender in the 
islands; but it seems from the first to have obtained lecaj or- 
cutxtibn, and ih filce manner, at feast as a rule, fde r^dfofcsjrn thg 
^ * TJ«t thi* wa» ihr case may ^ fatbrird partly ften tb» 
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the precious metals seems to have been withdrawn from 
cities in Roman Sicily.' On the other hand not only was. 
landed property in all Sicily left untouched — the princ^P^^^ 
that the land out of Italy fell by right of war to the Ron|'‘^”^ 
as their property, was still unk^wn in this century — but 
the Sicilian and Sardinian communities reteined self-adminis*-^^" 


tion and some sort of autonomy. The democratic constitutj®''^ 
were no doubt set aside in all the communities, and in 
city the power was transferred to the hands of a council 
presenting the civic aristocracy; and the Sicilian communif^^J' 
at least, were required to institute a general valuation correspc)i”°“ 
ing to the Roman census every fifth year. But both tl:*^^^ 
measures were only the necessary result of subordination to 
Roman senate, which in reality could not govern with Grp^^ 
ecclesiae, or without a view of the financial and military resou|^^^ 
of each dependent community; in the various districts of It^v 
also the same course was in both respects pursued- j 

But, side by side with this essential equality of rights, th,':’’® 
was established a' distinction between the Italian communiO®® 
on the one hand, and the transmarine communities on the otP®'^ 
— distinction indeed only de facto, but yet very important 
its effects. The transmarine communities furnished no fix®° 


contingent to the army or fleet of the Romans; - and they li^^ 
the right of arms, at least in so far that they could not 
employed otherwise than on the summons of the Roman, praef®^ 
for the defence of their own homes, and that the Roman goveP" 
ment was at liberty to send Italian troops at its pleasure into 
islands. In lieu of contingents a tenth of the field-produce 
Sicily, and a tax of 5 per cent, on the value on all articles]®^ 
commerce exported from or imported to the Sicilian harbouP> 
were paid to Rome. Neither tax was in itself new. The impoSp 
levied by the Persian great king and the Carthaginian repub]^^ 
were substantially of the same character with that tenth; ap^ 
in Greece also such a taxation had for long been, after OrienP^ 


precedent, associated with the tyrannis and often also with 2^” 

^ The right of coining gold and silver was not monopolised by Romel’“ 
the provinces so strictly as in Italy, evidently because gold and silv^ 
money not struck after the Roman standard was of less importance. bP 
in their case too the mints were doubtless, as a rule, restricted to tip 
coinage of copper, or at most silver, small money; even the most favourabp 
treated communities of Roman Sicily, such as the Mamertines, the Centm^' 
pans, the Alaesines, the Segestans, and the Panormitans also in the-maip' 
coined only copper. j 

* This is implied in Hiero’s expression (Liv. xxii. 37) : that he knew ths^^ 
the Romans made use of none but Roman or Latin infantry and cavakt’»' 
and employed “ foreigners ” at most only among the light-armed troops* 
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hegemonv The Sicilians, in particular, had long paid their 
tenth either to Syracuse or to Carthage, and had long le^^ed 
customs-dues on account of others “We receded, sajs 
Cicero, " the Sicilian communiues into our chentship and pro- 
tection in such a way that they continued under the some Jaw 
under i\hich they had lived before, and obeyed the Roman 
community m the same manner m Mhtcb they had obe)ed their 
own rulers ’ It is fair that this should not be overlooked, but 
to continue an injustice is to commit injustice Viewed m 
relation not to the subjects^ who znetely changed masters, but 
to their new rulers, the ab^donment of the equally wise and 
magnanimous pnnciple of Roman statesmonship—viz , that 
Rome should accept from her subjects simply military aid, and 
nev er pecuniary compensation m lieu of it — was of a fatal import 
ance, m comparison with which all alleviations m the rates and 
the mode of Jevymg' them, as wcH as all exceptions m detail, 
were as nothing Such exceptions were, no doubt, made m 
various cases Messana was directly admitted to the confede 
raevof the and, Wee the Greek cities in Italy, furnished it« 
contmgent to the Roman fleet Various other cities— Segesta 
and Hfllicyae, which were the first towns of Carthaginian Sialv 
that joined the Roman alliance, Centunpa, an inland town m 
the east of the island, which Vras destined to keep a watch over 
tlie Syracusan territory m its neighbourhood,* Alaesa on th* 
northern coast, which was the first of the free Greek towns to 
join the Romans, and above all Panortnus, hitherto the opital 
of Carthaginian, and now destmed to become that of Roman, 
Sicily — whiJe not admitted to the Italian nuhtAiy confcifcracv, 

1 „ ''♦Wr favours immunity from tnVAite 

icnl point of new was 
Italian communities 

The Romans thus applied to biafy the anpient prmcipfeof tfteir 
policv, that of subdmding the dependent commumti'^ mto 
carefully graduated classes wUh different pnvileges, but the 
Sardinian and Sicilian communities on the whole occupied a 
position not of dependent alliance, but of recognised tributary 
subf^tmn 

It IS true that ihK tjiarough distinction between tf e com 
mumlies that furnished contingents and those that paid tnJrute, 

i va claneeat tbe map sad aIvot>T it-^ ri>matb 
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or at least did not furnish contingents, was not in law neces^rily 
coincident with the distinction between Italy and the provinces. 
Transmarine communities might belong to the Italian confede- 
racy; the Mamertines for example were substantially on a level 
with the Italian Sabellians, and there existed no legal obstacle 
to the establishment even of new communities with Latin rights 
in Sicily and Sardinia any more than in the country beyond the 
Apennines. Communities on the mainland might be deprived 
of the right of bearing arms and become tributary; this arrange- 
ment was already the case with certain Celtic districts on the 
Po, and was introduced to a considerable extent in after times. 
But, in reality, the communities that furnished contingents as 
decidedly preponderated on the mainland as the tributary 
communities in the islands ; and while Italian settlements were 
not contemplated on the part of the Romans either in Sicily 
with its Hellenic civilisation or in Sardinia, the Roman govern- 
ment had beyond doubt already determined not only to subdue 
the barbarian land between the Apennines and the Alps, but 
also, as their conquests advanced, to establish in it new com- 
munities of Italic origin and Italic rights. Thus their trans- 
marine possessions were not merely reduced to a state of 
subjection, but were destined to remain subject in all time to- 
come; whereas the official field recently marked off by law for 
the consuls, or, which is the same thing, the continental territory 
of the Romans, was to become a new and more extended Italy, 
which should reach from the Alps to the Ionian sea. In the 
first instance, indeed, this essentially geographical conception of 
Italy was not altogether coincident with the political conception 
of the Italian confederacy; it was partly wider, partly narrower. 
But even now the Romans regarded the whole space up to the 
boundary of the Alps as Italia, that is, as the present or future 
domain of the iogaii; and, just as was and still is the case in 
North America, the boundary was provisionally marked off 
in a geographical sense, that the field might be gradually 
occupied in apolitical sense also with the advance of colonisation.^ 

* This distinction between Italy as the Roman mainland or consular 
sphere on the one hand, and the transmarine territory or praetorial sphere 
®n the other, already appears variously applied in the sixth century. The 
ritual rule, that certain priests should not leave Rome (Val. Max. i. i, 2), 
was explained to mean, that they were not allowed to cross the sea (Lir! 
£#>. I9,xxxvii. 51; Tac. iii. 58, 71; Cic. xi. 8, 18; comp. Liv. 
xxviii; 38, 44, Ep. 59). The distinction is still more definitely brought out 
in the interpretation which was proposed in put upon the 

old rule, that the consul could nominate the dictator only on “ Roman 
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T" the Adriatic sea, at the entrance of which the important 
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and * * 

tier against the barbarians liow ucj.i»oiii i, i, _ *0 

keep doivn Macedonia and its naturaJ alj^ , the king of Syna, 
and how closely they associated themselves ssith the Egyptian 
policy directed to that object, is shown bv the remarkable offer 
sft&r the end <?/ the tt tr Csrtha^ they made to 
king Ptolemy III Euergetes, to support him m the «ar which 
he waged with Scleucus If Callinicus of Syna (who reigned 
• **■ *'* »««rdcr of Berenice, and m which 

" the latter GenenvlJj, 

* estates became closer, 

the senate already negouaicu wc . Syna, and interceded 
with the Seleucus just mentioned on behalf of the Ilians with 
whom the Romans claimed afHnitj. 

No direct interference of the Romans »n the affairs of the 
eastern powers took place for the present, 5 impl> because Rome 
had no need for her own ends to interfere The Achaean league, 
the prospenty which was arrested by the narrow minded 
cotene policy of ' ' ' r 1 » adien- 

turers, and the ' « wi each 

other’s power w - ition for 

the purpose, and the Romans of that time avoiucJ ta icrthan 
sought transmanne acquisitions ^Vhen the Acamanims, up 


ground v« that ‘Roman ground comnrfbcncjMi all Italy (Uv asrlU 
5) The erection of the Celtic land between the Alp* and A^nnlnei hlo 
a sofcial province distinvt from (bat ©I (he corouls and fjbjeei to a 
I , • « Om* ■ ~lf '** *“ lla Of coorv* no c©e wj I 
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pealing to the ground that they alone of all the Greeks had 
taken no part in the destruction of Ilion, besought the descend- 
ants of Aeneas to help them against the Aetolians, the senate 
did indeed attempt a diplomatic mediation ; but when the Aeto- 
lians returned an answer drawn up in their own saucy fashion, 
the antiquarian interest of the Roman senators by no means- 
provoked them into undertaking a war by which they would 
have freed the Macedonians from their hereditary foe (about 
Even the evil of piraejq which was naturally in such a state 
of matters the only trade that flourished on the Adriatic coast, 
and from which the commerce of Italy suffered greatly, was sub- 
mitted to by the Romans with an undue measure of patience, — a 
patience intimately connected with their radical aversion to 
maritime war and their wretched marine. But at length it 
became too flagrant. Favoured by Macedonia, which no longer 
found occasion to continue its old function of protecting Hellenic 
commerce from the corsairs of the Adriatic for the benefit of 
its foes, the rulers of Scodra had induced the Illyrian tribes — 
nearly corresponding to the Dalmatians, Montenegrins, and 
northern Albanians of the present day — ^to unite for joint pirati- 
cal expeditions on a great scale. With whole squadrons of their 
swift-sailing vessels with two banks of oars, the well-known 
“ Libumian ” cutters, the Illyrians waged war by sea and along 
the coasts against all and sundry. The Greek settlements in 
these regions, theisland-to^vnsof Issa(Lissa) and Pharos (Lesina), 
the important ports of Epidamnus (Durazzo) and Apollonia 
(to the north of Avlone on the Aous) of course suffered especially, 
and were repeatedly beleaguered by the barbarians. Farther 
to the south, moreover, the corsairs established themselves in 
Phoenice, the most flourishing town of Epirus; partly volun- 
tarily, partly by constraint, the Epirots and Acamanians entered 
into an unnatural symraachy with the foreign freebooters; 
the coast was insecure even as far as Elis and Messene. In 
vain the Aetolians and Achaeans collected what ships they had, 
with a view to check the evil: in a battle on the open sea they 
were beaten by the pirates and their Greek allies; the corsair 
fleet was able at length to take possession even of the rich and 
important island of Corcyra (Corfu). The complaints of Italian 
mariners, the appeals for aid of their old allies the Apolloniates, 
and the urgent entreaty of the besieged Issaeans at length com- 
pelled the Roman senate to send at least ambassadors to Scodra. 
The brothers Gains and Lucius Coruncanius went thither to 
demand that king Agron should put an end to the nuisance. 
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The lang answered that according to the national Iah of the 
Ill>Tians pirac}' was a lawful trade, and that the government 
had no nght to put a stop to pn\ateenng, whereupon Iaicjus 
Coruncanius replied, that in that case Rome would make it her 
business to mtroduce better law among the Dlvrians Tor this 
certainly not veiy diplomatic repl> one of the en\ovs was— b\ 
the kmg’s orders, as the Romans asserted— murdered on the 
wav home, and the surrender of the murderers was refused 
The senate had now no choice left to it In the spnng of 
•a fleet of soo ships of the line, with a landing afm> on board, 
appeared ofi Apollonia , the corsair \ easels w ere scattered before 
the former, while the latter demolished the piratic strongholds, 
the queen Teuta, who after the death of her hushed Acron 


both on the north and south to the onguiol limits of theirnanow 
domain, and had to quit their hold not only on all the Grtel 
towns, but also on the Ardtaei m Dalmatia the Parthmi around 
Epidamnus, and the Atintancs m northern Epirus, no nnned 
Illvnan a cssei, and not more than two unarmed in comp mN , 
w ere to be allow ed m future to sail to the south of I issus ( Alcs^io, 
lietwcen ^tan and DurairoX The mantime suprjmac) of 
Rome in the Adnatic wns asserted, m the most praisewntthN 
and eflecti\'e wa> , b\ the rapid suppression of the c\il of pjric\ 
But the Romans went further, and established ihemschcs 
on the east coast The lUvnans of Scodra were rendered tnbu 
taiy to Rome, Demetrius of Pharos, who had passed otrr fro/n 
the servace of Teuta to that of the Romans, was installed b< 
a dependent djaiast and ally of Rome, oser the islands and 
coasts of Dalmatia, the Greek ati« Corejn, rpidamnu? 
Apol/onia, and the communities of the Atuitanes and Parthtni 
were attached to Rome under mild forms of ssTnmacIn Fhesc 
acquisitions on the east coast of the Adriatic w ere not iiifHacntU 
<x . . - - « «v, r , nuxihan 

• . . . . I . 

• I >■ 

dence of these possessions »eem5 to ha^x lieen entrusted to t! e 
chief inagistmies who admmistertd lub * Tfus the mos* 
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important maritime stations in the- Adriatic became subject, 
like Sicily and Sardinia, to the authority of Rome. What other 
result was to be expected ? Rome was in want of a good naval 
station in the upper Adriatic — ^a want which was not supplied 
by her possessions on the Italian shore; her new allies, especially 
the Greek commercial towns, saw in the Romans their deliverers, 
and doubtless did what they could permanently to secure so 
powerful a protection ; in Greece itself no one was in a position 
to oppose the movement; on the contrary, the praise of the 
liberators was on every one’s lips. It may be a question whether 
there was greater rejoicing or shame in Hellas, when, in place 
of the ten ships of the line of the Achaean league, the most 
warlike power in Greece, two hundred sail belonging to the 
barbarians now entered her harbours and accomplished at a blow 
the task, which properly belonged to the Greeks, but in which 
they had failed so miserably. But if the Greeks were ashamed 
that the salvation of their oppressed countrymen had to come 
from abroad, they accepted the deliverance at least with a. good 
grace; they did not fail to receive the Romans solemnly, into 
the fellowship of the Hellenic nation by admitting them to the 
Isthmian games and the Eleusinian mysteries. 

Macedonia was silent; it was not in a condition to protest 
in arms, and disdained to do so in words. No resistance was 
encountered. Nevertheless Rome, by seizing the keys to her 
neighbour’s house, had converted that neighbour into an adver- 
sary who, should he recover his power, or should a favourable 
opportunity occur, might be expected emphatically to break 
the silence. Had the energetic and prudent king Antigonus 
Doson lived longer, he would have doubtless taken up the 
gauntlet which the Romans had flung down, for, when some 
years afterwards the dynast Demetrius of Pharos withdrew 
from the hegemony of Rome, prosecuted piracy contrary to the 
treaty in concert with the Istrians, and subdued the Atintanes 
whom the Romans had declared independent, Antigonus 
formed an alliance with him, and the troops of Demetrius fought 

appears, accordingly, to have been a rule in the Roman administration to 
appoint non-senatorial praefecii for the more remote islands. But these 
“ deputies ” presuppose in the nature of the case the existence of a superior 
magistrate who nominates and superintends them; and this superior 
magistracy can only have been at this period that of the consuls. Sub- 
sequently, after the erection of Macedonia and Gallia Cisalpina into 
provinces, the superior administration was committed to one of these 
two governors;' the very territory now in question, the -nucleus of the 
subsequent Roman province of Illyricum, belonged, as is well known in 
part to Caesar’s district of administration. - , ' - 
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in + 1 ,^ ^miv of Antieonus at the battle of Sellasla (^5|). But 


The mainland of Italy proper, miuiU o* mi. ^ ■ 

profound p^ce after the fall of Tarentum: the she days’ a'ar 
with Falerii (|4^)was little more than an interlude. But on 
the north, between the territory of the confederacy and the 
natural boundary of Italy— the chain of the Alps— there still 
extended a wide region not absolutely subject to the Romans. 
Beyond the Apennines they possessed nothing but the narrow 
space between the Aesis above Ancona and the Rubico below 
Ccsena,' nearly the modem provinces of Forli and llrblno. 
South of the Po the strong Celtic tribe of the Boii still held its 
ground (from Parma to Bologna); alongside of them, the 
Lmgones on the east and the Anarcs on the west (in the region 
of Parma) — two smaller Celtic cantons that were probably 
clients of the Boit— peopled the plain. At the western end of 
,• ..1 *v«Tj.„,r;insbecan.who.mmcledwith isolated Celtic 


coast, was possessed by me Vena., a : • / 

Celts and probably of Illyrian extraction. Between these and 
i the western mountains were settled the Cenomani (about 
Brescia and Cremona) who rarely acted with the Celtic nation 
and were probably largely intermingled with Vcncti, and^ the 
Insubres (around SItlan). The latter was the most consider- 
able of the Celtic cantons in Italy, and was in constant com* 
munication not merely with the minor communities p.trtly of 
Celtic, partly of non-Celtic extraction, that were scattered In 
the Alpine valleys, but also with the Celtic cantons Ix^ond the 
Alps. Tlie gates of the Alps, the m'^hty stream na\ igabic for 
miles, and the hargest and most fertile plain of the then 
**••*•' * ’• •' the luads of hcreditar)' foes 

Indeed and weakeneu, fjut 
lent and still troublesome 
neighbours, persevered in their barbarism, and, thinly icaitered 
over the spacious plains, continued to pasture their herds and 

* Aecerdine to the mwt catflol reeenl InTrtUiritWit eMhe l«Mtl»r, ttw 
Rttbico U the I iumieloo near hivieatno, which however fca* now ci!«oc*0 
its chsnnel la the upper pvt c( Us course. 
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to plunder. It was to be anticipated that the Romans would 
hasten to possess themselves of these regions; the more so as 
the Celts gradually began to forget their defeats in the cam- 
paigns of ^-14 and and to bestir themselves again, and, what 
was still more dangerous, the Transalpine Celts began anew to 
show themselves on the south of the Alps. 

In fact the Boii had already renewed the war in and 
their chiefs Atis and Galatas had — without, it is true, the 
authority of the general diet — summoned the Transalpine 
Gauls to make common cause with them. The latter had 
numerously answered the call, and in a Celtic army, such as 
Italy had not seen for long, encamped before Ariminum. The 
Romans, for the moment much too weak to attempt a battle, 
concluded an armistice, and to gain time allowed envoys from 
the Celts to proceed to Rome, who ventured in the senate to 
demand the cession of Ariminum — it seemed as if the times of 
Brennus had returned. But an unexpected incident put an end 
to the war before it had well begun. The Boii, dissatisfied with 
their unbidden allies and afraid probably for their own territor)’', 
fell into variance with the Transalpine Gauls. An open battle 
took place between the two Celtic hosts; and, after the chiefs 
of the Boii had been put to death by their own men, the Transal- 
pine Gauls returned home. The Boii were thus delivered into 
the hands of the Romans, and the latter were at liberty to expel 
them like the Senones, and to advance at least to the Po;. but 
they preferred to grant the Boii peace in return for the cession 
of some districts of their land (-^|). This was probably done> 
because they were just at that time expecting the renewed out- 
break of war with Carthage; but, after that war had been 
averted by the cession of Sardinia, true policy required the 
Roman government to take possession as speedily and entirely 
as possible of the country up to the Alps. Accordingly the 
constant apprehensions of such a Roman invasion on the part 
of the Celts were sufficiently justified. The Romans, however, 
were in no haste; and so the Celts themselves began the war,, 
either because the Roman assignations of land on the east coast 
(fff), although not a measure immediately directed against 
them, made them apprehensive of danger; or because they- 
perceived that a war with Rome for the possession of Lombardy 
was inevitable; or, as is perhaps most probable, because their 
Celtic impatience was once more weary of inaction and preferred ta 
arm for a new warlike expedition. With the exception of the Ceno- 
mani, who acted with the Veneti and declared for the Romans, alK 
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the Italian Celts concurred tn the war, and the\ were joined b\ the 
Cells of the upper ^'a^ey of the Rhone, or rather by a number of 
adventurers belonging to them, under the leaders Q>nc»litanus 
and Aneroestus * With 50,000 wamors on foot, and ?o,ooo on 
horsebadi. or m chariots, the leaders of the Celts advanced to 
the Apennines (fir) The Romans had not anUcipated an 
attack on this side, and had not expected that the Celts, dis 
regardmg the Roman fortresses on the east coast and the pro- 
tection of their own kinsmen, would venture to ad\*ancc directU 
^ * 1 V ... - 1 — u.r.i. 


The belief that Rome’s destruction was this time incMtable, and 
that the Roman soH was fated to become the propertj^ of the 
Gauls, was so generally diffused among the multitude in Rome 
• " ‘ ’ • * * not beneath its digniti 

■ “ - the mob by an act still 

- , ' t» ish man and a Gau!j«h 

woman in the Roman Forum w ith a \ lew to fulfil the sentence of 
destiny At the same time they made mote serious preparation^ 
Of the tw-o consular armies, each ofwhich numbered about 85,000 
infantry and noo cavaltj*, one was stationed in Sardinia under 
Gams Atilius Rcgulus, the other at Anmmum under I-ucms 
Acmdius Papus Both receded orders to repair as speedily as 
possible to Etruria, the point of immediate danger The Celts 
had already been under the necessity of lea\ mg a garrison at 
home to face the Cenomani and Veneti, who were allied with 
Rome , now the levy of the Urobnans was directed to ndonce 
from their native mountains down into the plain of the Ron, 
And to inflict qU the injury which they could think of on the 
encm> upon his own sod The mditia of the Etruscans and 
Sabines w as to occupy the Apennmes, and if possible to obstruct 
the passage till the regular troops could arrive A re<cr'e was 
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formed in Rome of 50,000 men. Throughout all Italy, which 
on this occasion recognised its true champion in Rome, the men 
capable of sendee were enrolled, and stores and materials of war 
were collected. 

All this, however, required time. For once the Romans had 
allowed themselves to be surprised, and it was too late at least 
to save Etruria. The Celts found the Apennines weakly defended, 
and plundered unopposed the rich plains of the Tuscan territory, 
which for long had seen no enemy. They were already at 
Clusium, three days’ march from Rome, when the army of 
Arimmum, under the consul Papus, appeared on their flank, 
while the Etruscan militia, which after the passage of the Apen- 
nines had assembled in rear of the Gauls, followed the line of the 
enemy’s march. Suddenly one evening, after the two annies 
had already encamped and the bivouac fires were kindled, the 
Celtic infantry again broke up and retreated on the road 
towards Faesulae (Fiesole): the cavalr}*^ occupied the advanced 
posts during the night, and followed the main force next morn- 
ing. When the Tuscan militia, who had pitched their camp 
close upon the enemy, became aware of his departure, they 
imagined that the host had begun to disperse, and marched 
hastily in pursuit. The Gauls had reckoned on this very result: 
their bfantry, which had rested and was drawn up in order, 
awaited on a well-chosen battle-field the Roman militia, which 
came up from its forced march fatigued and disordered. Six 
thousand men fell after a furious combat, and the rest of the 
militia, which had been compelled to seek refuge on a hill, would 
have perished, had not the consular army appeared just in time. 
This induced the Gauls to return homeward. Their dexterously 
contrived plan for preventing the union of the two Roman 
armies and annihilating the weaker in detail, had only partially 
been successful; now it seemed to them advisable first of all to 
place in security their considerable booty. For the sake of an 
easier line of march they proceeded from the district of Chiusi, 
where they were, to the level coast, and were marching along 
the shore, when they found an unexpected obstacle in the way. 
It was the Sardinian legions, which had landed at Pisae; and, 
when they arrived too late to obstruct the passage of the Apen- 
nines, had immediately put themselves in motion and were 
advancing along the coast in a direction opposite to the march 
of the Gauls. Near Telamon (at the mouth of the Ombrone) 
they met wth the enemy. While the Roman infantry advanced 
with close front along the great road, the cavalry, led by the 
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consul Gaius Atilius R^lus in person, made h side mowment 
so as to tai.e the Gnuls in fl tnk, and to acquaint the other Roman 
•*rmv tmder Papus as soon as possible with their nm\-al A hot 
' ' ■ ' ■ ' • ^ manv bra\-e 

■* . ■ . • . ■ life in I’ain: 

his object w-as gamed i^ipus ih.c^mv .. ' ■ « conflict, and 

guessed how matteri, stood j he h-utilyami-ed his lesnons^and 
on both sides the Celtic host was now pressed by the Romans 
Courageously it made its dispositions for the d'oub'e confi ct, 
the Transalpine Gauls and Insubres against the troops of Papus, 
the Alpine Taurisci and the Boii against the Sardinian legions; 
**"■ ■ ' • anart on the fianh The 

■ . - 'ched,andthede<perate 

. “ e most obstinate resist- 

■ • ‘ ^ IQ 

in the hand-to-hana toiuun. « w ' 

weipons placed the Gauls at a disadi-antage; and at lost ait 
attack n fltnk bv the tnctonous Roman ca\*alT> deaded the 
day. The Celtic honemen made their escape; the mfaatrv, 
wedged m between the sea and the three Romm armies, had ro 
means of flight, to, coo Celts, with their king Concohtanu!. 
were taken pn«oners; 40 ,©eo others lay dead on the field of 
Kattle; Aneroestus and hw attendants had, after th* Celtic 
fashion, put ihemselw to death 
The anctory was complete, and the Romans were finnlv 
rcsoh*ed to prevent the recurrence of such surprises by the 
complete subjugation of the Celts on the south of the In 
the follownni: )4ar (},;) the Boii sobm.tted without resistance 
along with the fumpmes, and m the star after thit (» Ji) fb** 
Anarcs , so that the plain as far as the To was in the hands of th* 
Romnns The conquest of the northern side of the nvtr co^ta 
more serious struggle Gaius namimus crossed the n\tr in t>e 
ncwh*'3cquirtd tcmtotj'of the Ararttfsomew here war Piarenra) 
n but during ^*e passage, and stpl more wh’e malirg 
good his footing cn the other side, he suffered sn heaxn Iisses jL"d 
found hiTself inth the rjiYrn htsrearinrodarg-musa po'iijcn, 
that he made a capitulation with the e^emv to secuT a free 
retreat, which the Irsabnrs conced'd ficarre, how- 

e\Tr, had he r'cnped when he appealed n the tcm'nry ef V-f 
Cenomani, and, united wiih them, adi'O.ncev! for the i-n'n ! t ■“’* 
from the riorth into the canton rf l*‘e Invjh'Ys The Gac-H 
percenYd whit was raw th* cHject of the Re*"a“'«, wl it was 
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too late: they took from the temple of their goddess the golden 
standards called the “ immovable/’ and with their whole levy, 
50,000 strong, they offered battle to the Romans. The situation 
of the latter was critical: they were stationed with their back 
to a river (perhaps the Oglio), separated from home by the 
enemy's territory, and left to depend for aid in battle as well as 
for their line of retreat on the uncertain friend.ship of the 
Cenomani. There was, however, no choice. The Gauls fight- 
ing in the Roman ranks were placed on the left bank of the 
stream; on the right, opposite to the Insubrcs, the legions were 
dra^vn up, and the bridges were broken down that they might 
not be assailed, at least in the rear, by their dubious allies. 

In this way undoubtedly the river cut off their retreat, and 
their homeward route lay through the hostile army. But the 
superiority of the Roman arms and of Roman discipline achieved 
the victory, and the army cut its way through; once more the 
Roman tactics had redeemed the blunders of the general. The 
victory was due to the soldiers and officers, not to the generals, 
who gained a triumph only through popular favour in opposition 
to the just decree of the senate. Gladly would the Insubres 
have made peace; but Rome required unconditional subjection, 
and things had not yet come to that pass. They tried to main- 
tain their ground with the help of their northern kinsmen; and, 
with 30,000 mercenaries whom they had raised amongst these 
and their o^vn levy, they received the two consular armies 
advancing once more in the following year ((s^-) from the 
territor}’^ of the Cenomani to invade their land. Various obstinate 
combats took place ; in a diversion, attempted by the Insubres 
against the Roman fortress of Clastidium (Casteggio, below 
Pavia), on the right bank of the Po, the Gallic king Virdumarus 
fell by the hand of the consul Marcus Marcellus. But, after a 
battle partially gained by the Celts but ultimately decided in 
favour of the Romans, the consul Gnaeus Scipio took by assault 
Mediolanum, the capital of the Insubres, and the capture of that 
to%vn and of Comum terminated their resistance. Thus the 
Celts of Italy were completely vanquished, and as, just before, 
the Romans had sho^vn to the Hellenes in the war with the 
pirates the difference between a Roman and a Greek sovereignty 
of the seas, so they had now brilliantly demonstrated that Rome 
knew how to defend the gates of Italy against freebooters on 
land very differently from the way in which Macedonia had 
guarded the gates of Greece, and that in spite of all internal 
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quarrels Italy presented a united front to the oimmon enemv, 
while Greece exhibited distraction and discord 
The boundary of the Alps was reached, in so far as the whole 
flat country on the Po was either rendered subject to the Romans 
or, like the temtones of the Cenomani and Veneti, ivas occupied 
by dependent allies. It needed time, however, to reap the con- 
sequences of this victory and to Romanise the land In this 
the Romans did not adopt a uniform mode of procedure. In the 
mountainous north-west of Italy and m the more remote dis- 
tricts between the Alps and the Po they tolerated, on the whole, 
the former inhabitants, the numerous wars, as they arc called, 
which were waged wth the Ligunans m particular (first in 
appear to have been slave-hunts rather t!\an wars, and, often 
as the cantons and valleys submitted to the Romans, Roman 
* “■ '’''‘liter was ordinarily but an empty name. 


fthe 

• It ion 

by land along the cooit • omc 

and her acquisitions on the other shore On the other nand 
the Celts in the districts south of the Po were doomed irrctnev- 


i 


‘'w '"fr f rt the looseness of the ii 

r* 


les con* 


. -dthewholcterntorj’bcttteca 
; . *.■ .w ' ji€a>loni5t5; furthcrmcasutes 

• . . ind It was not difficult to dll- 

lodge and cxtirp-ate a han-Uiiwi-us population like Uie Celtic, 
but partially devoted to agncuUure, and destitute o! walled 
tovms The great northern highway, which had been, protoblj.* 
some eighty jeirs earlier, earned by way of Otnroli to Nami, 
and had shortly before been prolonged to the newly-founded 
fortress of Spolctjum (yj®), was now {}5S) earned, under the 
. " - ..j Wtt ^vof the newly established 


(Fano)toAnmmum, Urt-Suw 

the Apennines and connected tlic two Italian seas uirat .. 
was manifested in cownng the newly-acquirwl fertjV territory 
with Roman townships. Already on the Po itself tf e strong 
fortress of Placentia (Piacenza) had been founded to coier tb'" 
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passage of the river; already had Cremona been laid out on the 
left bank, and the building of the walls of Mutina (Llodena), in 
the territory acquired from the Boii on the right, had far 
advanced; already preparations Avere being made for further 
assignations of land and for continuing the highway, when a 
sudden event interrupted the Romans in reaping the fniit of 
their successes. 



IV 

IL^MILC^R AND fUVVtB^L 

Tub trt'it) tvitl) Jlo/nff in to the Ourthaginisns p^cc, 

out the} paid for it deatt> That the tnfaute of the lar?;est 
portion of bicilv now flowed into the enernv's exchequer instead 
of the Carthaginian trcAsur), tx-as the Ie;«t part of their loss 
The> felt a far keener regret when the\ found that thev had to 
< - t between 

• * IS that hope 

■ their whole 

svstem of commeraal pofiC) bn>ken up, the south wiatcm 
basm of the Mediterranean, which thes had hitherto exclusntU 
commanded, con\-erted since the }o>s of Sicil) into an open 
thorouchfire for all nations, and the commerce of Ital\ rendered 
complcteU independent of the Phoenicians Nf\erthe!es> the 
peaceful Sidonians mi?hc perhaps ha« been induced to acquiesce 
in thw result The) had met wiU\ simflar blows altcadv , lhe\ 
had Ijccn obliged to share waih the MassOiois, the Finiscans 
and the Sicilian Greeks what the) had previousU no<<c«i’icd 
alone, c\-en now the pos<easions which thc\ teiamed, Afnca, 
Sp.iin, and the gate* of the Atlantic Ocean, were sufficient to 
confer power and prospenu But m tnUh, whe'e was their 
secunts that these at least would cuitmue in thcir^iands’ 

The demands made bs Regulus, and hts S‘er> near app'oarh 
to the obtaining of what he asliei! could oal\ be forgnticn fi) 

, 11 fn if Romf should now 

■ ’ - In 

lb 

fall, unless the pera-enus oi i e ■ o* 

good fortune should nteiaene to sas'e it- So doib* trrs uaif 
peace fo' the present, but the ratification of that pm-e hal 
hung cn a Uiread, a-n 1 the> knew what public on ni n in 
thought of the terms on which it w-ai ccr-rlo JtaJ It n^hf I'c 
that Rome «ut not >et neditatir^r the conq-est cl Vn^'i and 
Was cvntent with fuK , bat if the eaK{e"ce of the Tar 
state d'pend^l on that con’ntnent, the pnwpcct was la.* a 
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sorry one; and where was the security that the Romans might 
not find it even convenient for their Italian policy to extirpate 
rather than reduce to subjection their African neighbour? 

In shorty Carthage could only regard the peace of in the 
light of a truce, and could not but employ it in preparations for 
the inevitable renewal of the war; not for the purpose of aveng- 
ing the defeat which she had suffered, nor even with the direct 
view of recovering what she had lost, but in order to secure for 
herself an existence that should not be dependent on the good- 
will of the enemy. But ivhen a war of annihilation is surely, 
though in point of time indefinitely, impending over a weaker 
state, the wiser, more resolute, and more devoted men — who 
would immediately prepare for the unavoidable struggle, accept 
it at a favourable moment, and thus cover their defensive policy 
by offensive tactics — always find themselves hampered by the 
indolent and cowardly mass of the money-worshippers, of the 
aged and feeble, and of the thoughtless who wish merely to gain 
time, to live and die in peace, and to postpone at any price the 
final struggle. So there was in Carthage a party for peace and 
a party for war, both, as was natural, associating themselves 
with the political distinction w'hich already existed between the 
conservatives and the reformers. The former found its support 
in the governing boards, the council of the Ancients and that of 
the Hundred, led by Hanno the Great, as he w’^as called; the 
latter found its support in the leaders of the multitude, parti- 
cularly the much-respected Hasdrubal, and in the officers of the 
Sicilian army, whose great successes under the leadership of 
Hamilcar, although they had been othenvise fruitless, had at 
least shown to the patriots a method which appeared to promise 
deliverance from the great danger that beset them. Vehement 
feud had probably long subsisted between these parties, when the 
Libyan war intervened to suspend the strife. We have already 
related how that war arose. After the governing party had 
instigated the mutiny by their incapable administration which 
frustrated all the precautionary measures of the Sicilian officers, 
had converted that mutiny into a revolution by the operation of 
their inhuman system of government, and had at length brought 
the country to the verge of ruin by their military incapacity — 
and particularly that of their leader Hanno, the destroyer of 
their army — Hamilcar Barca, the hero of Ercte, was in the 
perilous emergency solicited by the government itself to save 
it from the effects of its blunders and crimes. He accepted the 
command, and had the magnanimity not to resign it even when 
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they appointed Hanno as his colleague Indeed^ i\hen the in- 
dignant army sent the latter home, Hamilcar had the self-control 
a second tune to concede to him, at the urgent request of the 
go%emment, a share m the command; and, in spite of his 
enemies and in spite of such a colleague, he nas able by his 
influence with the insurgents, by his dexterous treatment of the 
Niimidian sheif^, and by his unrivalled genius for organisation 
and generalship, m a singularly short time to put dovi-n the 
re%oIt entirely and to ret^l rebellious Africa to its allegiance 
(end of 

Dunng this ^var the patriot party had kept silence, nQ\^ it 
spoke out the louder On the one hand this catastrophe had 
brought to light the utterly - of 

the ruling oligvTchy, their II 
leanings tm^ards the Romans v.. 

of Sardinia, and the threatening attitude which Rome on that 
occasion assumed, showed plainly eMm to the humblest ttiat a 
dedaribon of war by Rome was constantly hanging Jike the 
sword of Damocles o\cr Carthage, and that, if Carthage m her 
- » Rome, the consequence 

f the Phoenician dominion m 
* • rthage not a few who, despair- 

* • • * “ to the 

• imds of 

> n their 

enthu- 
siasm from circumsiaiwu iii . .v . • ^ r\cn 

? despair They accepted the new conditions just as Rome 
dictated them, no course was left but to submit and, adding 
fresh bitterness to their former hatred, carefully to thensh and 
husband resentment—tbat fist rrsourre of an injured nation 
They then took steps towards a political reform * They had 
become suflicieniJi con' meed of the mcomgiWcness of the 
party m power the fact that the go' emmg lords had even m 
the fast war neither forgotten their spite nor feamed greater 
, cflrontery bordenng on simphcty 


It l»l 1 be iliftcult jxttl J-i to fctd « r*** ^ 
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with which they now' instituted proceedings against Hamilcar 
as the originator of the mercenary war, because he had without 
authorit)’- from the government promised money to his Sicilian 
soldiers. Had the club of officers and popular leaders desired 
to overthrow' this rotten and WTetched government, it would 
hardly have encountered much difficulty in Carthage itself; but 
it w'ould have met with a more formidable obstacle in Rome, 
with which the chiefs of the government in Carthage ahead)' 
maintained relations that bordered on treason. To all the 
other difficulties of the position there fell to be added the cir- 
cumstance, that the means of saving their country had to be 
created without allowing the Romans, or their own government 
w-ith its Roman tendencies, to become rightly aware of what 
w'as doing. 

So they left the constitution untouched, and the chiefs of the 
government in full enjoyment of their exclusive privileges and 
of the public property. It was merely proposed and carried, 
that of the two commanders-in-chief, w'ho at the end of the 
Libyan war were at the head of the Carthaginian troops, Hanno 
and Hamilcar, the former should be recalled, and the latter 
should be nominated commander-in-chief for all Africa during 
an indefinite period. It was arranged that he should hold a 
position independent of the governing corporations — his an- 
tagonists called it an unconstitutional monarchical power, Cato 
calls it a dictatorship — and that he could only be recalled and 
placed upon his trial by the popular assembly.^ Even the 
choice of a successor was to be vested not in the authorities of 
the capital, but in the army, that is, in the Carthaginians serv- 
ing in the army as Gerusiasts or officers, who were named in 
treaties also along with the general. Of course the right of 
confirmation was reserved to the popular assembly. Wliether 
this may or may not have been a usurpation, it clearly indicates 
that the w'ar party regarded and treated the army as its special 
domain. 

The duties of Hamilcar were modest in form. Wars with the 
Numidian tribes on the borders never ceased; only a short time 
previously the “ city of a hundred gates,” Theveste (Tebessa), 
in the interior had been occupied by the Carthaginians. The 
task of continuing this border warfare, which was allotted to 

^ The Barcine family conclude the most important state treaties, and the 
ratification of the governing board is a formality (Pol. iii. 21). Rome 
enters her protest before them and before the Senate (Pol. iii. 15). The 
position of that family towards Carthage in many points resembles that of 
the Princes of Orange towards the States-General. 
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the new commander-m-chief of Africa, was not in itself of such 
importance as to prevent the Carthaginian government, svhich 
was af/owed to do as it iiked in its OMm immediate sphere, from 
tacitly conniving at the decrees passed m reference to the matter 
by the popular assembly; and the Romans did not perhaps 
recognise its significance at all 

Thus there was placed at the head of the army the \ cry man, 
who had gnen proof m the Sicilian and tn the Libyan wars that 
fate had destined him, if any one, to be the saviour of his country 
Ne\er perhaps was the noble struggle of man with fate waged 
more nobly than by him The army was intended to save the 


merchants and manufacturers of a city which is in the extremity 
of pen! for once to battle, and another to form them into soldiers. 
The patriot party in Carthage furnished him with excellent 
officers^ but It was of course almost cxclusncly the cultn’afed 
class that was represented m U lie had no cituen'milttu, at 
most a few squadrons of Lib\7)hocnician cav airy The task was 
to form an army out of Libyan conscripts and mercenaries; a 
. . / • * ; 

■ . ■ - . . . • ; - • ri »■ " - 

in Sicily, that the state rc>*enues of Carthage were expended m 
Carthaire itself on matters much more urgent than the pay* 


• leader. In opp^' 

sition to the implacable governmg party, which eagerlv but 
patiently waited for an opportunity of o\crlhrowmg him, he 
had to seek support among the citizens; and although ih'^ir 
leaders might be c\cr so pure and noble, the multitude was 
deeply corrupt and accustomed bv the unhappy sytXem of 
canwrii^n t-7 »fihout paid for if. In parti* 

cular emergencies, indeed, necessity or enthususm mi^Ht for 
the moment presAiJ, as o-em’bere happens e'en with the most, 
venal corporations; but, if Hamdear wiihM to sc^ie tre 
, „ . — •'•'v for h« jrji, 

, ^ . i*n«ofycJ'?, 

, . , « consiTn'^erU 
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of money as the means of keeping the mob in good humour. 
Thus compelled to beg or to buy from the lukewarm and ^Tnal 
multitude permission to save it; compelled to wring from the 
arrogance of men whom he hated and whom he had constantly 
conquered, at the price of humiliation and of silence, the respite 
indispensable for his ends; compelled to conceal from those 
despised traitors to their country, who called themselves the 
lords of his native city, his plans and his contempt — the noble 
hero stood with few friends of congenial sentiments between 
enemies without and enemies within, building upon the irresolu- 
tion of the one and of the other, at once deceiving both and defy- 
ing both, if only he might gain means, money, and men for the 
contest with a land which, even were the army ready to strike 
the blow, it seemed difficult to reach and scarce possible to 
vanquish. He was still a young man, little beyond thirty, but 
he had apparently, when he was preparing for his expedition, a 
foreboding that he would not be permitted to attain the end of 
his labours, or to see otherwise than afar off the promised land. 
When he left Carthage he enjoined his son Hannibal, nine years 
of age, to swear at the altar of the supreme God eternal hatred 
to the Roman name, and reared him and his younger sons Has- 
drubal and Mago — the “ lion’s brood,” as he called them — in 
the camp as the inheritors of his projects, of his genius, and of 
his hatred. 

The new commander-in-chief of Libya departed from Carthage 
immediately after the termination of the mercenary war (perhaps 
in the spring of He apparently meditated an expedition 

against the free Libyans in the west. His army, which was 
especially strong in elephants, marched along the coast; by its 
side sailed the fleet, led by his faithful associate Hasdrubal. 
Suddenly tidings came that he had crossed the sea at the Pillars 
of Hercules and had landed in Spain, where he was waging war 
with the natives — ^rvith people who had done him no harm, 
and without orders from his government, as the Carthaginian 
authorities complained. They could not complain at any rate 
that he neglected the affairs of Africa; when the Numidians 
once more rebelled, his lieutenant Hasdrubal so effectually 
routed them that for a long period there was tranquillity on the 
frontier, and several tribes hitherto independent submitted to 
pay tribute. What he personally did in Spain, we are no longer 
able to trace in detail. His achievements compelled Cato the 
elder, who, a generation after Hamilcar’s death, beheld in Spain 
the still fresh traces of his working, to exclaim, notwithstanding 
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all his hatred of the Carthaginians, that no king «•« worthv to 
be named by the side of Hamifcar Barca. Their results still 
• ' ‘ was accomplished by 

^ , the last nine years of 

' ■ * • *. * • age, fighting bravely in 

' ‘ ' ' • . * • Schamhorst just as his 

plans were begmnmg to teau» • During the next eight 

years ^he heir of hts office and of his plans, his son-tn- 

law Hasdrubal, prosecuted in the spirit of hts master the work 
which Hamilcar had begun. Instead of the small entrepot for 
trade, which, along with the protectorate of Gadcs, was all that 
Carthage had hitherto possesion the Spanish coast, and which 
she h ' "" n /’•^‘^denev of Libya, a Carthaginian king- 
dom ' . ■ , - • - . • * - 

confii«.s.M vj ' • * . ■ 

fairest regions of Spain, the soutliem lum 1 ■ , 

came Phoenician provmces. Towns were founded; abore all, 

I • • . established by i/asdrubal 

« : " ■ . • . • . ..I .taining the 

•* 

had a }early produce ot iiiw**e «**• • »''»• »•> 

sesterces). Most of the communiUes as far as the Ebro became 
dependent on Carthage and paid tribute m it, Hasdrubal 
skilfully by every’ means, e>*en by intermarriage, atlached the 
chiefs to the interests of Carthage. Thus Carth.ige acquired in 
^ Spain a rich market for its commerce and manufactures; and 
not only did the revenues of the provmcc sustain the army, but 
there remained a balance to be remitted to Carthage and re- 
scn-cd far future use. The pro>*mce at the same tune hmed 
and trained the army; regular Jewes took pbec in the territory 
subject to Carthage; the prisoners of war were incorporated 
with Carthaginian corps. ConUngenis and rncrcciuri'rs, as 
many as were desired, were supplied by the dependent con- 
munitics. Dunng hu long life of warfare the sonher found in 
tfie camp a second home, and found a substitute for patmthm 
in fidelity to his standa^ and tathusiastic attachment to hts 
great leaders. Constant conflicts with th* bmsr Iheruns and 
Celts created a scniccabic infantry, to et><'peratc with the 
exctUcnl Xumidtan cavafrv'. 

So far as Carthage was conctmed, the iJarcides were alljwed 
to go on. Tlie dtuens were not ask^ for tegular cjotnbutton-t, 
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but on the contrary derived benefit from the acquisition; com- 
merce recovered in Spain what it had lost in Sicily and Sardinia; 
and the Spanish war and the Spanish army with its brilliant 
victories and important successes soon became so popular that 
it was even possible in particular emergencies, such as after 
Hamilcar’s fall, to effect the despatch of considerable reinforce- 
ments of African troops to Spain, and the governing party, 
whether well or ill affected, had to maintain silence,, or at any 
rate to content themselves with complaining to each other or to 
their friends in Rome regarding the demagogic officers and the 
mob. 

On the part of Rome too nothing took place calculated seriously 
to affect the course of Spanish affairs. The first and chief cause 
of the inactivity of the Romans was undoubtedly their very 
want of acquaintance with the circumstances of the remote 
peninsula — ^which was certainly also Hamilcar’s main reason 
for selecting Spain and not, as might otherwise have been 
possible, Africa for the execution of his plan. The explana- 
tions with which the Carthaginian generals met the Roman 
commissioners sent to Spain to procure information on the spot, 
and their assurances that all this was done only to provide the 
means of promptly paying the war-contributions to Rome, could 
not possibly find belief in the senate. But they probably dis- 
cerned only the immediate object of Hamilcar’s plans, viz. to 
procure compensation in Spain for the tribute and the traffic 
of the islands which Carthage had lost; and they deemed an 
aggressive war on the part of the Carthaginians, and in parti- 
cular an invasion of Italy from Spain — as is evident (both from 
express statements to that effect and from the whole state of 
the case — absolute impossibilities. Many, of course, among 
the peace party in Carthage saw further; but, whatever they 
might think, they could hardly be much inclined to enlighten 
their Roman friends as to the impending storm, which the 
Carthaginian authorities had long been unable to prevent, or 
that step would accelerate, instead of averting, the crisis; and 
even if they did so, such denunciations proceeding from partisans 
would justly be received with great caution at Rome. By 
degrees, certainly, the inconceivably rapid and mighty exten- 
sion of the Carthaginian power in Spain could not but excite the 
observation and awaken the apprehensions of the Romans. In 
fact, in the course of the later years before the outbreak of war, 
they did attempt to. set bounds to it. About the year 
mindful of their newborn Hellenism, they concluded an alliance,..- 
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With the GreeL or semi Greek to\N-ns on the cast coast of 
Spam, Zac\'nlhus or Saguntum (Murviedro, not far from 
Valencia), and Emponat(Ampur»as), and when thc\ acquainted 
the Girthoginian general Kasdfubal that the> had done so, Uicn 
at the same tune warned Kim not to push his conquests o>Tr 
the Ebro, with which he promised compliance Tlus was not 
done to prc\*ent an ms-aston of Italj by the land route— no 
treaty would fetter the general who should undertake such an 
enterprise— but part!) to set a limit to the material power of 
the Spanish Gir^i^nians which began to be dangerous, parth 
to secure, m the free communities betireen the 1- bro and the 
Pn fences whom Rome thus tool, under her protection, a basis 
of operations m case of iCs being necessary to land and make 
war m Spam In reference to the impending 'tar with Carthage 
which the senate did not fail to see was inesUable, ihc) h\rdl> 
apprehended any greater mcomenienet /mm the e\-enls that 
had occurred m Spam than that the\ might be compelfed to 
send some I^tons thither, and that the cnem> w«uM be some 
what better provided with mones and soldiers than, without 
Spam, he would ha\e been, the> were at anj rate firmtv re- 
soWed, as the plan of the campaign of shows and as md«t! 
could not but be the case, to begin and terminate the rett war 
m Africa, —a coune which would at the same line decide the 
fate of Spam Further grounds fof deU> were suggesteil durm„ 
the first sears b> the msialmcnts from Carthage, which a de 
claration of wnr would ha%e cut off, and then bv the death of 
Hamilcar, which prohabK induced fnends and foes to i*-mk 
that bis projects must baa-e died with him lastla, dunrg tl c 
latter a ears ashen the senate ccrtamla began to apprehend tha* 
it a\“as not prudent to dclaa the renewal of the ""ar, there a> as the 
a era intelligible widi to dispose of the Gauls m the a-alVa of Ih'* 
Po m the best instance, for these thrcatcnrxl mth eMirpatar 
might be expected to aa^ail themaehTS of ana srrious war unde' 
taken ba Rone to allure the TrtnsaJpinc tribes cnee nw^r 1 1 
ItaU, and to renew those Celtic mtgniiens whKh were stH 
fraught with atra great peril Thai it was net reganl e ’ht* 
for the Cartftagnian pescr p.irfj orforexim-'g C'-wern- fr»’xfV 
withheld the Komana from action, u self^raid'nt , tnertran, if 
thea desired war, the Spani«h feuds fum»''ed at ana r* “•rnt a 
reada pretext The eunduet of Rome in th» *iew i» ta ft' 
mexnt i-nmtel ipble, but «.s fitt^e cm it b< dme'* rhui i f 
Ronan ‘cnate n dealing with ihw nutter d'splian* 
s.ghtedness smd sUcknet*— fsulti which were n'^e f'rx 
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cusably manifested in their mode of dealing at the same epoch 
with Gallic affairs. The policy of the.Romans was ahvays more 
remarkable for tenacity, cunning, and consistency, than for 
grandeur of conception or pow'er of rapid organisation — qualities 
in w'hich the enemies of Rome from Pyrrhus do\vn to Mithradates 
often surpassed her. 

Thus the smiles of fortune inaugurated the brilliantly con- 
ceived project of Hamilcar. The means of war were acquired 
— a numerous army accustomed to combat and to conquer, and 
a constantly replenished exchequer; but in order that the right 
moment might be discovered for the struggle and that the right 
direction might be given to it there was wanted a leader. The 
man, whose head and heart had in a desperate emergency and 
amidst a despairing people paved the way for their deliverance, 
was no more, when it became possible to carry out his design. 
VvTiether his successor Hasdrubal forbore to make the attack 
because the proper moment seemed to him to have not yet 
arrived, or whether, a statesman rather than a general, he be- 
lieved himself unequal to the conduct of the enterprise, we are 
unable to determine. When, at the beginning of jifil, he fell by 
the hand of an assassin, the Carthaginian officers of the Spanish 
army summoned to fill his place Hannibal, the eldest son of 
Hamilcar. He was still a young man — ^bom in and now, 
therefore, in his twenty-ninth year; but his life had already 
been fraught with varied experience. His first recollections 
pictured to him his father fighting in a distant land and con- 
quering on Ercte; he shared that unconquered father’s fortunes, 
and sympathised with his feelings, on the peace of Catulus, on 
the bitter return home, and throughout the horrors of the 
Libyan war. While yet a boy, he had followed his father to 
the camp; and he soon distinguished himself. His light and 
firmly built frame made him an excellent runner and fencer, 
and a fearless rider; the privation of sleep did not affect him, 
and he knew like a soldier how to enjoy or to want his food. 
Although his youth had been spent in the camp, he possessed 
such culture as belonged to the Phoenicians of rank in his day; 
in Greek, apparently after he had become a general, he made 
such progress under the guidance of his intimate friend Sosilus 
of Sparta as to be able to compose state papers in that language. 
As he grew up, he entered the army of his father, to perform his 
first feats of arms under the paternal eye and to see him fall in 
battle by his side. Thereafter he had commanded the cavalry 
under his sister’s husband, Hasdrubal, and distinguished himself 
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by bnlhant personal bravery as well as by his talents as a leader. 
The voice of his comrades now summoned him— the tried. 


and he \vas ^sorthy of it. His contemporaries tried to cast 
stains of vanous sorts on his character, the Romans charged 
him >nth cruelty, the Carthaginians with co\etousncss, and it 
IS true that he hated as only Oriental natures know how to hate, 
and that a general who never fell short of money and stores can 
hardly have been other than covetous But though anger and 
envy and meanness have written his history, they ha'C not 
availed to mar the pure and noble image \shich it presents 
I-aymg aside wretched imeotions i^hich furnish thetr own 
refutation, and some things ‘ *< * ' 

Hannibal Monomachus and * 

doing in h«s name, nothing * ♦ - 

him which may not be justified m the circumstances, and 
according to the international fan, of the times, and aW agree 
in this, that he combined m rare perfection discretion and 
enthusiasm, caution and energy lie was pcculiarlv marked 
by that mientivc craftiness, which forms one ol the Jeading 
traits of the Phoenician character, he iras fernl ol taking 
singular and une'tpected routes; ambushes and stratagems of 
all sorts were familiar to him, and he studied the character 
of his antagonists with unprecedented care By an unrivtillcd 
s>stem of espionage— he had regular spies eien m Rome— he 
kept himself informed of the projects of the eren^ , he himielf 
ivas frequently seen wcanng disguises and false liair, m ord^r to 
procure information on some point or other E>tty page of 
the history of the period attests his genms ns n ceneral; and hts 
gifts as a statesman were, after the peace with Rome, no Jess 
conspicuously displayed «n his reform of the Carthaginian con- 
stitution, and m the unparalleled influence which as a fo'cien 
exile he exercised m the cabmeU of the Eastern powers Tlie 
power which he wneldcd o\cr men is shown by hu inco{TTp.iraVe 
ontrol er an army of s*anous nations and manv ton^pifs— nn 
armj which never in the worst timw rnuPnied aganst him He 
was a great man, wherever he went, he rti'cted ihee^f* of all 
Hannibal resohw} mmediattlv after his nonination ftn the 
spring of Ise) to commence the war The laml cf tJie Celts wm 
still in a ferment, and war seemed i-nnnent t'etween Rene aM 
Jfacedonu he had good reason now to ihtow fuik 
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without delay and to carry the war whithersoever he pleased, 
before the Romans began it at their own convenience with a 
descent on Africa. His army was soon ready to take the field, 
and his exchequer was tolerably filled by means of some razzias ; 
but the Carthaginian government showed itself far from desirous 
of issuing a declaration of war against Rome. .The place of 
Hasdrubal, the patriotic national leader, was even more difficult 
to fill in Carthage than that of Hasdrubal the general in Spain ; 
the peace party had now the ascendancy at home, and perse- 
cuted the leaders of the war party wth political indictments. 
The rulers who had already cut down and mutilated the plans 
of Hamilcar were by no means inclined to allow the unknown 
young man, who now commanded in Spain, to exercise his 
youthful patriotism at the expense of the state; and Hannibal 
hesitated personally to declare war in open opposition to the 
legitimate authorities. He tried to provoke the Saguntines to 
break the peace; but they contented themselves with complain- 
ing to Rome. ■\Vhen the Romans on receiving their complaint 
nominated a commission, he tried to drive it to a declaration of 
war by- treating it rudely; but the commissioners saw how 
matters stood : they kept silence in Spain, with a view to lodge 
complaints at Carthage, and with a view to send home the news 
that Hannibal was ready to strike and that war was imminent. 
Thus the time passed away; accounts had already come of the 
death of Antigonus Doson, who had suddenly died nearly at the 
same time with Hasdrubal; in Cisalpine Gaul the establishment 
of fortresses was carried on by the Romans with redoubled 
rapidity and energy; preparations were made in Rome for 
putting a speedy conclusion to the insurrection in Illyria in the 
course of the next spring. Every day was precious; Hannibal 
formed his resolution. He sent summary intimation to Carthage 
that the Saguntines were making aggressions on the Torboletes, 
subjects of Carthage, and he must therefore attack them; and 
without waiting for a reply he began in the spring of 
siege of a to\vn which was in alliance with Rome, or in other 
words, war against Rome. We may form some idea of the 
views and counsels that would prevail in Carthage from the 
impression produced in certain circles by York’s capitulation. 
All “ respectable men,” it was said, disapproved an attack made 
“ without orders ; ” there was talk of disavowal, of surrendering 
the daring officer. But whether ‘it was that dread of the army 
and ' of the multitude nearer home outweighed in the Cartha- 
ginian council the fear of Rome; or that they , perceived the 
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imposM'bjhty of retracing such ft step, now that it was tal-cn; 
or that mere inertness prtt\-chted anv dehmte action, the> drier* 
mined at length to do nothing, and to sutler the v-af to go 
on, although not prepared to sanction it. Sacuntum defended 
itself, as only Spanish towns can conduct their defence; had 
the Romans shoived but a mhe of the enerpj of their clients, and 
not trifled au-a\ their tune dunng the eight months’ siege of 
Saguntum in the paltr>* warfare \nth Illjnan Lneands, they 

J.. -V*. .V.. .v... «v,,t «r frtf 


the town tvas at length taken by storm ^^’hen HannlbaJ sent 
the spoil for dl^tnhutlQn to Carthage, painoti<m and seal for 
war were roused m the hearts of manv who had hitherto felt 
nothing of the kind, and the distribution cut off all prospect 
of coming to terms mth Rome ^\ctx>rtJingI> , when after the 


gathering upjiis robe, declared that he held m it peace and war 
and tbit the Gctusia might choose beuten them, the ^runist* 
mustered courace to rtp}y that they le/i it to the choice of the 
Roman, and iihen he oSeted war, they acctpted it (in the 
spnng of |?J) 

Hannibal, who had lost a whole year through the ohstmite 
resistance o ‘ ' * — -.u 

ofsis^jj’* ' ' T 

ViMid for th I 

Spam and Africa, for, as be. like his father and his hroihcr*ir* 
law, hel ’ •• 

upon hi 

land, ’ • . ■ 

infantry* and i6,cco ci\-aln , he bad ftl*o cS cfephJints, jit <51.1 1* 
quenrmes rramed, and tS not mined. ihe eVpliails 

and \c."5eUrtmamir gat the capital Excepurgafew Ugurunt 
among the light troops, ihrre ivere no mefcmariei m thn tartha* 
giman ana) , the trp<. ps. with the exceptun el tcr:e 
'^qaidrons, ccn‘isted mainly of the Oirtbscinfa.*i sjbjrct* 
cut tcT service — lainans and Sparurd*. To mmre th- fdt’ 'v 
cf the latter the ftrml, who krew the r^i wuh wl api he fjJ 
to deal, gavT them as a proof o! htf cc'‘*^'i<-tT a grrersl \txvt rf 
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absence for the whole winter; while, not sharing the narrow- 
minded exclusiveness of Phoenician patriotism, he promised to 
the Libyans on his oath the citizenship of Carthage, should they 
return to Africa victorious. This mass of troops however was 
only destined in part for the expedition to Italy, Nearly 20,000 
men were sent to Africa, the smaller portion of them proceeding 
to the capital and the Phoenician territory proper, the majority 
to the western point of Africa. For the protection of Spain 
12,000 infantry, 2500 cavalry, and nearly the half of the elephants 
were left behind, in addition to the fleet stationed there; the 
chief command and the government of Spain were entrusted to 
Hannibal’s younger brother Hasdrubal. The immediate terri- 
tory of Cartilage was comparatively weakly garrisoned, because 
the capital afforded in case of need sufficient resources; in like 
manner a moderate number of infantry sufficed for the present 
in Spain, where new levies could be procured with ease, whereas 
a comparatively large proportion of the arms specially African — 
horses and elephants — ^was retained there. Great care was taken 
to secure the communications between Spain and Africa: with 
that view the fleet remained in Spain, and western Africa was 
guarded by a very strong body of troops. The fidelity of the 
troops was secured not only by hostages collected from the 
Spanish communities and detained in the stronghold of Sagun- 
tum, but by the removal of the soldiers from the districts where 
they were raised to other quarters: the East African militia 
were moved chiefly to Spain, the Spanish to Western Africa, 
the West African to Carthage. Adequate provision was thus 
made for defence. As to offensive measures, a squadron of 20 
quinqueremes with 1000 soldiers on board was to sail from 
Carthage for the west coast of Italy and to pillage it, and a second 
of 25 sail was, if possible, to re-establish itself at Lilybaeum; 
Hannibal believed that he might count upon the government 
making this moderate amount of exertion. With the main 
army he determined in person to invade Italy; as was beyond 
doubt part of the original plan of Hamilcar, A decisive attack 
on Rome was only possible in Italy, as a similar attack on 
Carthage was only possible in Libya; as certainly as Rome 
meant to begin her next campaign with the latter, so certainly 
ought Carthage not to confine herself at the outset to any 
secondary object of operations, such as Sicily, or to mere 
defence-defeat would in any case involve equal destruction, 
but victory would not yield equal fruit. 

But how could Italy be attacked? He might succeed in 
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reaching the peninsula by sea or In' land ; but if the project w-as 
to be no mere desperate ad\entQre, but a military expedition 
With a strategic aim, a nearer bi^is for its operations was 
requisite than Spam or Africa Hannibal could not rely for 
support on a fleet and a fortified harbour, for Rome ivas now 
mistress of the sea As little did the territory of the Italian 
confederacy present any tenable basts. If in s-erj* different 
times, and m spite of Hellenic sympathies, it had withstood the 
shock of Pj rrhus, it was not to be expected that it would now 
fall to pieces on the appearance of the Phoenician general; an 
invading army would without doubt be crushed between the 
network of Roman fortresses and the firmlv consolidated con- 
federacy The land of the ligunans and Celts alone could be 
to Hannibal what Poland was to Napoleon in his \xrv similar 
- — /'«mnaif»ns These tnbes still smarting un^er their 
. ■ . . -V- from the 
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• • T' •“ •*"*•* ""ny (which numbered m it* 

♦ • • •* I would sene as a support 

• • icncc It might draw supplies 

and recruits Alreaay i: ’les were concluded with the 
Bon and the insubres, by which the\ bound themsehes to semi 
guides to meet the ^rthagmian army, to procure for it a gowl 
reception from the cognate tnbes and supplies along its route, 

'* and to nse against the Romans as soon as it should set foot on 
^ Italian ground In fine, the state of Roman relations with the 
East led the Oirthaginians to this same nuarter. Macedonh, 
which by the victory of Sellasia had re-established its sosTrcigntv 
m the Peloponnesus, w.as at wmnee with Rome; Demelniis of 
Pharos, who had exchanged the Roman alliance for that of 
Xfaccdon and had been dispossessed bv the Romans, bird ns an 
exile at the Macedonian court, and the latter hail rcfusctl th'’ 
demand which the Romans made for his surrrnder. If it was 
— » ihm ntmies from the Guadalquisif and tl'’ 
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pnians, whom the Konans to their great surprise encounterest 
tn Liguria m . 
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by sea is less obvious; for that neither the maritime supremacy 
of the Romans nor their league with Massilia could have prevented 
a landing at Genoa, is evident, and was shown by the sequel. 
Our authorities fail to furnish us with several of the elements, 
on which a satisfactory answer to this question would depend, 
and which cannot be supplied by conjecture. Hannibal had 
to choose between two evils. Instead of exposing himself to 
the unknown and unforeseen contingencies of a sea voyage and 
of naval war, it must have seemed to him the better course to 
accept the assurances, which beyond doubt were seriously meant, 
of the Boii and Insubres, and the more so that, even if the army 
should land at Genoa, it would still have mountains to cross; 
he could hardly know exactly how much smaller are the 
difficulties presented by the Apennines at Genoa than by the 
main chain of the Alps. At any rate the route which he took 
was the primitive Celtic route, by which many much larger 
hordes had crossed the Alps : the ally and deliverer of the Celtic 
nation might without temerity venture to traverse it. 

So Hannibal collected the troops, destined for the grand army, 
in Cartagena at the beginning of the favourable season; there 
were 90,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry, of whom about two- 
thirds were Africans and a third Spaniards. The 37 elephants 
which they took with them were probably destined rather to 
make an impression on the Gauls than for serious warfare. 
Hannibal’s infantry no longer needed, like that led by Xanthip- 
pus, to shelter itself behind a screen of elephants, and the general 
had too much sagacity to employ otherwise than sparingly and 
with caution that two-edged Aveapon, which had as often 
occasioned the defeat of its own as of the enemy’s army. With 
this force the general set out in the spring of from Cartagena 
towards the Ebro. He so far informed his soldiers as to the 
measures which he had taken, particularly as to the con- 
nections he had entered into with the Celts and the resources 
and object of the expedition, that even the common soldier, 
whose military instincts lengthened war had developed, felt 
the clear perception and the steady hand of his leader, and 
followed him with implicit confidence to the unknown and 
distant land; and the animated address, in which he laid before 
them the position of their^ country and the demands of the 
Romans, the slavery certainly reserved for their dear native 
land, and the disgrace of the imputation that they could sur- 
render their beloved general and his staff, kindled a soldierly 
and patriotic ardour in the hearts of all. 
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■ ■ “ *'■ "IS in a plight, such as easily occurs even 

ious aristocracies. 'The Romans 
‘ ' ‘led to accomplish, and they tcok 

\^nous steps; but noUiiiig i»as done rightly, or at the right 
time. They might long ago hate been nnsten of the gates 
of the Afps and have crushed the Celts; the latter were still 
formidtble, and the former were open, "i^ey might either have 
had friendship with Carthage, hi^ they honoumfcJy iept the 
peace of 5] 1 , or, had they not bwn disposed for peace, they might 
Jong ago have conquered Carthigc; the peace was practically 
broken b> the seicurc of Sardinia, and they allowed the power 
of Carthage to recover it<clf undisturbed for twenty years. 
There was no great difhcultv' m maintaining pc.ice with Mace- 
donia; but they had forfeit^ her friendship for a trifling gam. 
There must hav e been a lack of some leading statesman to take 
a comprehensive view of the position of aff.itrs; on all hands 
cither too little was done, or too much. Xow the war Ivgan at 
a time and at a place w hidt thev* had allow ed the cnemv to deter' 
mine; and, with all their wefWounded conviction of militarj' 
.superiority, tliej were perplexed as to the object to lx aimed at 
and the course to be followed m ibcir first operations. They 
had at their disposal more than half a mtlhon of semceahle 
r/'Wr/.rs* the Roman cavalf)* alone was less good, and relatively 
• former ronsiitniing 

• umber of tr«p 

taking me iiUki. .... thewarhadany 

, fleet corresponding to the Roman flret oi j.m quinquerernea, 

3 which had just relumed from the Adruitic to the western sea. 

‘ The riaturaJ and proper appheatton of this crushing suprrinritv 
of force was self-evident, jt had been long settled that the war 
ought to l>e opened with a landing m Africa. The *ulj<equrat 
turn taken bv events had compelled the Romans to embrsrt 
in their «cheme ol the war a simullaneouv landing in ?pam. 
chiefly to prevent the Spanuh army from appearing lirfere the 
walls of Dirih-ige In accordance wilh this pJa.n they cugM 
abovcall.when ihcwarJiadbeenpraciicanvcpenedtn Harn.lar* 
attack on Sacuntum m the beginning of }?,. to liave ihrown a 
Roman army into Spam licfore the town fell; lut thevr-‘g*fctrd 
the dictates of mtcresl no less than of honour. For tisM f"cn*K< 
Saguntum held out in vam: when th* town j«i<cd mio oil rr 
hand*. Rome had rot even cquqTped her arr-a'nfnt larJi'vg 
in Spam. The country, however, I'ctween tlie I'liro a-d l*e 
ISrtnces was still free, and its tnbei were r^t cnly the rut-**! 
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allies of the Romans, but had also, like the Sagun tines, received 
from Roman emissaries promises of speedy assistance. Cata- 
lonia may be reached by sea from Italy in not much longer time 
than from Cartagena by land; had the Romans started, like 
the Phoenicians, in April, after the formal declaration of war 
that had taken place in the intcrwal, Hannibal might have 
encountered the Roman legions on the line of the Kbro. 

At length, certainly, the greater part of the army and of the 
fleet was got ready for the c.vpcdition to Africa, and the second 
consul Publius Cornelius Scipio was ordered to the Ebro; but 
he proceeded leisurely, and when an insurrection broke out on 
the Po, he allowed the anny that was ready for embarkation to 
be employed there, and formed new legions for the Spanish 
e,\pedition. So although Hannibal encountered on the Ebro 
very vehement resistance, it proceeded only from the natives; 
and, as under e.\isting circumstances time was still more precious 
to him than the blood of his men, he surmounted the opposition 
after some months with the loss of a fourth part of his army, and 
reached the line of the Pyrenees. That the Spanish allies of 
Rome would be sacrificed a second time by that delay might 
have been as certainly foreseen, as the delay itself might have 
been easily avoided; but probably even the expedition to Italy 
itself, which in the spring of must not have been anticipated 
in Rome, would have been averted by the timely appearance 
of the Romans in Spain. Hannibal had by no means the intention 
of sacrificing his Spanish “ kingdom,” and throwing himself 
like a desperado on Italy. The time which he had spent in the 
siege of Saguntum and in the reduction of Catalonia, and the 
considerable corps which he left behind for the occupation of 
the newly-won territory between the Ebro and the Pyrenees, 
sufficiently show that, had a Roman army disputed the possession 
of Spain with him, he would not have been content to withdraw 
from it; and — ^which was the main point — had the Romans 
been able to delay his departure from Spain for but a few weeks, 
winter would have closed the passes of the Alps before Hannibal 
reached them, and the African expedition would have departed 
without hindrance for its destination. 

Arrived at the Pyrenees, Hannibal sent home a portion of 
his troops ; a measure which he had resolved on from the first with 
the view of showing to the soldiers how confident their general 
was of success, and of counteracting the presentiment that his 
enterprise was one of those from which there is no return. With 
an army of 50,000 infantry and 9000 cavalry, entirely vete: 
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(,0 crossed the lyrenets without ditBcaltj-, mid then 

' ■ ■ ' t ' the rrltiC 

previously formed, pariiy by 

ItwasnottDlitamvcdifltht ■ ... 

A^'^gnon, that a serious restsuuit^ «t,,. 
consul Scipio, Vtho on his voyage to Spam had landed at MassUu 
(about the end of June), had there been informed that he bad 
come too late and that Hannibal had crossed not only the Ebro 
but the Pyrenees On receiving these accounts, which appear 
to have first opened the eyes of the Romans to the oiune and 
the object of Hannibal, the consul had temporarily abandoned 
ha expedition to Spam, and had resolved m connection with 
the Celtic tnbes of that region, who were under the influence 
of the MassjJiots and tbereb) under that of Rome, to receive 
the Phoenicians on the Rhone, and to obstruct their passage of 
the river and their march into ftify. Fortunately forffannihaf, 
opposite to the point at which he meant to cross, there Uv at 
the moment only the general levy of the Oils, while the consul 
himself with his army of *j,ooo infantr)' and :ooo horse was still 
in MassHia, four days' march farther down the stream TJje 
messengers of the Gallic Iev> hastened to mform him It was 
the object of Hannibal to convey h» army with its numerous 
cavalry and elephants across the rap’d stream under the e>M of 
the enemy, and before the amva! of Scipio; and be possessed 
not a single boat lie immediately gave dirrctjoni that all the 
^its belonging to the numerous na' igitors of the Rhone in the 
' 14 SvttKwht up ot anv once, and tliat the 

.■ • ■ . < made from W'«d 
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one day Vvjjjic um was a 5.;v f , .... sion under lfan*’ 0 , 
son of Bomilcar, proceeded bv fo'ced marches up the sfrr4"i 
till they reached a suitable point fo* crossme, which they 
undefended, situated two short davs' mardi alw\e Avjg"'^ 
Here they crossed the nv er on hasliU coistruried raf U, with t! < 
rtf then mo'ingdovm on the left banl. and taU**^ the Csub, 
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to move, were hastening to occupy the ba^fc, their ca-’p Ur *.^1 
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them suddenly burst into flames. Surprised and divided, they 
were unable either to withstand the attack or to resist the passage;^, 
and they dispersed in hasty flight. 

Scipio meanwhile held councils of war in Massilia as to the 
proper mode of occupying the ferries of the Rhone, and was not. 
induced to move even by the urgent messages that came from 
the leaders of the Celts. He distrusted their accounts, and he 
contented himself with detaching a weak Roman cavalry division, 
to reconnoitre on the left bank of the Rhone. This detachment 
found the whole enemy’s army already transported to that 
bank, and occupied in bringing over the elephants which alone- 
remained on the right bank of the stream; and, after it had 
warmly engaged some Carthaginian squadrons in the district 
of Avignon, merely for the purpose of enabling it to complete- 
its reconnaissance — the first encounter of the Romans and 
Phoenicians in this war — ^it hastily returned to report at head- 
quarters. Scipio now started in the utmost haste with all his 
troops for Avignon; but, when he arrived there, even the Cartha- 
ginian cavalry that had been left behind to cover the passage- 
of the elephants had already taken its departure three days ago,, 
and nothing remained for the consul but to return with weary 
troops and little credit to Massilia, and to revile the “ cowardly 
flight” of the Punic leader. Thus the Romans had for the 
third time through pure negligence abandoned their allies and 
an important line of defence; and not only so, but they sacrificed 
the real means of repairing their error by passing after this first 
blunder from mistaken slackness to mistaken haste, and by still; 
attempting without any prospect of success to do what might 
have been done with so much certainty a few days before. When 
once Hannibal was in the Celtic territory on the Roman side of 
the Rhone, he could no longer be prevented from reaching the 
-Mps; but if Scipio had at the first accounts proceeded with his 
whole army to Italy — ^the Po might have been reached by way 
of Genoa in seven days — and had united with his corps the weak 
divisions in the valley of the Po, he might have at least prepared 
a formidable reception for the enemy. But not only did he- 
lose precious time in the march to Avignon, but, able as other- 
wise he was, he wanted either the political courage or the military 
sagacity to change the destination of his corps as the change- 
of circumstances required. He sent the main body under his 
brother Gnaeus to Spain, and returned himself with a few mem 
to Pisae. 

Hannibal, who after the passage of the Rhone had assembled- 
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the army and explained to his troops the object of his expedihoa, 
and had brought forward the Celtic chief Magilus himself, who 
had ami ed from thcvmllej of the Po, to address the armv through 
an interpreter, meanwhile continued his march to the passes of 
the Alps without obstruction UTneh of these passes he shooM 
choose, cou ■ - • either b> the shortness 

of the rout ■ .« ts, although 

he had no ' « « ' * • i m combat 

He had necessariK to select ttfoute < * • r practicable 

for his baggage, his numerous cai-alrj, and his elephants, and 
m which an arm> could proc^je sufnaent means of subsistence 
Cither b) fnendshiporbj force, for,although Hannibal had made 
preparations to cons cy provisions after him on beasts of burden, 
-L meet for a few days the wants of an arm\ which 
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abstained from talking not utu4u-v « ■ obstructed it, 

but because it would base led him awa\ from his destination, 
there were onl> two well known routes leading across the Alps 
from Gaul to Ita!) in ancient times.* the pass of the Cottian 
Alps (Mont Genivre) leading mto she lemier) of the Tounni 
(b> Susa or Fenestrelles to Tunn), and that of the Graian Alps 
(the Little St Pernard) leading into the temtof) of the Salassi 
(to Aosta and Ima). TTie former route is the shorter, Init, 
after leas mg the \ aUc> of the Rhone, it passes bv the impractiC' 
able and unfruitful \ ^Icj-s of the Drac, the Rcmanche, and the 
/ upper Durance, through a diflicult and poor mountain countr>, 
and requires at least a se\en or eight dasV mountain march 
A miJitar) rood was first constructed there l>y Pompeiut, to 
furnish a shorter communication between the provinces <f 
Cisalpine and lYansalpine Caul 

Tlie route b\ the Little St Bernard 1 $ somewhat loader, l*ut, 
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Alps, is by far the easiest; although no artificial road was con- 
stracted there, an Austrian corps with artillery crossed the Alps 
by that route in 1815. And lastly this route, which only leads 
over two mountain ridges, has been from the earliest times the 
great military route from the Celtic to the Italian territory. 
The Carthaginian army had thus in fact no choice. It was a 
fortunate coincidence, but not a motive influencing the decision 
of Hannibal, that the Celtic tribes allied with him in Italy 
inhabited the country up to the Little St. Bernard, while the 
route by Mont Gen^vre would have brought him directly into 
the territory of the Taurini, who were from ancient times at 
feud with the Insubres. 

So the Carthaginian army marched in the first instance up 
the Rhone towards the valley of the upper Jsdre, not, as might 
be presumed, by the nearest route up the left bank of the lower 
Is^re from Valence to Grenoble, but through the “ island ” of 
the Allobroges, the rich, and even then thickly peopled, low 
ground, which is enclosed on the north and west by the Rhone, 
on the south by the Is^re, and on the east by the Alps. The 
reason of this movement was, that the nearest route would 
have led them through an impracticable and poor mountain- 
country, while the “ island ’* was level and extremely fertile, 
and was separated by but a single mountain-wall from the valley 
of the upper Is^re. The march along the Rhone into, and across, 
the “ island ” to the foot of the Alpine Avail was accomplished 
in sixteen days : it presented little difficulty, and in the “ island ” 
itself Hannibal dexterously availed himself of a feud that had 
broken out betAveen two chiefs of the Allobroges to attach to his 
interests one of the most important of the chiefs, Avho not only 
escorted the Carthaginians through the whole plain, but also 
supplied them Avith provisions, and furnished the soldiers Avith 
arms, clothing, and shoes. But the expedition narroAvly escaped 
destruction at the crossing of the first Alpine chain, Avhich rises 
precipitously like a A\'all, and OA'er Avhich only a single available 
path leads (over !Mont du Chat, near the hamlet Chevelu). The 
population of the Allobroges had strongly occupied the pass. 
Hannibal learned the state of matters early enough to avoid 
a surprise, and encamped at the foot, until after sunset the Celts 
dispersed to the houses of the nearest toAvn: he then seized the 
pass in the night. Thus the summit was gained; but on the 
extremely steep path, Avhich leads doAATi from the summit to 
the lake of Bourget, the mules and horses slipped and fell. The 
assaults, Avhich at all available points Avere made by t’ ^ 
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Upon the army in march, were very annoying, by reason not so 
much of the direct injury which they inflicted, as of the confusion 
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he amred la the plain, Hannibal iromedvately attacked the 
nearest town, to chastise and terrify the barbamns, nnd at the 
same time to repair as far as possible his loss in sumpter animal* 
and horses. After a day’s repose in the pleasant vallev of 
Chamb^ the army continued its march up the Isirc, wiifiout 
being defined either by want of supplies or hy attacks so long 
ns the valley continued broad and fertile. It nii* only when 
on the fourth day they entered the terrilorj’ of the Ccutroncs 
{the modem Tarantaise) where the \-aHey gradually contracts, 
that they had greater occasion to be on their guard. The Ceu- 
.. of their country (some- 
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UTien, howet cr, the troops had reached the n cry foot of (fie Alps, 
ut the point nhere the path leaves the Isire, and winds by « 
narrow and difficult defile along the brook Keclus up to the 
summit of the St. Bernard, ail at once the militia ot the Ceu- 
trones appeared partly in the rear of the army .partly on the cmis 
•of the rocks enclosing (he piss on the right and Iclt, tn the hop* 
■of cutting off the traia and baggage. But Hannibal, whr-e 
unerring tact had seen in all the courtesies o! the C/utrorw 
nothing but a scheme to secure nt once immunity for tiirlr 
territory and a rich spoil, had in expectation of such on attack 
sent forward the baggage and cava/rj*, and eoiTred the rnsrrh 
■with his infantry. By ihw means he frustrated tl'C <!« jm 
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There, on the sheltered table-land which spreads to the extent 
of two and a half miles round a little lake, the source of the 
Doria, he allowed the army to rest. Despondency had begun 
to seize the minds of the soldiers. The paths that were becoming 
ever more difficult, the provisions failing, the marching through 
defiles e.xposed to the constant attacks of foes whom they could 
not reach, the sorely thinned ranks, the hopeless situation of the 
stragglers and the wounded, the object which appeared chimerical 
to all save the enthusiastic leader and his immediate staff — all 
these things began to tell even on the African and Spanish 
veterans. But the confidence of the general remained ever the 
same; numerous stragglers rejoined the ranks; the friendly 
Gauls were near; the watershed was reached, and the view of the 
descending path, so gladdening to the mountain-pilgrim, opened 
up; after a brief repose they prepared with renewed courage 
for the last and most difficult undertaking, — the do^vnward 
march. In it the army was not materially annoyed by the 
enemy; but the advanced season — it was already the beginning 
of September — occasioned troubles in the descent, equal to those 
which had been occasioned in the ascent by the attacks of the 
barbarians. On the steep and slippery mountain-slope along 
the Doria, where the recently fallen snow had concealed and 
obliterated the paths, men and animals went astray and slipped, 
and were precipitated into the chasms. In fact, towards the 
end of the first day’s march they reached a portion of the path 
about two hundred paces in length, on which avalanches are 
constantly descending from the precipices of the Cramont that 
overhang it, and where in cold summers snow lies throughout 
the year. The infantry crossed; but the horses and elephants 
were unable to pass over the smooth masses of ice, on which 
there lay but a thin covering of freshly fallen snow, and the 
general encamped above the difficult spot rvith the baggage, 
the cavalry, and the elephants. On the following day the horse- 
men, by zealous exertion in entrenching, prepared a path for 
horses and beasts of burden; but it was not until after a further 
labour of three days with constant reliefs, that the half-famished 
elephants could at length be conducted over. In this way the 
whole army was after a delay of four days once more united; 
and after a further three days’ march through the valley of the 
Doria, which was ever widening and displaying greater fertility, 
and whose inhabitants the Salassi, clients of the Insurbes, 
hailed in the Carthaginians their allies and deliverers, the army 
arrived about the middle of September in the plain of Ivrea, 
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where the exhausted troops were quartered in the s illt-es, that 
by good nursing and a fortnight's repose they miglit recruit 
from their unparalleled hardships. Had the Romans placed a 
corps, as they might ha\*e done, of 30,00a men thoroughly fresh 
and ready for action somewhere near Turin, and immedi.iteJy 
forced on a battle, the prospects of Hannibal's great plan would 
have been very dubious; fortunately for him, once more, they 
were not where they should ha\c been, and they did not disturb 
the troops of the enemy in the repose which was so greatly 
needed.* 

Tlic object was attained, but at a heavy cost. Of the 50.000 
seteran infantry and the 9000 cavalrj', which the army had 
numbered at the crossing of the Pj'rences, more than half liad 
been sacnficed m the conflicts, the marches, and the pass-igcs 
of the n\ers. Hannibal now, according to his own statement, 
numbered not more than 30,000 mfantr\-— of whom three-fifths 
were Libyans and two-flfths Spaniards— and 6 cpoo cavalr)*, 
part of whom were dismounted; the comp.irati\Tly small loss 
iTbe mueb <{urst}ofit of tot’oeraf'br, eooniTtfJ wilb tlii 
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of the latter proclaimed the excellence of the Numidian cavalry 
no less than the consideration of the general in making a sparing 
use of troops so select. A march of 526 miles or about 33 
moderate days’ marching — ^the continuance and termination 
of which were only rendered possible by unforeseen accidents 
and still more unforeseen blunders of the enemy, and which, 
while it was disturbed by no special misfortunes on a great 
scale that could not be anticipated, not only cost such sacrifices, 
but so fatigued and demoralised the army, that it needed a long 
rest in order to be again ready for action — is a military operation 
of doubtless value, and it may be questioned whether jHannibal 
himself regarded it as successful. Only in so speaking we may 
not pronounce an absolute censure on the general: we see well 
the defects of the plan of operations pursued by him, but we 
cannot determine whether he was in a position to foresee them — 
his route lay through an unknown land of barbarians — or whether 
any other plan, such as that of taking the coast road or of embark- 
ing at Cartagena or at Carthage, would have exposed him to 
fewer dangers. The cautions and masterly execution of the 
plan in its details at any rate deserves our admiration, and to 
whatever causes the results may have been due — ^whether it 
was due mainly to the favour of fortune, or mainly to the skill 
of the general — ^the grand idea of Hamilcar, that of taking up 
the conflict w'ith Rome in Italy, was now realised. It was his 
genius that projected this expedition ; and as the task of Stein 
and Scharnhorst was more difficult and nobler than that of 
York and Blucher, so the unerring tact of historical tradition 
has always dwelt on the last link in the great chain of preparatory 
steps, the passage of the Alps, with a greater admiration than 
on the battles of the Trasimene lake and of the plain of Cannae. 
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of the Romans, one had ianueum.jjA*«.«4.u i ,* ■ 

with the enemy there: it ivas no longer po'SiWc to recall it. The 
second, nhich was destined forAfn^ under the command of the 
Consul Tibcttus Sonpronius, was fortunately still in Sicily: in 
this instance Raman delay for once prosxd useful. Of the two 
Orthftginian squadrons destined for Italy and Sicily, the first 
vra ’'V " and some of its \*e$jfls were cantoffd 
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in • • • 1 ' • >' 
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that they should return Hjth all p^tssshle speet; los i< - u > 
of thcjr homes. 

In thb way, while the two great Roman armi'^, each H i’te’i 
equal in numbers to that of ILmmliah remamed at a yrra* 
distance from the wlky of ibt To, the Romans were qui'e unyt’*- 
partd for an attack in that quarter. S'o d'luht a R^.'^3n 
Stas there, in consequence of an insuntrtt'^n tMt tvad Ifiim 
out among the Celts cs'cn liefore th^amwfcf the CariJ^r-"^*' 
amiy. Tlie founding of thrlwoRcmanitnrrgWisof rUeer'a 
and Carmona, each of which teeris'td fete coirrhts, r'-'c 
cipechny the preparatwni for the fsord-eg of ifutn* h th* 
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territory of the Bcii^ had already in the spring of vi'S driven 
the Boii to revolt before the time concerted with Hannibal; 
and the Insubres had immediately joined them. The colonists 
already settled in the territor\' of Mutinn, suddenly attacked, 
took refuge in the town. The praetor Lucius Manlius, who held 
the chief command at Ariminum, hastened with his single legion 
to relieve the blockaded colonists; but he was surprised in the 
woods, and no course was left to him after sustaining great loss 
but to establish himself upon a hill and to submit to a siege 
there on the part of the Boii, till a second legion sent from Rome 
under the pmelor Lucius Atilius succeeded in relieving army 
and town, and in suppressing for the moment the Gaulisli insur- 
rection. This premature rising of the Boii on the one hand, by 
delaying the departure of Scipio for Spain, essentially promoted 
the plans of Hannibal; on the other hand, but for its occurrence 
he would have found the valley of the Po entirely unoccupied, 
except the fortresses. But the Roman corps, whose two 
severely thinned legions did not number 20,000 soldiers, had 
enough to do to keep the Celts in check, and did not think of 
occupying the passes of the Alps. The Romans only learned 
that the passes were threatened, when in August the consul 
Publius Scipio returned without his army from Massilia to Italy, 
and perhaps even then they gave little heed to the matter, 
because, forsooth, the foolhardy attempt would be frustrated by 
the Alps alone. Thus at the decisive hour and on the decisive 
spot there was not even a Roman outpost. Hannibal had full 
time to rest his army, to capture after a three days’ siege the 
capital of the Taurini which closed its gates against him, and to 
induce or terrify into alliance with him all the Ligurian and 
Celtic communities in the upper basin of the Po, before Scipio, 
who had taken the command in the Po valley, encountered him. 

Scipio, who, wdth an army considerably smaller and very 
weak in cavaliy’^, had the difficult task of preventing the advance 
of the superior force of the enemy and of repressing the move- 
ments of insurrection which everywhere were spreading among 
the Celts, had crossed the Po probably at Placentia, and marched 
up the river to meet the enemy, while Hannibal after the capture 
of Turin marched- downwards to relieve the Insubres and Boii. 
' In the plain between the Ticino and the Sesia, not far from 
Vercelli, the Roman cavalry, which had advanced with the light 
infantry to make a reconnaissance in force, encountered the 
Punic cavalry sent out for the like purpose, both led by the 
generals in person. Scipio accepted battle when offered, not- 
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withstanding the scperiority of the enemy; but his Irht 
lafAntry, which was placed m front of the cavain', dupeiltd 
before the charge of the heavy ca\^ry of the enemy, and nhile 


was very consiueiahje. ‘ ■ • 

soldier for his deficiencies as a general, received a cl.m?crous 
wound, and owed bb safety entirely to the devotion of hts son 
of seventeen, who, oaurageously dashing into the ranks of the 
enemy, compelled his squadron to follow him and rescued his 
father. Scipio, enlightened by this comhit as to the strength c! 
the enemy, saw the error which he had committed in posfin? 
himself, with a weaker army, in the phm with his bacl: to the 
river, and resolved to return to the right bank of the To under 
the eyes of his antagonist. *.;*•* •• • » 1 

into a narrower space and . • . ...... 

. . • r •«, ii j * 
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bank of the river which m an e*« h— : } • ’ . ' 

broke do« n the bridge over the Po behmd hi» army; the Rema.'i 
detachment of 600 men charged to co\-cr the process of d'stnic- 
tion were, however, intercepted and made prisoners. Ilut as 
the upper course of the nier was in the hands of lla.mibaJ, he 
could not be prevented from marching up the strea-m, cTos'U'g 
on a bridge of boats, and in a few da>’5 conlronung th*' Rerun 
army on the right hank. The latter had taken a posrion h tlr' 
pUin In front of Phrccnlu; but the muttny of a Celtic dnni-’i 
m the Kom.m camp, and the Gtlhc msurTretb-n Lreakng out 
afresh all around, compelled the consul to trracu.ste th*- pt^h 
and to post himself on the hjUi behind the Trrbu. Thb wa-i 
accomplished stiihout much loss, because the S’liriKfiin 
men sent in pursuit lost their tune in phmderrtj, and 
fire to, the abandonetl camp. In this strong pr^stta^, with h « 
left w tng resting on the Ap^ninw, his right rn th^ To ay'l th/* 
fortress of Phiocntu, and ctjscfwf m fmnt 
inconsiderable stream at tKst »ea«on— Sapb was unal’' t-s i-ss? 
the rich stores of distkfium (Ciiteggvj;. fr^ wK.'h In i* * 
poiition he was cut off by the army of the r-*?rr; rv'T wis c-e 
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able to avert the insurrectionary movement on the part of almost 
all the Gallic cantons, excepting the Cenomani who were friendly 
to Rome; but he completely checked the process of Hannibal, 
and compelled him to pitch his camp opposite to that of the 
Romans. Moreover, the position taken up by Scipio, and the 
circumstance of the Cenomani threatening the borders of the 
Insubres, hindered the main body of the Gallic insurgents from 
directly joining the enemy, and gave to the second Roman army, 
which meanwhile had arrived at Ariminum from Lilybaeum, the 
opportunity of reaching Placentia through the midst of the 
insurgent country without material hindrance, and of uniting 
itself with the army of the Po. 

Scipio had thus solved his difficult task brilliantly and com- 
pletely. The Roman army, now close on 40,000 strong, and 
though not a match for its antagonist in cavalry, at least equal 
in infantry, had simply to remain in its existing position, in order 
to compel the enemy either to attempt in the winter season the 
passage of the river and an attack upon the camp, or to suspend 
his advance and to test the fickle temper of the Gauls by the 
burden of winter quarters. Clear, however, as this was, it was 
no less clear that it was now December, and that under the 
course proposed the victory might perhaps be gained by Rome, 
but would not be gained by the consul Tiberius Sempronius, 
who held the sole command in consequence of Scipio’s wound, 
and whose year of office expired in a few months. Hannibal 
knew the man, and neglected no means of alluring him to fight. 
The Celtic villages that had remained faithful to the Romans 
were cruelly laid waste, and, when this brought on a conflict 
between the cavalry, Hannibal allowed his opponents to boast 
of the victor}\ Soon thereafter on a raw rainy day a general 
engagement came on, unlooked for by the Romans. From the 
earliest hour of the morning the Roman light troops had been 
skirmishing with the light cavalry of the enemy; the latter 
slowly retreated, and the Romans eagerly pursued it through 
the deeply swollen Trebia, so as to follow up the advantage 
which they had gained. Suddenly the cavalry halted; the 
Roman vanguard found itself face to face with the army of 
Hannibal drawn up for battle on a field chosen by himself; it 
was lost, unless the main body should cross the stream with all 
speed to its support. Hungry, weary, and wet, the Romans 
came on and hastened to form in order of battle, the cavalry, as 
usual, on the wings, the infantry in the centre. The light troops, 
who formed the vanguard on both sides, began the combat: but 
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the Romans had alwady almost exhausted their missiles against 
the cavalrj*, and unm^iately gas-e way. In Iile manner the 
cat-ally gat e way on the win^, hard pressed b}* the elephiits in 
front, and outflanlved r^ht and left by the far more numerous 
Oirthaginian horse. But the Roman infantrt- proved iucU 
w orthy of its name : at the beginning of the battle j t fought with 
vert' deaded supenonty s^amst the infantrj- of the enemy, and 
even when the repuhe of the Roman horse allowed the enenj’s 
cavalry and light-armed troops to turn their attacks again’^t 
the Roman mfantit, the biter, although ceasing to advance, 
obstbatelv maintamed its ground. At thb stage a select 
Csrthagmun band of eooa men, half mfanir\*, half cavali), 
under the leadership of ifago, Hannibal’s )-oungest broiheV, 
suddenly emerged from an ambush in the rear of the Roman 
armv, and fell upon the densely entangled masses. The «xrgs 
of the army and the rear ranks of the Roman centre were brolrn 
up and scattered by this atisd:, while the first division, io,cca 
men strong, in compact array broke through the Carthaginian 
line, and made a passage for itself obliquely through the midst 
of the enemy, inflicting great foss on the opjwmg infanlrv and 
more especially on the Gallic insurgents. ^ Thu brav c Ixxljf, 
pursued but feebly, thus reached Rlamtu. l>e remain-ng 
mass was for the most part slaughtered b>* the elephants and 
ii^l troops of the enemy m attempting to crow the nver: only 
part of the cavalrv' and some divisions of infantry w tre ahV, b)’ 
wadirg through the n%er, to gain the camp «hiiher the Certha* 
g’nians did not follow ihem,and thus they too reached rUcentia * 
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Few' battles confer more honour on the Roman soldier than this 
on the Trebia, and few at the same time furnish graver impeach- 
ment of the general in command; although the candid judge will 
not forget that a commandership-in-chief expiring on a definite 
day was an unmilitarj* institution, and that figs cannot be 
reaped from thistles. The victory came to be costly even to 
the victors. Although the loss in the battle fell chicily on the 
Celtic insurgents, yet a multitude of the veteran soldiers of 
Hannibal died afterwards from diseases engendered by that raw 
and wet vn’nter day, and all the elephants perished except one. 
The effect of this first victoiy of the invading army was, that 
the national insurrection now spread and assumed shape with- 
out hindrance throughout the Celtic territory. The remains 
of the Roman army of the Po threw themselves into the fortresses 
of Placentia and Cremona: completely cut off from home, they 
were obliged to procure their supplies by way of tJie river. The 
consul Tiberius Sempronius only escaped, as if by miracle, from 
being taken prisoner, when with a weak escort of cavalry lie 
went to Rome on account of the elections. Hannibal, who would 
not hazard the health of his troops by further marches at that 
inclement season, bivouacked for the winter where he was; and, 
as a serious attempt on the larger fortresses would have led to 
no result, contented himself with annoying the enemy by attacks 
on the river-port of Placentia and other minor Roman positions. 
He employed himself mainly in organising the Gallic insurrection : 
more than 60,000 foot soldiers and 4000 horsemen from the 
Celts are said to have joined his army. 

No extraordinary exertions were made in Rome for the cam- 
^paign of The senate thought, and not unreasonably, that, 
despite the lost battle, their position was by no means fraught 
with serious danger. Besides the coast-garrisons, which were 
despatched to Sardinia, Sicily, and Tarentum, and the rein- 
forcements which were sent to Spain, the two new consuls Gaius 
Flaminius and Gnaeus Servilius obtained only as many men as 
were necessary to restore the four legions to their full comple- 
ment; additions were made to the strength of the cavalry alone, 
The consuls had to protect the northern frontier, and stationed 
themselves accordingly on the two highways which led from 
Rome to the north, the western of which at that time terminated 

camp to the right, the Roman to the left bank of the Trebia, has fatelj 
been repeatedly pointed out. We may only further mention, that the sit< 
of Clastidium, near the modern Casteggio, has now been established bj 
inscriptions (Orclli — Heiizen, 5117). 
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at Arretium, and the eastern at Anmirvum, Gajus Eanjjn)U 5 
occupjed the former, Gnaeus Sersilms the latter There thev 
ordered the troops from the fortresses on the Po to join then, 
probably by water, and awaited the commencement of the 
favourable season, when they proposed to occupj in the defen 
sive the passes of the Apennines, and then, resuming offensive 
operations, to descend into the valley of the Po and effect a 
junction somewhere near Placentia But JJannihaJ b> no 
means intended to defend the vallty of the Po He Imew Rome 
better perhaps than the Romans knew it themselv es, and vras 
verj well aware how decidedly he was the weaker and conlwued 
to be so notvathstanding the brilliant battle on the Trebia, he 
knew too that his ultimate object, the humiliation of Rome, was 
not to be wrung from the unbending Roman pride either bj 
terror or by surprise, but could only ^ gamed by the comp’cle 
subjugation of the haughty city ft was clearlj apparent that 
•* la oohtical sohditj and in military 
• • 1 


and capnaous naiiuu o, » « 

soldier w*a5, notwithstanding all the pains talcrn by •/ , 
far inferior m pomt of tactics to the legionarv , had been com 
p!ctcl> proved bj the defensive movements of Scip o ard tl" 
brilliant retreat of the defeated mfantr) on the Trcbiv brorn 
this conviction flowed the two fundamental pnncipVi w! h 
determined Hannibal s whole method of operationv m Itafj — 
VIZ , thnt the war should be earned on, somewhat odv erti.ro*id) , 
mth constant changes m the plan and m the ihejire of 
tjonv, and that its favourable iKoe cojtd cnl> l»e I'okei f r 
as the result of political and not of miiitar) sufcesies—rf »*e 
gradual loosening and final breaking up of tl e Jlalun f'dfrat; o 
This mode of cany mg on the war was necesiarv, f>eca vc if- 
sm^^le element which Ilmnibul had to th'ow into tic «ra - 
against so manj disadvaniegw — hit nilitarj pen ui— on’> m 1 
wnth Its full weight, when he forstantl) foilrd hu ppj''^r''ntv 
uncaj>ccied comtmations, he wav undone, if t*c war I'C 
siationnrv Thtsainwas the am <1 elated to 1 t'nl vr Stf»l ' 
l*«iau*e nighty ctinriuc*XJrtlioughl* wav n h"»4w \t*y 

cleaiK that on each occas on be vanqu ihci! t^^ bit c 

the cjt), and that after each rew battle Kcrv-i fn~-» 
jjst av sup^rur tj tl- CartJagra-v av h'^ wsv e 

super r lo th" Rc^'xn eo'*‘"*4n*'n TIji* IU—i'-aI cvm ** 
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the height of his fortune never deceived himself on this pointy 
is a fact more wonderful than his most w'ondrous battles. 

It was these motives, and not the entreaties of the Gauls that 
he should spare their country' — ^which ^vould not have influenced 
him — that induced Hannibal now to forsake, as it were, his 
newly acquired basis of operations against Italy, and to transfer 
the scene of war to Italy itself. Before doing so he gave orders 
that all the prisoners should be brought before him. He ordered 
the Romans to be separated and loaded with chains as slaves — 
the statement that Hannibal put to death all the Romans capable 
of bearing arms, who here and elsewhere fell into his hands, is 
beyond doubt at least strongly exaggerated. On the other 
hand, all the Italian allies were released without ransom, and 
charged to report at home that Hannibal waged war not against 
Italy, but 'against Rome; that he promised to everA' Italian 
community the restoration of its ancient independence and its 
ancient boundaries; and that the deliverer was about to follow 
those whom he had set free, bringing release and revenge. So, 
when the v'inter ended, he started from the valley of the Po to 
search for a route through the difficult defiles of the Apennines. 
Gaius Flaminius, with the Etruscan army, was still for the 
moment at Arezzo, intending to move from that point towards 
Lucca in order to protect the vale of the Amo and the passes 
of the Apennines, so soon as the season should allow'. But 
Hannibal anticipated him. The passage of the Apennines was 
accomplished mthout much difficulty, at a point as far west 
as possible or, in other words, as distant as possible from the 
enemy; but the marshy low grounds between the Serchio and 
the Amo were so flooded by the melting of the snow and the 
spring rains, that the army had to march four days in water, 
without finding any other dry spot for resting by night than was 
supplied by piling the baggage or by the sumpter animals that 
had fallen. The troops underwent unutterable sufferings, 
particularly the Gallic infantry, which marched behind the 
Carthaginians along tracks already rendered impassable: they 
murmured loudly and would undoubtedly have dispersed to a 
man, had not the Carthaginian cavalry under Mago, which 
brought up the rear, rendered flight impossible. The horses, 
assailed by a distemper in their hoofs, fell in heaps; various 
diseases decimated the soldiers; Hannibal himself lost an eye 
in consequence of ophthalmia. 

But the object was attained. Hannibal encamped at Fiesole 
while Gaius Flaminius was still w'aiting at Arezzo until the roads 
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should become pa&abl* lhal he might blockade After the 

Roman de/ensn-e position had tho> been turned, tV best course 
for the consul, Vfho might perimps have strong enough to 
defend the mountain passes but certainJv •n-as unable row to face 
Hannibal m the open field, wojJd have been to waj tJI ih- 
second army, ^hich had now become cnmpletel) supen'jous at 
Anrijmum, should amve Hehioiself, hoirc»er, thou other 
wise He was a political partv leader, raised to dvnnction b\ 
hii efforts to Janit the power of the senate, indignant at the 
gov eminent m consequence of the anstocratjc mtnguM cc** 
cocted against him during hts consulship, earned avtav , through 
a doubtless justifiable opposiijoa to their bea’rn IracJ. of 
partisanship, into a scornful defiance of tradi'ica ard cus'o'n, 
intoxicated by a blind affection Jor the common and bv 
quite as bitter a hatred towards the part) of the r b -s, and, 
m addition to all this possessed mtb the feed iJea that be wav 
a Tunitan genius Hia campaign agansi the Insubrw of 
nhich to unprejudiced judges onlv showed that gtvv3 jolJierv 
often repair the errors of bid generals (p 7 1 ) was regarded bv 
him and bv hts adherents as an irrelragaV* proof tha^ 
Romans had ooh to put Gaius fLinnius at th- hnl of the 
annv m order to mate a speed' end of Hannihal Talk of this 
so’t had procured for him his second consubHip, and h p^ ef 
this son bad now brought to his mnp so great a rul i u<f* of 
unarmed followei eager for spoil, that their njnW-, acro'du'g 
to the as uranoe of sober hisromns, eaceed-d ths' of tV* 
legionanes Hannibal based his plan m part on this erttr" 

, stance So far from attacking him, h* nathM p v* hui ft*i 1 
' caused the countrv all around to be ribgtd h) th» Cel 1 who 
thoroughlv unden’oodplundcnng andbj honaTe uwVciva''t 
The comphn’s and indignation of the riuhi ud" which fed 
submi* to be p!und“rtd u-de* the rves of the hem who fel 
p'0’*'is4rd to enri h then tnJ ife pro esLitr n nJ th* romv tfet 
ihe\ did rot bcl-'e bun possessed of ei h-r tfe p wtr er 'fe 
res-ilution to undertake a"v thing l>ef re th'* arrival c‘ los 
cci-*sgue, could no* but ndsc^sach ax~an to di-pUv i 

for s ratejrv and to give a fha*p leisea to h » ’'•'a’e »’ 1 

haw.ch*v fee 

\o p’an WSJ ever r" 0 *e s-'Ye*v*-I lo has e. i ■* 1 

fol 3 wtd th** Ine of rss'cH cf t**e ene-vv, paiiM \j \'f »r^ 
a“d r'ored sbwlr thmerh the ft h aal ev o* ih* Q ue* 

Te-ugia. He ovt^o.ik hsn n da^rv* ef Ur -vs. 
Hio-ifel, aov-svle nf5*=*ed c* Jfe aotae-i* » ir»' h 
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had full time to select his field of battle — a narrow defile between 
two steep mountain wallSj closed at its outlet by a high hill, and 
at its entrance by the Trasimene lake. With the flower of his 
infantry he barred the outlet; the light troops and the cavalry 
placed themselves in concealment on either side. The Roman 
columns advanced without hesitation into the unoccupied pass; 
the thick morning mist concealed from them the position of the 
enemy. As the head of the Roman line approached the hill, 
Hannibal gave the signal for battle; the cavalry, advancing 
behind the heights, closed the entrance of the pass, and at the 
same time the mist rolling away revealed the Phoenician arms 
everywhere along the crests on the right and left. There was 
no battle; it was a mere rout. Those that remained out of the 
defile were driven by the cavalry into the lake. The main body 
was annihilated in the pass itself almost without resistance, and 
most of them, including the consul himself, were cut down in 
the order of march. The head of the Roman column, formed 
of 6000 infantry, cut their way through the infantry of the 
enemy, and proved once more the irresistible might of the 
legions; but, cut ofi from the rest of the army and without 
knowledge of its fate, they marched on at random, were sur- 
rounded on the following day, on a hill which they had occupied, 
by a corps of Carthaginian cavalry, and — as the capitulation, 
which promised them a free retreat, was rejected by Hannibal 
— were all treated as prisoners of war. 15,000 Romans had 
fallen, and as many were captured; in other words, the army 
A’sas annihilated. The slight Carthaginian loss — 1500 men — 
again fell mainly upon the Gauls.^ And, as if this were not 
enough, immediately after the battle on the Trasimene lake, the 
cavalry of the army of Ariminum under Gaius Centenius, 4000 
strong, which Gnaeus Servilius had sent forward to the support 
of his colleague while he himself advanced by slow marches, 
was likewise surrounded by the Phoenician army, and partly 
slain, partly made prisoners. All Etruria was lost, and Hannibal 
might without hindrance march on Rome. The Romans pre- 
pared themselves for the worst; they broke down the. bridges 
over the Tiber, and nominated Quintus Fabius Maximus 
dictator to repair the walls and conduct the defence, for which 

^ The date of the tattle, 23rd June according to the uncorrected calendar, 
must, according to the rectified calendar, f^l somewhere in April, since 
Quintus Fabius resigned his dictatorship, after six months, in the middle 
of autumn (Liv. xxii. 31, 7; 32, i), and must therefore have entered upon, 
it about the beginning of May. The confusion of the calendar (i. 455) in 
Rome was even at this period very, great. 
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an anny of reserve fonned. At the same time two new 
legions were summoned under anns in the room of those amnihi- 
fated, and the fleet, iihtdi m^t become of importance in the 
event of a siege, was put m order. 

But Hannibal ivas more farsighted than hing Pyrrhus. Kc 
did not march on Rome; nor exen against Gnaeus Scmlms, an 
able reneral, nho had with the heJo of the fortresses on the 
’ ■ ■■ : : ' ^ andsictU 

past the fortress ot bpoietium, t.. ■ ■ , ■ ■ i ■ ‘ 

surprise, through Umbna, fearfolK dcxvistated the temtofx of 
Pjcenum which was covered all o\tr with Ronan famhouici 
and halted on the shores of the Adriatic. The men and 
of his armv had not jet recox-e'etl from the painful effects cl 
thetr spring campaign , here he rested for a considerable tiTc to 
allow his army to recruit its strength in a pleasant dutrtet anJ 
at a fine season of the j-ear, and to feorgani<e htt l4bs an mfs'itrv 
after the Roman mode, the means for which were furrished to 
him by the mass of Roman arms among the spoil Krom Ihti 
j>o»nt, moreoxer, he resumed his lon^ nttrrup'ed cemnonrA' 
tion mih his native land, sendn? h« nwsa^s of viclnr) h- 
xxatcr to Carthage. At length, when hts armv was sufficienth 
restored and had been ade<juaiel> reemsed in the uw of thf- 
new arms, he broke up and marched slowK along the coast tr'o 
southern Italy, 

He had calculated correctlv, when he cho<e thix ti**? hr re- 
modcUmi: bis vafantrv. The surjnse of h« antaronuts, w??> 
were in constant evpeciatton of an attack on the np *al, 
him at least four weeks of undisturbed leisure for the exrcut> n 
of the unprecedentedh* bold expenment of changing ermpMeU 
his militarj sx'stem in the heart of a hmtil** muntn a.''d w t’h an 
army still companitixtlj small, and of at*rrrp*C'*g to cjp'"' 
Afncan l'*gwn$ to the inmaWe legwns of Italj , U-t h» 
ihat the ccmfcdcncv xvouM now begm to break up wai r • 
ful/ill-nl. In thM respect tbe F’rvvanr, whr* had fame«l »*» 
thetr last wars of independence ma'^fy wi*h Call?' r erc'-r-xfic* 
w ere of less noment , th- flower cf the eo***n*p'-a"v, p4*tJ»‘uU('' 
in a niliiarj point of xn*w, ccvw'fd— r^st to th-^ «' 

the Rabellian cofTmunitirs, and wi'h rjc<l rraaen Han-' d 
had now rone tn'o t**'*!*’ f!^* 2 *bourh.wi Hj* on* r »n 
anf'tb'T dried i*sjra*n, nst»>**jfeftilanfcn— ') 
bto all,arce wt*,S th- W ■jers'iint. IM* rrru't was a fpraS « 
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fact an all-important, point gained for Rome. Nevertheless it 
was felt in the capital that it would be imprudent to put the 
fidelity of their allies to such a test, w'ithout a Roman army to 
keep the field. The dictator Quintus Fabius combined the 
two supplementary legions formed in Rome with the army 
of Ariminum, and when Hannibal marched past the Roman 
fortress of Luceria towards Arpi, the Roman standards appeared 
on his right flank at Aeca. Their leader, however, pursued a 
different course from his predecessors. Quintus Fabius w-as a 
man advanced in years, of a deliberation and firmness, w'hich to 
not a few seemed procrastination and obstinac3\ Zealous in 
his reverence for the good old times, for the political omni- 
potence of the senate, and for the command of the burgomasters, 
he looked to a methodical prosecution of the war as — ne.vt to 
sacrifices and prayer — the means of saving the state. A political 
antagonist of Gains Flaminius, and summoned to the head of 
affairs in virtue of the reaction against his foolish war-dema- 
gogism, Fabius departed for the camp just as firmly resolved to 
avoid a pitched battle at any price, as his predecessor had been 
determined at any price to fight one; he was without doubt 
convinced that the first elements of strategy would forbid 
Hannibal to advance so long as the Roman army confronted 
him intact, and that accordingly it w-ould not be difficult to 
weaken by petty conflicts and gradually to starve out the 
enemy’s army, dependent as it was on foraging for its supplies. 

Hannibal, w'ell served by his spies in Rome and in the Roman 
army, immediately learned how matters stood, and, as usual, 
adjusted the plan of his campaign in accordance with the indi- 
vidual character of the opposing leader. Passing the Roman 
army, he marched over the Apennines into the heart of Italy 
towards Beneventum, took the open town of Telesia on the 
boundary between Samnium and Campania, and thence turned 
against Capua, -which was the most important of all the Italian 
cities dependent on Rome, and for that very reason had been 
oppressed and maltreated in a more vexatious manner than any 
other community had been by the Roman government. He had 
formed connections there, which led him to hope that the Cam- 
panians might revolt from the Roman alliance; but in this hope 
he was disappointed. So, retracing his steps, he took the road to 
Apulia. During all this march of the Carthaginian army the 
dictator had followed along the heights, and had condemned his 
soldiers to the melancholy task of looking on with arms in their 
hands, while the Numidian cavalry plundered the faithful • i 
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far and mdc, and the vdlages oifr all the plara rose in (hmts. 
At length he opened ttp to the exasperated Roman arms the 
^erlv coveted prospect of attaclcmp the enemv Vfhea 
IlanmO-vI had begun his retreat, Fnbius mtercepted'hii route 
near CasUinum (the modern Gipoa), by strongly gamsoning that 
town on^ the left bant, of the Voltumus and occupjdrg the 


Roman division, which btocied up the road, tmagming that 
they 'weit evad^ and that further co\cnng of tfie road 
superfluous, marched by a side moiTfnent to the same height. 
ASong the road thus left free Hannibol then icucatcd wjth the 
buJk of hJ5 army, without encountering the enemj ; next mom' 
ing he iwJbout diflicuSty, but with ae'ere fois to the Ronuni, 
recafled hw light troops. liannibaf then con- 
tinued his match unopposed w a nottH*eaaterIy dtrtcUon; 
and by a wdcly*citciitous toulc, after ttatcntng and fsyng 
under" contnbouon the lands of the Hirpmurs, Campaniani, 
Simmies, Padigmans, and brcntanians without resiiunce, he 
arrived with nch booty and a full chest once more ta the region 
of Lucena, just as the harvest tfiere iras about to 
Konherc in his cxlensiv c maicK had he met witii active opptw- 
) tion, but nowhere had he found allies Qeirlj perten mg tf at 
' no course remained for him fwt to tale up winter qxnncn n 
the open held, he liegan the diflicuft operation of coIJectirg the 
winter supplies reijuisiic for the arms, !iy means of its own 
agency, from the fields of the enemv I O' this purpose f t f.s4 
sciecteti the broad and mostly flat diitxict of rertf cm 
whicli iurnivhed gram and grass m atw*iiUpct, and wh vh o*-*! 
be completely commandctl bv hvs caCeUtnt cavalry An 
trenched camp was constructed aiCkniniii'n, twenti fjie 
fo ni3-rt.V ?.«>re*.*5a Twio-t&xVcfe a-f jdx’? 

despatchetf from u to btirg n th*» ttorn, wf ffa—.fjif *r<tS 
the rrrtatndcr tool up a lyniUni to prrteet t’’e cir*p «n.l t*-’ 
detachments sent out. 

The master of thehrrse, y»tcutMmrt*,;»,wKnh*M tm'p ^i*y 

command m the Roman ranptJJl-g the tied. 'it* ^ 

deeded this a laitaV.e cpportunity far apjtni/hfrg the cne* f 
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more closely, and formed a camp in the territory of the Larinates; 
where on the one hand by his mere presence he checked the 
sending out of detachments and thereby hindered the provision- 
ing of the enemy’s army, and on the other hand, in the series of 
successful conflicts in which his troops encountered isolated 
Phoenician divisions and even Hannibal himself, drove the 
enemy from their advanced positions and compelled them to 
concentrate themselves at Gerunium. On the news of these 
successes, which of course lost nothing in the telling, reaching 
the capital, the storm broke forth against Quintus Fabius. It 
was not altogether unwarranted. Prudent as it was on the part 
of Rome to abide by the defensive and to expect success mainly 
from the cutting off of the enemy’s means of subsistence, there 
was yet something strange in a system of defence and of starving 
out, under which the enemy had laid waste all central Italy 
without opposition .beneath the eyes of a Roman army of equal 
numbers, and had provisioned themselves sufficiently for the 
Avinter by an organised method of foraging on the greatest scale. 
Publius Scipio, when he commanded on the Po, had not adopted 
this view of a defensive attitude, and the attempt of his suc- 
cessor to imitate him at Casilinum had failed in such a way as to 
afford a copious fund of ridicule to the scoffers of the city. It 
was wonderful that the Italian communities had not wavered, 
when Hannibal so palpably showed them the superiority of the 
Phoenicians and the nullity of Roman aid; but how long could 
they be expected to bear the burden of a double war, and to 
allow themselves to be plundered under the very eyes of the 
Roman troops and of their own contingents? Finally, it could 
not be alleged that the condition of the Roman army compelled 
the general to adopt this mode of warfare. It was composed, 
indeed, in part of militia called out for the emergency, but the 
flower of it consisted of the legions of Ariminum accustomed to 
service; and, so far from being discouraged by the last defeats, it 
was indignant at the far from honourable task which its general, 
“ Hannibal’s lackey,” assigned to it, and it demanded with a 
loud voice to be led against the enemy. In the assemblies of the 
people the most violent invectives were directed against the 
obstinate old man. His political opponents, with the former 
praetor Marcus Terentius Varro at their head, laid hold of the 
quarrel — for the understanding of which we must not forget 
that the dictator was practically nominated by the senate, and 
the office Avas regarded as the palladium of the conservative 
party — and, in concert Avith the discontented soldier ’ - 
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possessors of the p’undered esute», thc> earned an uncoastitu' 
tional and absurd resolution of the people conferring the dictator* 
ship, -tthich vk*as destined to ob%ute the oils of a diuded 
command in times of danger, on 5[arais "Minuaus,* who had 
been the lieutenant of Quintus Fabius, m the same wa) as on 
Fabms himself Tims the Roman arm>, after its hajardous 
diMSion into two separate corps had )ust been approprulcU 
remedied, wnxs once more divid^, and not onlj so, but the two 
sections were placed under leaders who notonousli followed 
quite opposite plans of war Quintus habms of course adhered 
more than e\cr to his methodical inaction, Xfarcut 3ftnucrus, 
compelled to justifj m the field of battle hu title of dicutor, 
made a hast) attack with inadequate forces, and would ha'C 
been annihilated had not hts colic igue aitrtcd greater mwfo- 
tune b> the seasonable interposition of a fresh corps Thu last 
turn of matters justified in some measure the S)*sicm of pa«nc 
resistance But m reality Hmnibal had complct'K attained 
in Oils campaign all that arms could atmin not a single material 
operation had been frustrated either b\ hu impetuous or b\ hi< 
delilienle opponent, and his longing, though not unatten'^ei! 
wnth difiicult), had )ct been m the main so sucttssful that it c 
arniN passed the winter without complaint in tie carp at 
Gcrunium It w ns not the Ciirr^rm that santd Rome liut the 


shaken than the Roman svmmachN Ihc d "alt ru w 
were offered In king Hiero of S>racuse an I il e G'ttk cit n c» 
Ilalv for the nett C3rnp»>gn-~the war o/^rc ed tie IjttT ’<”1 
settrelj tlian tlic other Italian a!J>c« of Rone, fr thn »cnt r? 

• — «--*». i*<*l ~«I wi»h t*' 

ventleti"^i*''i 

donia was once nom sumnonoi to 'uirr^*'" IV*"?*; ) ff 
I'har-rt The majonta of the sena*", r3t»:thjut>* "g t*' 
smllanoc of IrgUiTntm whith rerent entnls hid |;ufn t*^ 
Fifwan syi’en o'" ha«f finfe rrr^Netf f'l *V '"r 
nj<de of war tlul wai dawh l«ii cena nly n. - “g t*- I'l’e i 
the popular d ctato* Jal fadex! in hu r ree"''X’'‘<r’ ' 
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warfare, they laid the blame of the failure, and not without 
reason, on the fact that they had adopted ;i half-measure and 
had given him too few troops. This error they determined to 
avoid and to equip an army, such ns Rome had never sent out 
before — eight legions, each raised a fifth above the normal 
strength, and a corresponding number of allies — enough to crush 
an opponent who was not half so strong. Besides this, a legion 
under the praetor Lucius Poslumius was destined for the valley 
of the Po, in order, if possible, to draw off the Celts scr\-ing in the 
army of Hannibal to their homes. These resolutions were 
judicious; evciy^thing depended on their coming to an equally 
judicious decision respecting the supreme command. The stiff 
carriage of Quintus Fabius, and the attacks of the demagogues 
which it provoked, had rendered the dictatorship and the senate 
generally more unpopular than ever: amongst the people, not 
without the connivance of their leaders, the foolish report cir- 
culated that the senate was intentionally prolonging the war. 
As, therefore, the nomination of a dictator was not to be thought 
of, the senate attempted to procure the election of suitable 
consuls; but this only had the effect of thoroughly rousing 
suspicion and obstinacy. Witli difficulty the senate carried one 
of its candidates, Lucius Aemilius Paullus, who had with judg- 
ment conducted the Illyrian war in (p. 70); an immense 
majority of the citizens assigned to him as colleague the candi- 
date of the popular party, Marcus Terentius Varro, an incapable 
man, who was known only by his bitter opposition to the senate 
and more especially as the main author of the proposal to elect 
Marcus Jlinucius co-dictator, and who was recommended to 
the multitude solely by his humble birth and his coarse effrontery, 
^Vhile these preparations for the next campaign were making 
m Rome, the war had already recommenced in Apulia. As 
soon as the season alloAved him to leave his winter quarters, 
Hannibal, determining as usual the course of the war and 
assuming the offensive, set out from Gerunium in a southerly 
direction, and marching past Luceria crossed the Aufidus and 
took the citadel of Cannae (between Canosa and Barletta) 
which commanded the plain of Canusium, and had hitherto 
served the Romans as one of their principal magazines. The 
Roman army which, since Fabius had conformably to the con- 
stitution resigned his dictatorship in the middle of autumn, was 
now commanded by Gnaeus Servilius and Marcus Regulus, first 
as consuls then as proconsuls, had been unable to avert a loss 
which they could not but feel. On military as well as on political 
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grounds, it became more than ever necessar>’ to arrest the pro- 
gress of Hannibal by a pitched battle. With definite orders to 
this effect from the senate, accordingly, the two new co*n- 
« ..i. -t T>- M. j Y . I Apulia in the 
ur new legions and 
■ they brought up, 

the Roman army was raised to 80,000 infantry, half burgesses, 
half allies, and dooo cavaliy, of whom one-third were buTgessts 
and two-thirds allies, whereas Hannibal's army numbered 
10,000 cavalry, but only about 40,000 infantry. Hannibal 
wished nothing so much as a battle, not merely for the general 
reasons which we have explained above, but specially because 
the wide Apulian plain allowed him to develop the whole 
superiority of his cavalry, and because the prov^dJng supplies 
for his numerous army would soon, m spite of that excellent 
cavalry, be rendered v ery difficult by the proximity of an cnemv 
twice as strong and restmg on a chain of fortresses The leaders 
• ' ’ 4 «?«rt as we have said, made up their 


m the fint instance uiiu . ' 

* ... — 1. — atttj.,* 

this V lew, con* 
the right Iwnk 
farther up the 

stream, the larger likewise on the right l>ank, the smaller, at a 
distance of fullj a mile from it and not mucli more diitanl Iron 
the enemy’s camp, on the left, so as to prev ent the foraging of 
the enemy on both banks of the nver. But such mthtarv* 
pedantry was disapproved by the democratic consul— so much 
had liccn said alwut men takmg the field not to set sentmeh, 
but to use their swords — and be gave orders accordinclv to 
attack the enemy, wherever and whenever thc> found mtn 
AcQsrding to on old custom foolishly retained, the deeuivT voice 
in the council of war altcroatcd telween the commander! in- 
chief dij b) day, it was necessary therefore to sutoit, and to 
Jet the hem of the pavement h»vT bu way. Only one tfivvdnn 
of io,oco men was left m the pnnapai Romp camp, charg'd to 
capture the Carthaginian encampment during the conflict and 
thus to intercept the retreat of the enemy’* army aemst the 
The bulk of the Roman armv', at early dawn on the and At 
according to the unccrreclcd, proUtbly in June according to 1 ■* 
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correct, calendar, crossed the river which at this season was 
shallow and did not materially hamper the movements of the 
troops, and took up a position in line near the smaller Roman 
camp — ^which lay nearest to the enemy, intermediate between the 
larger Roman camp and that of the Carthaginians, and which 
had already been the scene of outpost skirmishes — in the wide 
plain stretching westward from Cannae on the left l)ank of the 
river. Tlie Otrthaginian army followed and likewise crossed 
the stream, on which rested the right Roman as well as the left 
Carthaginian wing. The Roman cavalry' was stationed on the 
wings: the weaker portion consisting of burgesses, led by 
Paullus, on the right ne.xt the river; the stronger consisting of 
the allies, led by Varro, on the left towards the plain. In the 
centre was stationed the infantry in unusually deep files, under 
the command of the proconsul Gnaeus Servilius. Opposite to 
this centre Hannibal arranged his infantry in the form of a 
crescent, so that the Celtic and Iberian troops in their national 
armour formed the advanced centre, and the Libyans, armed 
after the Roman fashion, formed the retreating wings on cither 
side. On the side next the river the wliolc heavy cavalry under 
Hasdrubal was stationed, on the side towards the plain the light 
Numidian horse. After a short skirmi.sh between the light 
troops the whole line was soon engaged. W'herc the light cavalry 
of the Carthaginians fought against the heavy cavalry' of Varro, 
the conflict was prolonged, amidst constant charges of the 
Numidians, without decisive result. In the centre, on the other 
hand, the legions completely overthrew the Spanish and Gallic 
troops that first encountered them ; eagerly the victors pressed 
on and followed up their advantage. But meanwhile, on the 
right wing, fortune had turned against the Romans. Hannibal 
had merely sought to occupy the left cavalry wing of the enemy, 
that he might bring Hasdrubal with the whole regular cavalry 
to bear against the weaker right and to overthrow it first. After 
a brave resistance, the Roman horse gave way, and those that 
were not cut do^vn were chased across the river and scattered 
in the plain; Paullus, wounded, rode to the centre to avert or, 
if not, to share the fate of the legions. These, in order the ■ 
better to follow up the victory over the advanced infantry of the 
enemy, had changed their front disposition into a column of 
attack, which, in the shape of a wedge, penetrated the enemy’s 
centre. In this position they were warmly assailed on both 
sides. by the Libyan infantry wheeling in upon them right and 
left, and a portion of them were compelled to halt, in order to 
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defend tliemseliis against the flank attack; by this means their 
advniTO n-as checked, and the mass of inlantn*, ahich stas 
already too c ’ ■ . ! *: ' 

itself at all. " r • * 

defeat of the ■ ■ . ■ . . » 

ca\-aln anew ■ < 

the nm^ of . '■ .* , ; , ■ . , ... 

occupied with me Nummian*;, was rapui> StCaiieieu ucioie uie 
double attack, and Hasdruha), Jeannfr the pursuit of the /up m cs 
to the Numidms, nlhcd his squadrons for the tJurd time, to 
lead them otpunst the rear of the Roman infantr>. T^s last 
charge pro\-ed deasit-e. Flight was impossible, and no quarter 
was gi\’en Never, perhaps, was an aim> of ^uch <irc annihilated 
on the field of battle so complelelj', and with «o little Icks to Jt5 
antagonist, as was the Roman army at Cannste Hanmlal had 
lost not quite 6000 men, and two-thini» of that loss fell upon 
the Celts who sustained the first shock of the Icpons On the 
Other hand, of the ;6,ooo Romans who hid taken their places m 
line of battle 70,000 cowred the field, omonpt whom wre the 
consul Luaus PauUus, the proconsul Gnacus Scnilms, two- 
third* of the staff-ofheere, and oghty men of scnatonal rank. 
The consul Marcus Vnrro was sa\td solely by hi» quick trsolu* 
tion and his good steed, reached Venusia, and w-as not ashamed 
to sunive the disaster The pamson al^o al the I^oTian carrp, 
10,000 strong, ivere for the most part made prisoners of war; 
only ft lew thousand men, partly of these troops, parti) of the 
hne, escaped to Canusium, Nav,as jf in this jTir Rome was to 
altogether ruined, kfore its dose the legion «ent to CiuJ fell 
into an nmbush, and was, with its general Lucius Pcrtthum'us 
w ho was nominated os consul for the next j-ear, lofaff) dcs trojxd 
b) the Gauls 

,, >...1^ r. -npeared ot length to wa'urc the 
the sate of which ffanntiwl had 
tv. .0 .. j . i based his pnmanly upon 

his armyj but with ^xurate knowle^e 01 the power oppo'fd 
to lum he desijened that ormv to be merely the \wncuartf, lO 
support of which the powers of the west and east wc re grsdta^fy 
to unite their forces, so as to prepare destruction for the pnr a 
ettw That support hoireiTr, vhieb «emed the irwt sra-re, 
namely the scndin:: 0! remforcements Iren Spa n, had l-ns 
frustratrd b>* the Ixildncss and finaress of the Honan fr-tral 
«eni thather, Gnacus Sapo After mnnihaf* iu<nge cf 
Rhone Sdpo had sailed for Fjnponae, and had made I nw’/ 
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master first of the coast between the Pyrenees and the Ebro, 
and then, after conquering Hanno, of the interior also (.jib). In 
the follo\Ying year (§ i 4 ) he had completely defeated the Cartha- 
ginian fleet at the mouth of the Ebro, and after his brother 
Publius, the brave defender of the valley of the Po, had joined 
him ^Yith a reinforcement of Sooo men, he had even crossed 
the Ebro, and advanced as far as Sagiintum. Hasdnibal had 
indeed in the succeeding year (g?^), after obtaining reinforce- 
ments from Africa, made an attempt in accordance with his 
brother’s orders to conduct an army over the Pyrenees; but 
the Scipios opposed his passage of the Ebro, and totally defeated 
him, nearly at the same time that Hannibal conquered at Cannae. 
The powerful tribe of the Celtibcrians and numerous other 
Spanish tribes had joined the Scipios; they commanded the 
sea, the passes of the Pyrcnee.s, and, by means of the trusty 
Hassiliots, the Gallic coast also. Now therefore support to 
Hannibal was less than ever to be looked for from Spain. 

On the part of Carthage as much had hitherto been done in 
support of her general in Italy as could be expected. Phoe- 
nician squadrons threatened the coasts of Italy and of the 
Roman islands and guarded Africa from a Roman landing, and 
there the matter ended. More substantial assistance was pre- 
vented not so much by the uncertainty as to where Hannibal 
was to be found and the v.'ant of a port of disembarkation in 
Italy, as by the fact that for many years the Spanish army had 
been accustomed to be self-sustaining, and above all by the 
murmurs of the peace party. Hannibal severely felt the con- 
sequences of this unpardonable inaction; in spite of all his 
saving of his money and of the soldiers whom he had brought 
with him, his chests were gradually emptied, the pay fell into 
arrear, and the ranks of his veterans began to thin. But now' 
the news of the victory of Cannae reduced even the factious 
opposition at home to silence. The Carthaginian senate re- 
solved to place at the disposal of the general considerable 
assistance in money and men, partly from Africa, partly from 
Spain, including 4000 Numidian horse and 40 elephants, and to 
prosecute the war with energy in Spain as well as in Italy. 

The long-discussed offensive alliance between Carthage and 
Macedonia had been delayed, first by the sudden death of 
Antigonus, and then by the indecision of his successor Philip 
and the unseasonable war waged by him and his Hellenic allies 
against the Aetolians (ffffZfrf)- H was only now, after the 
battle of Cannae, that Demetrius of Pharos found Philip dis- 
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posed to listen to his proposal to cede to Macedonia hts Ilijnan 
possessions — which it was necessai>, no doubt, to wrest m the 
■first place from the Romans— and it w as only now that the court 
of Pella came to terms with Carthage Macedonia undertook 
to land an m\ading ami) on the east coast of Italy, m return 
for which she received an assurance that the Roman possessions 
in Epirus should be restored to her 
In Sicily king Hiero had during the y ears of peace maintained 
a policy of neutrality, so far as he could do so with safetj, and 
he had shown a disposition to accommodate the Qirthaginians 
during the perilous crises after the peace with Rome, parti- 
cularly by sending supplies of com There is no doubt that be 
saw with ■* ' 

and Rome • ' 

lie adhere 

afterwards (in the autumn of 4?2) death removed the old man 
after a reign of fiftj four years The grandson and successor 
of the prudent veteran, the young and incapable Hieronymus, 
entered at once into negotiations with the Carthaginian dipfomv 
lists, and, as they made no difiicultj m consenting to secure 
to him by treaty, first, Sia/y as far as the o/d Carthapno Sicihtn 
frontier, and then, when he rose in the anogincc of his demands, 
the possession even of the whole island, he entered into alliance 
. with darthage, and ordered the Symcusin fleet to unite vMth 
Carthaginian which had come to threaten SjTacuse The 
sition of the Roman fleet at Lilibaeum, which alrevdv liad 

• lime 
• . 1 (a 

SiciK had, m consequence of the defeat at Cannae, to be diverted 
to other and more urgent objects 
Above all came the decisive fact, that now at length the 
fabric of the Roman confederacy began to be unhinged, after it 
had survived unshaken the shocks of tvro severe vears of war 
There passed over to the side of Hannibal Arpi in Apulu, and 
Uzentum m Mcssapia, two old towns which had been greatly 
injured bj the Roman colonies of iMCcna and Urundtitum, a)) 
the towns of the Bruttii — v^ho took the lead—with the exception 
of the Petclmi and the Conscntini who had to lie besieged before 
yielding, the greater portion of the Lucanians, the Picentef 
transplanted into the region of SaJernum, the Ilirpini, 
*^amm*es with the exception of the Pentri, las'fy and chtefi*, 
Capta the second city of Italy, which was alle to bruig mtn the 
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field 30;Ooo infantn*’ and 4000 horse, and whose secession deter- 
mined that of the neighbouring towns Atella and Qilatia. The 
aristocratic party, indeed, attached by many tics to the interest 
of Rome evcr}'whcre, and more especially in Capua, very 
earnestly opposed this change of sides, and the obstinate internal 
conflicts which arose regarding it diminished not a little the 
advantage which Hannibal derived from these accessions. He 
found himself obliged, for instance, to have one of the leaders of 
the aristocratic party in Capua, Dccius JIagius, who even after 
the entrance of the Phoenicians obstinately contended for the 
Roman alliance, seized and conveyed to Carthage; thus furnish- 
ing a demonstration, very inconvenient for himself, of the small 
value of the liberty and sovereignty which had just been 
solemnly guaranteed to the Campanians by the Carthaginian 
general. On the other hand, the south Italian Greeks adhered 
to the Roman alliance — a result to which the Roman garrisons 
no doubt contributed, but which w'as still more due to the very 
decided dislike of the Hellenes towards the Phoenicians and 
towards their new Lucanian and Bruttian allies, and their 
attachment on the other hand to Rome, which had zealously , 
embraced every opportunity of displaying its Hellenism, and 
had exhibited towards the Greeks in Italy an unwonted gentle- 
ness. Thus the Campanian Greek.s, particularly Neapolis, 
courageously withstood the attack of Hannibal in person: in 
Magna Graecia Rhegium, Thurii, Metapontum, and Tarentum 
did the same notwithstanding their very perilous position. 
Croton and Locri on the other hand were partly carried by' 
storm, partly forced to capitulate, by the united Phoenicians 
and Bruttians; and the citizens of Croton were conducted 
to Locri, while Bruttian colonists occupied that important 
1 naval station. The Latin colonies in southern Italy, such as 
' Brundisium, Venusia, Paestum, Cosa, and Cales, of course 
maintained unshaken fidelity to Rome. They were the strong- 
holds by which the conquerors held in check a foreign land, 
settled on the soil of the surrounding population, and at feud 
with their neighbours ; they, too, would be the first to be affected, 
if Hannibal should keep his word and restore to every Italian 
community its ancient boundaries. This was likewise the case 
with all central Italy, the earliest seat of the Roman rule, where 
Latin manners and language already everywhere preponderated, 
and the people felt themselves to be the comrades rather than 
the subjects of their rulers. The opponents of Hannibal in the 
Carthaginian senate did' not fail to appeal to the — + 
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one Roman citizen or one latm 03 mmunit> had cast itself into 
the arms of Carthage This groundwork of the Roman power 
could only be broken up, like the Cjclopean walls, <tonc by 
stone 

Such were th* consequences of the da> of Cannae, in which 
the flower of the soldiers and officers of the confederaev, a 
seienth of the whole number of Italians capable of bearing 
arms, penshed It was a cruel but righteous punishment for 
the gra\e political errors with which not merelv some foolish or 
miserable mduiduals, but the Roman people themseKes, were 
ju>tly cha^able A constitution adapted for n small country 
town w'as no longer suitable for a great power, it was sumpU 
impossible that the question as to the leadership of the armies of 
the city in such a war should be left % ear after y car to be deaded 
by the Pandora’s boic of the balloting um As a fundamental 
revision of the constitution, if practicable at all, could not at 
any rate be undertaken now, no course was left but at once to 
commit the practical superintendence of the war, and in parti* 
cular the bestowul and prolongation of the command, to the 
only authonty which was in a position to undertake such a 
charge — the senate— ^ind to reserve to the comma the mere 
forniaJitv of confinnation The bnlJiant sjcccsses of the Scipios 
in the difficult arena of Spanish warfare showed what night in 
this way be achieved Rut political demigogism, which was 
already gnawing at the aristocratic foundations of the con 
stJtution, had <eized on the management of the Italian vnr 
ITie absurd accusation, that the nobles were conspiring with the 
enemy without, had made an impression on the “ people " The 
heroes to whom political supenlition looked for dcliv CTance, 
Gams Flammms and Marcus Varro, both " new mm ' and 
fncnds of the people of the purest dye, had accordingly been 
empower^ b\ the multitude itself to execute the ilans of 
operations which, amidst the approbation of that rruUitude, 
they had exp’ameil in the ronirn, and the results were the 
battles of the Tnsimcne lake and o' Cannae Ihity itqjiwd 
that the senate, which now of course understood its task be’ter 
than when it reaUled half the amy of Regulas from Afr<^, 


hsndsjitbaunaioiv acuumm a. « ' 

cf parts latllc as Quintus Fa*> as deserves to l« ec^parro 
vnui these Reman Oecns, b* teo wd^cted war r*' as a 
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mere military leader, but adhered to his obstinate attitude of 
defence Specially as the political opponent of Gains Flaminius ; 
and in the treatment of the quarrel with his subordinate, he did 
what he could to exasperate at a time when imity was needed. 
The consequence was, first, that the most important instrument 
which the wisdom of their ancestors had placed in the hands of 
the senate for such uses — the dictatorship — ^broke down in his 
hands ; and, secondly — at least indirectly — the battle of Cannae. 
But the headlong fall of the Roman power was owing not to the 
fault of Quintus Fabius or Marcus Varro, but to the distrust 
between the government and the governed — to the variance 
between the senate and the burgesses. If the deliverance and 
revival of the state were still possible, the work had to begin 
with the re-establishment of unity and of confidence at home. 
To have perceived this and, what is of more importance, to 
have done it, and done it with an abstinence from all recrimina- 
tions however justly provoked, constitutes the glorious and 
imperishable honour of the Roman senate. When Varro — 
alone of all the generals who had command in the battle — 
returned to Rome, and the Roman senators met him at the gate 
and thanked him that he had not despaired of the salvation of 
his country, this was no empty phraseology concealing under 
sounding words their real vexation, nor was it bitter mockery 
over a poor wretch ; it was the conclusion of peace between the 
government and the governed. In presence of the gravity of 
the time and the gravity of such an appeal, the chattering of 
demagogues was silent; henceforth the only thought of the 
Romans was how they might be able jointly to avert the common 
peril. Quintus Fabius, whose tenacious courage at this decisive 
moment was of more service to the state than ^1 his feats of war, 
and the other senators of note took the lead in every movement, 
and restored to the citizens confidence in themselves and in the 
future. The senate preserved its firm and unbending attitude, 
while messengers from all sides hastened to Rome to report the 
loss of battles, the secession of allies, the capture of posts and 
magazines, and to ask reinforcements for the valley of the Po 
and for Sicily at a time when Italy was abandoned and Rome 
was almost without a garrison. Assemblages of the multitude 
at the gates were forbidden; onlookers and women were sent to 
their houses; the time of mourning for the fallen was restricted! 
to thirty days that the service of the gods of joy, from which 
those clad in mourning attire were excluded, might not be too 
long interrupted — ^for so great was the number of the fallen,. 
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that there was scarcely a family which had not to lament its 
dead Meanwhile the remnant sased from the field of battle 
had been assembled b) two able military tribunes, Appms 
Claudius and Publius ^ipio the \ounger, at Canusium The 
latter managed, b> his spirited bearing and b> the brandished 
swords of his faithful comrades, to change the \news of those 
noble young lords who, in indolent despair of the sal'^ation of 
their country, were thinking of escape beyond the sex The 
consul Marcus Varro joined them with a handful of men, about 
two legions were gradually collected there, the senate ga^c 
orders that they should be reorganised and degraded to ser\c in 
disgrace and without pay 'Ae incapable general was on a 
suitable pretext recalled to Rome, the praetor Marcus Claudiu< 
Marcellus, expenenced in the Gallic wars, who Iiad been destined 
to depart for Sialy with the fleet from Ostia, assumed the chief 
command The utmost exertions were made to organise an 
armv capable of taking the field The latins were summoied 
to render aid m the common peni Rome itself set the example, 
and called out all the men above boyhood, armed Uve debtor- 
serfs and criminals, and even incorporated m the armv eight 
thousand slaves purchased by the state M there was a want 
of arms, they took the old spoils from the temples, and every- 
where set the workshops and artisans m action The senate 
was completed, not as Umid patriots urged, from the l-itm', 
but from the Roman burgesses who had the best title IlinniUil 
ofiered a release of captives at the expense of the Roman 
treasun , it was declined, and the Girthagmian env ov who Had 
1 arrived with the deputation of captives was not admitted into 
the aty nothing should look as if the senate thought of peace 
Ivot only were the allies to be prevented from believing that 
Rome was disposed to enter into n^otiations, but even the 
meanest atiren was to be made to understand that for hmv av 
for all there v> as no peace, and that »afety lay only m v rtcrv 
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THE WAR UNDER HANNIBAL FROM CANNAE TO ZAMA 

The aim of Hannibal in his expedition to Italy had been to 
break up the Italian confederacy: after three campaigns that 
aim had been attained, so far as it was at all attainable. It was 
clear that the Greek and Latin or Latinised communities of 
Italy, since they had not been shaken in their allegiance by the 
day of Cannae, would not yield to terror, but only to force; and 
the desperate courage with which even in southern Italy isolated 
little country towns, such as the Bruttian Petelia, maintained 
their forlorn defence against the Phoenicians, showed very 
plainly what awaited them among the Marsians and Latins. 
If Hannibal had expected to accomplish more in this way and 
to lead even the Latins against Rome, these hopes had proved 
vain. But it appears as if even in other respects the Italian 
coalition had by no means produced the results which Hannibal 
hoped for. Capua had at once stipulated that Hannibal should 
not have the right to call Campanian citizens compulsorily to 
arms; the citizens had not forgotten how Pyrrhus had acted in 
Tarentum, and they foolishly imagined that they should be able 
to withdraw at once from the Roman and from the Phoenician 
rule. Samnium and Luceria were no longer what they had 
been, when king Pyrrhus had thought of marching into Rome 
at the head of the Sabellian youth. Not only did the chain of 
Roman fortresses everywhere cut the nerves and sinews of the 
land, but the Roman rule continued for many years had rendered 
the inhabitants unused to arms — they furnished only a moderate 
contingent to the Roman armies — had appeased their ancient 
hatred, and had gained over a number of individuals everywhere 
to the interest of the ruling community. They joined the con- 
queror of the Romans, indeed, after the cause of Rome seemed 
fairly lost, but they felt that the question was no longer one of 
liberty; it was simply the exchange of an Italian for a Phoe- 
nician master, and it was not enthusiasm, but despair that 
threw the Sabellian communities into the arms of the victor. 
Under such circumstances the war in Italy flagged. Hannibal, 
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commanded the southern of the peninsula w fw up as 


impunity, and for the purpose of defending the distncts that he 
had gained against the fortresses which eserywhere defied him 
and the armies ad\ anciog from the north, and at the same ume 
of resuming the difficult offensive against centi^ Ital>, his 
forces — an armj of about 40,000 men, without reckoning the 
Italian contingents— were far from sufficient. 

Above all, he found that other antigonists were opposed to 
him Taught by fearful etpcnence, the Romans adopted a 
more judicious system of conducting the war, appomted none 
but experienced generals to the charge of their armies, and left 
them^ at least where it was necessar\, for a longer period in 
command These generals were neither mere spectators of the 
enemy’s movements from the mountains, nor did thc\ throw 
themselves on their adversary v.here\cr thc\ found him, but, 
keeping the true mean between inaction and preapitation, they 
took up their positions m entrenched camps under the walls 
of fortresses, and accepted battle where nctorj would leid to 
results and defeat would not be destruction The soul ol this 
newtnode of warfare was Marcus Claudius Mareellus Instinc- 
tivclj , after the disastrous da> of Cannae, the senate ard people 
had turned their eyes to this brave and experienced officer, and 
entrusted him at once with the actual supreme command lie 
had received his training m the troublesome warfare against 
Jlamilcann Sjalv, and had given brjfiiant evidence ofhis tdents 
as a leader as w ell as of his personal \ alour m the lost camp-ngTs 
against the Celts Although far obov'C fifty, he still glowed 
with all the ardour of the most youthful soldier, and only a 
few years before this he had, as general, cut down the mounted 
general of the enemv (p 75^the first And only Romm eorsul 
who achieved that feat of anns His life was cofl^ccrated 
to the twx» divinities, to whom he erected the splendid douWe 
temple at the Capene Gate— to Honour and to Valour, an f 
while the merit of rescuing Rome from the extremitv of danger 
belonged to no single individual, Imt pertained to th»‘ itemm 
atizens collectively and prc*eninentK to the sera*r, yx’ no 
single man contributed more towards the success of the co'nr’c'i 
enteipnse than Marcus MArcclJus 
From the field of battle Ilanmhal h^d tumcrl ht< steps to 
Campania. Ke knew Rome better than the anpletimi, 
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in ancient and modem times have fancied that he might have 
terminated the struggle by a march on the enemy’s capital. 
Modem ■warfare, it is true, decides a ■war on the field of battle ; 
but in ancient times, when the system of attacking fortresses 
was far less developed than the system of defence, the most 
complete success in the field was on numberless occasions 
neutralised by the resistance of the walls of the capitals. The 
council and citizens of Carthage were not at all to be compared 
to the senate and people of Rome; the peril of Carthage after 
the first campaign of Regulus was infinitely more imminent 
than that of Rome after the battle of Cannae; yet Carthage 
had made a stand and been completely victorious. With what 
colour could it be expected that Rome would now deliver her 
keys to the \nctor, or even accept an equitable peace? Instead 
therefore of sacrificing practicable and important successes for 
the sake of such empty demonstrations, or losing time in the 
besieging of the two thousand Roman fugitives enclosed within 
the walls of Canusium, Hannibal had immediately proceeded 
to Capua before the Romans could throw in a garrison, and by 
his advance had induced this second city of Italy after long 
hesitation to join him. He probably hoped that, in possession 
of Capua, he would be able to seize one of the Campanian ports, 
where he might disembark the reinforcements which his great 
■victories had wrung from the opposition at home. 

When the Romans learned whither Hannibal had gone, they 
also left Apulia, where only a weak division wms retained, and 
collected their remaining strength on the right bank of the 
Voltumus. With the two legions saved from Cannae Marcus 
Marcellus marched to Teanum Sidicinum, where he was joined 
by such troops as were at the moment disposable from Rome 
and Ostia, and advanced — ^while the dictator Marcus Junius 
slowly followed %vith the main army which had been hastily 
formed — as far as the Voltumus at Casilinum, with a view if 
possible to save Capua. That city he found already in the power 
of the enemy; but on the other hand the attempts of the enemy 
on Neapolis had been thwarted by the courageous resistance of 
the citizens, and the Romans were still in good time to throw 
a garrison into that important port. With equal fidelity the 
two other large coast towns, Cumae and Nuceria, adhered to 
Rome. In Nola the struggle between the popular and senatorial 
parties as to whether they should attach themselves to the 
Carthaginians or to the Romans, was still undecided. Informed 
that the former were gaining the superiority, Marcellus crossed 
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the nver st Caiatia, and caa’^uag along the heichts 0 ' Suws’^^a 
^ as to «-ade tie esasr's sjaj’, h** reached NoJa a 
tore to hold it acainst the foes without and wjlhin. In a sallv 
h" cvisi repuLed HarmibaJ m person mth considemb’e !o<$, 
a success whidi as the first defeat <ustajued bv Hannibal, was 
of far more importance from its moral effect than f'ona its 
matenal results In Cam pam a indeed Ntcena, Acrra-, and, 
after an obstmate s;’ege prolonged into the foUoww? vrar (i J '), 
Casilinirm also, the kev of the Vbltimi^, were conqtie’Td bv 
Haiiniba], and the ‘ei'erest p».nishmeats we"e mf cled or th* 
senates of these towns whith had adhered to Rome But 
terror is a had weapon of pmselctim, the Romans sLCceeded 
with comparnti^'eh infiing loss, m n.fr'ountiai: tie pen’ojs 
moment of their first wealmess. The war m Car'pan a came 
to a standstill, then winter came cn, and Hannibal toox up 
his quartc*s m Capua, the loxu'r of wh-ch was bv no mean* 
frau^t with benefit to has troops who for th’re rears had ro' 
beta order a roof In the next year (H}) the war aajnjrrd 
another aspect. The tned gtnerai Marcns Jfarrtrus Tibenu5 
Scapronms Gracchus who h,ad distinct.isheTJ himse’f n the 
campaicn of the p'evwus vear as mastc* of th* horse to the 
dictator, and the leteraa Qumt-s Fsb-s Xfaxmus, took— 
HarccDi-sasp'cKonsoJ, the twoo'iersascmrjJs— ih» commard 
of the three Roman amies which were des*n'd to surround 
Cipua and Hannibal, Marctll*,s restmt: m bola and $-•♦<'-11, 
Xfaximus talcmc a position on the nght binL of th- 
rear Cales, and Gracchus cn the coast rear Li’er-tm co^Tr-; 
INeapolisand Ci-mae The Campanans, whomarch“i3 toUimae 
three miles from Cumae with a view to ruipmsc th^ Ctrnarsrs 
wero thoroughb defea'ed b' Gmcchas, Ilannbal, who had 
appeared beforo Cumae to wipe out tie slam, was h “'v * 
womted in a combat ard when the pi'cVd ba**’e fv 

hua was dedined ret'ra’cd m 31 h-mour to Capua. Wh^l^e 
Romans in Campania thus rot cnl» rnaintauird wba* ty*y 
possessed, but also recosTmd Ccmpahcna and ether r*j*e' 
p’aces, Ic-d complaints wero heard from the ea<*em cH -'t tf 
Hannibal A Romm anrr end*'- i*-e pme’er yarous \ a-f "S 
had tal-en posmen ii£ Iufrna,partl» tin* »* c* t.m cr='*fc*>m 
With the Roman f *<1, wa’cb the cas* coast and ibc r*m’e*"ent» 
of the lilacedo^nns, panb tHa* « r- m conre<'>fm » “• t» e 
armv of Vola, Im'v contnbutie-s on rmu’ rd 'iar*" e«, 
Uca-^tiunr, i«d ar» To frt\t V to thm** Hv- bd 
turned f t agamst hu» rrM' «"i\v epps'^**'**, Vanxt M»n> i. 
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•wras at all times ready to purchase the downfall of its poliucal 
opponent at the expe^e of its country, and ^\hich found faithful 
support in the shortsightedness and indolence of the citircns, 
refused the entreaties of the general for more decided support 
with the half simple, half malicious ^ly, that he in fact reeded 
no help inasmuch as he was really wetor; and thus contributed 
not much less than the Roman senate to sa% e Rome. Hannibal, 
reared m the camp and a stranger to the machinery of ch^c 
factions, found no popular leader on whose support he could 
rely, such as his father had found m Hasdnibal ; and he was 
obliged to seek abroad the means of sasing his natjse country*— 
means which it possessed m nch abundance at home 
For this purpose he might, at least with more prospect of 
success, reckon on the leaders of the Spanish patnot army, 
on the connections which he had formed in SjTacuse, ard on 
the intersention of Philip Esxrything dfyended on bnrnrg 

• ■ *5 ’ 
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erred m accounting them of greater uapertance. So far as the 
Romans were concerned, they were essentially defensive wars, 
the properobjects of whichwere tohold the passesef the Pymieej, 
to detain the Macedonian army m Grtcce, to defend Slc^sara 
and to pres-ent the communication between Italy and Smly. 

Of course this defenshe warfare was, wherever it was po'sil’le, 
carried on by oflensjve means; and, as drcumstances faveured 
its expansion, it led to the emulsion of the Pboerucians from 
Spam and Sicily, and to the disso/ution cf Zfaaaibai’s tL’anew 
with SvTacuse and with Philip. The Italian war in itself fell 
for the time being into the shade, and resold ed itself into cca.^ els 
about fortresses and ramas, which bad no dccisn e eSIect cn the 
main issue, h'evenheless, so long as the Phoenicun* rctair-'I 
the o9ensi\'e at all, Italy alwav-s rcmaired centnl object 
of operations; and all ^orts were daxeted towards, ai all 
interest centred n, the removal or the ccntir.uance cf 
Hannibal s isolation n southern Itair, 

Had It been poss'Ve, immediately after th* f^itlle cf Car"-ie, 
to bnng into play all rcjourcta cn which * 

that he might mdeon, he m';rht Ijte been tcleraWy 
success But the position of Hasdnilial at that t "*« in 
after the battle cn th^ Fliro was »n entrea!, tl-at tf e sopy rt 
cf mcre>' and r-en, wh ch the vrncry cf Ca— --le had r 
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the Carthaginian citizens to furnish, were for the most part 
expended on Spain, without producing much improvement in 
the position of affairs there. The Scipios transferred the theatre 
of war in the following campaign (l-fx) from the Ebro to the 
Guadalquivir; and in Andalusia, in the very centre of the 
proper Carthaginian territory, they achieved at Illiturgi and 
Intibili two brilliant victories. In Sardinia communications 
entered into with the natives led the Carthaginians to hope that 
they should be able to master the island, which would have been 
of importance as an intermediate station between Spain and 
Italy. But Titus Manlius Torquatus, who was sent with a 
Roman army to Sardinia, completely destroyed the Carthaginian 
landing force, and reassured to the Romans the undisputed 
possession of the island The legions from Cannae sent 

•to Sicily held their ground in the north and east of the island 
with courage and success against the Carthaginians and Hierony- 
mus; the latter met his death towards the end of by the 
hand of an assassin. Even in the case of Macedonia the ratifica- 
tion of the alliance was delayed, principally because the Mace- 
donian envoys sent to Hannibal were captured on their 
homeward journey by the Roman vessels of war. In conse- 
quence the dreaded invasion of the east coast was temporarily 
suspended; and the Romans gained time to secure the very 
important station of Brundisium first by their fleet and then 
by the land army which before the arrival of Gracchus was 
employed for the protection of Apulia, and even to make pre- 
parations for an invasion of Macedonia in the event of war being 
declared. While in Italy the war thus came to a stand, out of 
Italy nothing was done on the part of Carthage to accelerate 
the movement of new armies or fleets towards the seat of war. 
The Romans, again, had everywhere with the greatest energy 
put themselves in a state of defence, and in that defensive attitude 
liad fought for the most part with good results wherever the 
genius of Hannibal was absent. Thus the short-lived patriotism, 
which the victory of Cannae had awakened in Carthage, evapo- 
rated; tlic not inconsiderable forces which had been organised 
there were, either through factious opposition or througli a 
useless attempt to conciliate the different opinions expressed 
in the council, so frittered away that they were nowhere of any 
rc.al service, and but a very small portion arrived at the spot 
where tlicy would have been most useful. At the close of 
the reflecting Roman statesman might feci that the urgency of 
the d.angcr was p.ast, and that the resistance so heroically begun 
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had but to per«t\-ere in its exertions at all points w order to 
achieit Its object. 

First of all the rrar m Sidlj was broucht to an end It had 
formed no put of Hannibal’s onpnal plan to e.xa*e a war on 
the island, but pnrtli throuch accident, tiiieilr throuch the 
boNish vanitv of the iinpn.dent Hieronvrius, a land war had 
broken out there, \\hich— doubtless because Hannibal had rot 
planned it — the Carth*»^m council took up with spccu! ^aJ 
\fter Hieron\*rau5 was killed at the dose of * fj, it ^eimed irore 
than doubtful whether the amens wo Jd perses*ere m the po’m 
which he had purmed If ant arv had reason to adhere to 
Rome, that at% ivas Smeuje, for the \ iclon of the Ca'tha 
ginians o\*er the Romans could not but p\e to the former, at 
an\ rate, the <o'veTelImt^ ofall Sicils, and ro one could 'enojdi 
beii«%e that the prorni<es made bi Carthai^t to the S\Taci.5.an» 
would be actualli. kept, Partl\ induced ba this cons deration, 
paxtl\ tem*‘ed b\ the threatening pmpaiatitsns of the Roma-^— 
who made ei*en etlort to bnng once more ander the r corp’ete 
control that important island, the hndee between Itala and 
Afnca and now for the campaicn of j} J sent their best pneral, 
>farcus Mamellus, to Sdls-^the Svraeuwi oasens showed 
a dispcsition to obtain oblmoa of the past by a tarch ret..m 
to the Roman alliance Bat aimdst the dreadful co*'(ui on n 
the ciu — which after the death of lIiero-nsTus was agiuled 
^temateb b\ cndeaNours to re^'orn the arc ent freedom cf the 
people and bs the tvj^s de tru.tn of the ru’^crtn.i p-etendc-s 
to theaacant throne wbQe theaptims of the fore gntrewenar) 
troops were the real masters of the place— •Han’*ibal % den*r*cus 
I emitsanes Hippocrates and Epevde? found tppo'au'*it\ t-* 
frustrate (he pnajects cf pea "c T>e\ sltred up the-noltrudeirr 
the name of 1 bem , desenpuous eeajxrtmted teaend e, 
of the fearful punishment that the Kom.u*s were '-id to ^a^c 
mflcted on the Leontunes w»-o had jus* re-<'or<^"n} 
awakened doubts c\cn ar»c"g the bet’f p* tum 
whcihe* It was rot too late to res'ore t’^i-oM rt’at -s w ih 
Resre, whP- the n-merous Ror’an dc'cr’e^ ih-" r-'r* 

ctnanea iros’U n-n.awa> rowers Iren t''e f'rt were ta' e 
pem*aded iliat a peace m t*'e pan c* the cu * tS Kem^* 
»rouJJ be there death-srarranJ. ^ t''* mxr ’ra’e* w' e 
put to death the arrrjtice was bnkrr anl H p^v>ceA*rj 
1 pto-des u»*dencwk the govcrr-^rit c* the bo c*-* r ^ 
wajlf^t to themn^ujeterpt t*»umtenalf a » epC/ b { 

cenduct of the d'^cne, m w*“Jch t* e *'>rar« Ar ' > 
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the special defence of the atyinto the meaniof its destruction; 
while the army of MarceUus quartered in the suburbs suffered 
but little, fevers desolated the Phoenician and Syracusan 
bivouacs. Hippocrates died; Hraffco and most of the ^Uncaiu 
died also; the survivors of the tno armies, mostly natives of 
Siedy, dispersed into the neighbouring cities. The Cartha- 
ginians made a further attempt to save the city from the scj 
side; but the admiral Bomdear withdrew when the Romaa 
fleet offered him battle. Epicydes hiniself, who comruanded in 
the city, now abandoned it as lost, and made his esape to 
AijnKentum. Svrinisc surrendered to the 

. . • . . ». But for the second 

. . . • . ; m another mutiny of 

the soldiers the chief magistrates and a number of respectable 
citizens were slam, and the government and ibc defence of the 
city were entrusted by the foreign troops to their captains, 
ifarcellus now entered mto a negotiation with one of these, 
which gave mto his hands one of the two portions of the city 
that were ttdl free, the ‘'island;'* upon whtcii the utirens 
voluntanly opened to him the gates of Achradnu also (m the 
autumn of g j j). U mercy was to be shown in any case, it might, 
even according to the far from laudable prmciples of Roman 
public Law as to the treatment of perfidious commumtics, have 
been extended to a city w hich manifestly had not been at liberty 
to act for itself, and wbicli bad repeatedly made the moil earnest 
attempts to get tid of the tyranny of the fottign soldier*. Xe ver- 
thclcss, not only did ilarcellus slain h« military honour by 
permitting a general pillage of the wealthy mercantile city, in the 
course of which Archimedes and many other ciiiteni were put to 
death, but the Roman senate lent a deaf car to the compUints 
which the Syracusans afterwards presented rtgatding the cele- 
brated gener^, and neither returned to indn iduals their property 
nor restored to the city its freedom, S>racuse and the town* 
that had been previously dependent on it were classed 
the commumtics tributary to Home— Tauromemum and XVetua 
alone obiamcd ihc same privileges as Htssaiu, wbdc tlifi tttt.ti^ry 
of Lcontim became Roman domam and lU former prtprictcfi 
Roman lessees— and no Syiacusmi cituen wo* hencclyrth 
allowed to reside ux Uie *' isLmd,'* the ;xirtR.a cf the city that 
command'd the harbour. 

SicSy thus appeared lost to the Cantu ginians; but the f<nv-s 
0/ i/onndut exercised even from A diiUnctf t'J uU'Ucnee ijrfie. 

JIc despatched to the Cartlugmun army, wh'*h trnu-nd aJ 
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Agrigentum in perplexity and inaction under Hanno and 
Epicydes, a Libyan cavalry officer Mutines, who took the com^- 
mand of the Numidian cavalry, and with his flying squadrons, 
fanning into an open flame the bitter hatred which the despotic 
rule of the Romans had excited over all the island, commenced 
a guerilla warfare on the most extensive scale and with the 
happiest results; so that he even, when the Carthaginian and 
Roman armies met on the river Himera, sustained some conflicts 
with Marcellus himself successfully. The relations, however, 
which prevailed between Hannibal and the Carthaginian council, 
were here repeated on a small scale. The general appointed 
by the council pursued with jealous envy the officer sent by 
Hannibal, and insisted upon giving battle to the proconsul with- 
out Mutines and the Numidians. The wish of Hanno was carried 
out, and he was completely beaten. Hutines was not induced to 
deviate from his course; he maintained himself in the interior 
of the country, occupied several small to\vns, and was enabled 
by the not inconsiderable reinforcements which joined him from 
Carthage gradually to extend his operations. His successes 
were so brilliant, that at length the commander-in-chief, who 
could not otherwise prevent the cavalry officer from eclipsing 
him, -deprived him summarily of the command of the light 
cavalry, and entrusted it to his o^m son. The Numidian, who 
had now for two years preserved* the island for his Phoenician 
masters, had the measure of his patience exhausted by this 
treatment. He and his horsemen who refused to follow the 
younger Hanno entered into negotiations with the Roman 
general Marcus Valerius Laevinus, and delivered to him Agri- 
gentum. Hanno escaped in a boat, and went to Carthage to 
report to his superiors the disgraceful high treason of Hannibal’s 
officer; the Phoenician garrison in the town was put to death by 
the Romans, and the citizens were sold into slavery (|4u). To 
secure the island from such surprises as the landing of 4^^, the 
city received a Roman colony; the old and glorious Akragas 
became the Roman fortress Agrigentum. After the whole of 
Sicily was thus subdued, the Romans exerted themselves to 
restore some sort of tranquillity and order to the distracted 
island. The pack of banditti that haunted the interior were 
driven together en masse and conveyed to Italy, that from their 
head-quarters at Rhegium they might bum and destroy in the 
territories. of Hannibal’s allies. The government did its” utmost 
to promote the restoration of agriculture which had been totally 
neglected in the island. The -Carthaginian council more than 
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once talked of sending a fleet to Sicily and reneiting the int 
there; but the project went no further. 

ilacedonia might have exercised an influence o>*cr the course 
of events mare decisive than that of Syracuse. From the 
Eastern powers neither aid nor resistance was for the moment to 
be expected. Antiochus the Great, the natural ally of Philip, 
had, after the decisive Wetory of the Eg\*ptians at Raphu in 
If4» to deem himself fortunate in obtaining peace from the 
indolent Philopator on the basis of the status fuo ante. The 
ru’alry of the Lagidae and the constant apprehension of a 
renewed outbreak of the war on the one hand, and insurrections 
of pretenders in the interior and enterprises of all sorts in .Uia 


otncrwise than by cargoes ol corn. Accordinfiy there was 
nothing to prevent Greece and Sfacedonia from throwing their 
decisive weight mto the great Italian struggle except their own 
discord; they might SAve the Hellenic name, if tnty had the 
self-control to stand by each other for but a few years against 
the common foe. Such sentiments doubtless were current in 
Greece. The prophetic saying of Agclaui of Naupactut, that 
he was afraid that the prize-fights in which the Hellenes n-jw 
indulged at home might soon be o\-cf; his earnest warning to 
direct their ej'es to the west, and not to allow a strongtr power 
to impose on all the parlies now contending a peace cl equal 
servitude*-— such Sayings had easentiaHy contrilmled to brvig 
about the peace between Philip and the Atiolans (JiJ). »od ti 
was a stguificant proof of the tendency o! that peaef^ that tl« 
Aetoiian feague immediately nommated Agehw a* it* r/ear/f»r. 

National patnotism was bestirring itself in Gfteve at m 
Carthacc; for a moment it seemed possiWe to hi-.dbr a nstionil 
Hellenic war against Kome. But the general in •••ch a eru^ad' 
could only lx? Philip of Macedoms; and he UeVnl the tntru- 
jsisnw itTii v'lhr /e.«iV nr w.h«t'.a?o ‘V’/re^U-carc*' ew s‘,rh 

ft war. lie knew not how to soUti the ar Iuo*js pO'LVn t f lra.“s* 
forming hin^elf from iherT’prrisormtothe champt' 

His stry delay in the cunclusmn of the aP.arce w-t.i ifsr-jvUl 
damped the first and lirjt zeal of the CreeV patr'-.tt; w 
he did enter into theeonf! et with Krne, h-* r^-xf'cf 
war was still lets fitted to awaken sympathy ani ct-afirl-rer. 
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His first attempt, which was made in the very vear of the battle 
of Cannae to obtain possession 'of the city of Apollonia, 

failed in a way almost ridiculous, for Philip turned back in all 
haste on receiving the totally groundless report that a Roman 
fleet was steering for the Adriatic. This took place Ixiforc there 
was a formal breach with Rome; when the breach at length 
ensued, friend and foe expected a Macedonian landing in Lower 
Italy. Since a Roman fleet and army had been stationed 
at Brundisium to meet it; Philip, who was w’ithout vessels of 
war, was constructing a flotilla of light Illyrian barks to convey 
his army across. But when the endeavour had to be made in 
earnest, his courage failed to encounter the dreaded quinqueremes 
at sea; he broke the promise which he had given to his ally 
Hannibal to attempt a landing, and with the ^^ew of still doing 
something he resolved to make an attack on his owm share of the 
spoil, the Roman possessions in Epinis Nothing would 

have come of this even at the best; but the Romans, who well 
knew that offensive was preferable to defensive protection, were 
by no means content to remain — as Philip probably expected — 
spectators of the attack from the opposite shore. The Roman 
fleet conveyed a division of the army from Brundisium to Epirus; 
Oricum was recaptured from the king, a garrison was thrown 
into Apollonia, and the Macedonian camp was stormed. There- 
upon Philip passed from partial action to total inaction, and 
notwithstanding all the complaints of Hannibal, who vainly 
tried to infuse into Philip’s halting and shortsighted policy the 
energy of his o^vn fire and decision, he allowed some years to 
elapse in armed inactivity. 

Nor was Philip the first to renew the hostilities. The fall of 
Tarentum by which Hannibal acquired an excellent port 
on the coast which was the most convenient for the landing of 
a Macedonian army, induced the Romans to parry the blow at 
a distance and to give the Macedonians so much employment 
at home that they could not think of an attempt on Italy. The 
national enthusiasm in Greece had of course evaporated long 
ago. With the help of the old antagonism to Macedonia, and of 
the fresh acts of imprudence and injustice of which Philip had 
been guilty, the Roman admiral Laevinus found no difficulty in 
organising against Macedonia a coalition of the intermediate 
and minor powers under the protectorate of Rome. It was 
headed by the Aetolians, at whose diet Laevinus had personally 
appeared and had gained its support by a promise of the Acama- 
nian territory which the Aetolians had long coveted. T ' 
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concluded with Rome a modest agreement to rob the other 
Greeks of men and land on the joint account, so that the land 
should belong to the Aetolms, the men and mo^aWes to the 
Romans The> were joined by the states of anti Macedonian, 
or rather primarily of anti Achaean, tendenaes m Greece proper, 
in Attica by Athens, m the Peloponnesus b> and Mcssene 
and espcaall) by Sparta, the antiquated constitution of whidi 
had been just about this time o^rthrown b> a danng soldier 
Jfachanidas, m order that he might exercise despotic power 
under the name of king Pelops, a minor, and might establish 
a go'emraent of military ads'enturers sustained b> bands of 
mercenaries The coalition was joined morcoSTf by those 
steadfast antagonists of Macedonia, the chiefs of the half 
barbarous Thracian and Ill^Tian tnbes, and lastly b> Attalas 
king of Pe^amus, who followed out his own interest with 
sagacity and energ) amidst the mm of the two great Greek 
states which surrounded him, and had the acuteness ettn now 
to attach himself as a client to Rome when his assutance was 
still ofsomeaalue 

It IS neither agreeable nor necessary to follow the aacusitudes 
of this aimless sirugcle Philip, although he was superior to 
each one of h<s opponents and repelled their attacks on oil sides 
svith enerpa and personal amlour, yet conn.med his time and 
strength in that profitless defensisT how he had to turn 
against the \ctohan$, who m concert with tic Roman 
annihilated the unfortunate Acamanians and ihreatcncil lx>cn» 
and Thessaiy, now an imaision of batUanans summoned him to 
the northern proannees, now the \chacans sohnted hts heir* 
against the predatora expeditions of •\eiohsnx and Span j 
now king Attains of Pergamus and the Roman wlrmral IHiUj 
S uipiaus vM*h their combined Tects tiMratcned the ni* 
or landed troops m Euboea The want of a war feet panU'S' 
Philip in all his moiTmcnts, he ev-cn went so far as to b 
XTSscls of war from his all) Pnisias of I ith)^!* an 1 mta fn 
Hamibal It w\s only towards the close ©! the war tljit ■ 
TesohTd— as be should ha\'e done at frit— lo oriW the n 
stniction of too ships of war, of these J»owt\ tr na c** nat! 

ifiheorderwasejcfcutetjatan AUwh«»i."d'n !VHft*ej» * m 
of Greece and s>TipaihiKal wt h tt lancntetl t! *• t '*h mw ws 
m which the hst energies of Greece prejri i p^n i a-d iJ 
p'ospeni) of the land wn dn^najed, fe^'catrtl v 
r'cm^l stairs, Rlof’es Ones, Mit\/me I \Tsn' t- A**-'- 
ard e\-ei PejT* bs-l a’lcnp e*! a taet'a’i-n la t* t b • 
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parties Had an interest in coming to terms. The Aetolians, to 
whom their Roman allies attached the chief importance, had, 
like the Macedonians, suffered greatly by the war; especially 
after the petty king of the Athamanes had been gained by Philip, 
and the interior of Aetolia had thus been laid open to Mace- 
donian incursions. Many Aetolians too had their eyes gradu- 
ally opened to the dishonourable and pernicious part which the 
Roman alliance condemned them to play; a cry of horror 
pervaded the whole Greek nation when the Aetolians in concert 
with the Romans sold whole bodies of Hellenic citizens, such as 
those of Anticyra, Oreus, D>Tne, and Aegina, into slavery. But 
the Aetolians were no longer free; they ran a great risk if of 
their ovti accord they concluded peace with Philip, and they 
found the Romans by no means disposed, especially after the 
favourable turn which matters were taking in Spain and in Italy, 
to desist from a war, which on their part was carried on with 
merely a few ships, and the burden and injury of which fell 
mainly on the Aetolians. At length however the Aetolians 
resolved to listen to the mediating cities: and, notwithstanding 
the counter efforts of the Romans, a peace was arranged in the 
winter of betsveen the Greek powers. Aetolia had con- 

verted an over-powerful ally into a dangerous enemy ; but the 
Roman senate, which just at that time was summoning all the 
resources of the exhausted state for the decisive expedition to 
Africa, did not deem it a fitting moment to resent the breach of 
the alliance. The war with Philip could not have been carried on 
by the Romans without considerable exertions of their own 
after the withdrawal of the Aetolians ; and it appeared to them 
more convenient to terminate it also by a peace, whereby the 
state of things before the war was substantially restored and 
Rome in particular retained all her possessions on the coast of 
Epirus except the worthless territory of the Atintanes. Under 
the circumstances Philip might deem himself fortunate in 
obtaining such terms ; but the fact proclaimed — what could not 
indeed be longer concealed — ^that all the unspeakable misery 
which ten years of a warfare waged with revolting inhumanity 
had brought upon Greece had been endured in vain, and that 
the grand and just combination, which Hannibal had projected 
and all Greece had for a moment joined, was shattered irre- 
trievably. ^ 

In Spain, where the spirit of Hamilcar and Hannibal was 
powerful, the struggle was more severe. Its progress was 
marked by the singular vicissitudes incidental to the peculiar 
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nature of the country and the habsts of the people The 
farmers and shepherds, v.ho inhabited the beautiful NtUIey of 
the Ebro and the luxuriantly fertile Andalusia as well as the 
rough intervening highland region tn%Tr5ed b> numerous 
wooded mountain ranges, could easily be assembled m ams 
as a general lci.’\ , but it was difficult to lead them npinst the 
enemy or even to keep them together at all The irdiabitants of 
the towns could just as httle be combined for steady and united 
action, obstinately as m each case they bade defimee to the 
oppressor behind their walls Thev all appear to ha\T made 
little dts* ^ 

svhether ■ • • i 

in the \ p . . 

sel\ es on the Guadalquivir, possessed n larger or smaller portion 
of the peninsula, was probably to the natnes scry much a 
matter of mdinercnce, and for that reason the tenaaty of 
partisanship so charactcnstic of Spam was but hide prominent 
m this war, wi 

Roman and A* • ' 

the Romans nc • • 

forces of their • • * ■ 

struggle to gam partisans, which was decided rorth b% solid 
attachment, more usually by fear, money, or ncm'dcnl, and 
which, when it seemed at an end, simply resohed itself into an 
endless senes of fortress sieges and guerilla conflicts, whence it 
soon reMsed with fresh lurv. The nnnies were as shifting as 
the downs on the sea shore, on the spot where a lull stotxl 
yesterdav, not a trace of it remains to-day In general the 
. supenont) was on the side of the Romani, ^rtly because th^y 
» at first appeared in Spam as the deintrers of the land from 
Phoenician despotism, partly becau«e of the fortunate Khction 
of their leaders and of the stronger nucleus of trustworthy treoM 
which these brought along with them It ts harrflyf p^ni'h''*, 
howeacr, with ili^ stry imperfect and— -in point of 
espectilly— sen confused accounts which have fren Ktrd'd 

, . r ^ ^ f m jC*rd 

« • th» 

. . •'pit hM th-* r 

I • -attfjclamf 

of the fh fences stcad/utly maci'amcd, a-i-J fiea^mp* to rr- 
es'ablish the interrup’ed cc'frr“tr*nrat»sn by U* I betwren 
eomanJfr*in<ht'f of i*'* rsmy and hti lypjir'ft 
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repulsed; not only had a Spanish New Rome been created, after 
the model of the Spanish New Carthage, by means of the com- 
prehensive fortifications and harbour works of Tarraco, but the 
Roman armies had already in fought with success in 

Andalusia (p, 135). Their expedition thither was repeated in 
the following year with still greater success. The Romans 
carried their arms almost to the Pillars of Hercules, extended 
their protectorate in South Spain, and lastly by regaining and 
restoring Saguntum secured for themselves an important station 
on the line from the Ebro to Cartagena, repaying at the same 
time as far as possible an old debt which the nation owed. 
While the Scipios thus almost dislodged the Carthaginians from 
Spain, they knew how to raise up a dangerous enemy to them 
in western Africa itself in the person of the powerful west African 
prince Syphax, ruling in the modem provinces of Oran and 
Algiers, who entered into connections with the Romans (abont 
ff’j)- Had it been possible to supply him with a Roman army, 
great results might have been expected ; but at that time not a 
man could be spared from Italy, and the Spanish army was too 
weak to be divided. Nevertheless the troops belonging to 
Syphax himself, trained and led by Roman officers, excited so 
serious a ferment among the Libyan subjects of Carthage that 
the lieutenant-commander of Spain and Africa, Hasdrubal 
Barca, went in person to Africa with the flower of his Spanish 
troops. His arrival in all likelihood gave another turn to the 
matter; king Gala — in what is now the province of Constantine 
— ^who had long been the rival of Syphax, declared for Carthage, 
and his brave son Massinissa defeated Syphax, and compelled 
him to make peace. Little more is related of this Libyan war 
than the story of the cruel vengeance which Carthage, according 
to her wont, inflicted on the rebels after the victory of Massinissa. 

This turn of affairs in Africa had an important effect on the 
war in Spain. Hasdrubal was able once more to proceed to 
that country (-fTr )> whither he was soon followed by considerable 
reinforcements and by Massinissa himself. The Scipios, who 
during the absence of the enemy’s general bad con- 

tinued to plunder and to gain partisans in the Carthaginian 
territory, found themselves unexpectedly assailed by forces so 
superior that they were under the necessity of either retreating 
behind the Ebro or callmg out the Spaniards. They chose the 
latter course, and took into their pay 20,000 Celtiberians ; and 
then, in order the better to encounter the three armies of the 
enemy under Hasdrubal Barca, Hasdrubal the son of Gisgo, and 
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Mago, they divided their army and did not even keep their 
Roman troops together. They thus prepared the way for their 
destruction. \\'hile Gnaeus wth his corps, containing a 
third of the Roman and all the Spanish troops, lay encamped 
opposite to Hasdrubal Barca, the Utter had no difficulty in 
inducing the Spaniards in the Roman army by means of a sum 
of money to withdraw— Tihidi perhaps to their free-lance ideas 


assailed by the two other Phoenician armies under Hasdrubal 
son of r"‘'~ — . I f.' • *, 

horse j 
Roman 

already ‘ ^ 

pletely hemmed in. The bold resolve of the proconsul to cn- 
couwtet with h\s best ttoopt the advancing Spanaeds, bcUte 


the fall of the general converted the lost battle mlo a defeat. 
After Publius had thus fallen, Gnaeus, who slowly retreating 
bad vritb difficulty defended himself against the one Cartha* 
jginian army, found himself suddenly assailed at once by three, 
and all retreat cut off by the Kumidian casulry. Hrmmwl in 
upon a bare hiU, which did not even afford a posubDity of pitch- 
ing a camp, the whole corps were cut down or taken priicocrj. 
As to the fate of the general himself no certain tnfcrmatwn waa 
CN-cr obtained. A smalf division alone was crndJctnl G^ijs 
Ifarcius, an excellent officer of the school el Cnacui, in safety 
to the other bank of the Ebro; and thither the t«^tc Titus 
Fonteius also succeeded b bnneing safely the p'rttin * f the 
corps of Ihiblius that had Iwen Wi in the camp; roit even cf 
the Roman garrisons scattered u» the south cf Sjnb were 
enabled to flee thither. In all Spam south cf the 
Phoenicians ruled without oppiHstmn; and the tn^'crent se^r-'*! 
nat far distant, when the mcr wosiJJ be cn iw-i!, tfv> lytr^ei 
would be open, and the <enur.ttaicatK:n with Italy wvc^f iv- 
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restored. But the emergency in the Roman camp called the right 
man to the command. The choice of the soldiers, passing over 
older and not 'incapable officers, summoned that Gaius Marcius 
to become leader of the army; and his dexterous management 
and, quite as much perhaps, the envy and discord among the 
three Carthaginian generals, wrested from these the further 
fruits of their important victorj\ Such of the Carthaginians 
as had crossed the river were driven back, and the line of the 
Ebro was held in the meanwhile, till Rome gained time to send 
a new army and a new general. Fortunately the turn of the 
war in Italy, where Capua had just fallen, allowed this to be 
done. A strong legion — 12,000 men — arriving under the pro- 
praetor Gaius Claudius Nero, restored the balance of arms. An 
expedition to Andalusia in the following year (vi 4 ) was most 
successful; Hasdrubal Barca was beset and surrounded, and 
escaped a capitulation only by ignoble stratagem and open per- 
fidy. But Nero was not the right general for the Spanish war. 
He was an able officer, but a harsh, irritable, unpopular man, 
who had little skill in the art of renewing old connections or of 
forming new ones, or in taking advantage of the injustice and 
arrogance with which the Carthaginians after the death of the 
Scipios had treated friend and foe in Further Spain, and had 
exasperated all against them. 

The senate, which formed a correct judgment as to the im- 
portance and the peculiar character of the Spanish war, and had 
learned from the Uticenses brought in as prisoners by the Roman 
fleet the great exertions which were making in Carthage to send 
Hasdrubal and Massinissa with a numerous army over the 
Pyrenees, resolved to despatch to Spain new reinforcements and 
an extraordinary general of higher rank, the nomination of 
whom they deemed it expedient to leave to the people. For 
long — so runs the story — nobody announced himself as a candi- 
date for the perilous and complicated office; but at last a young 
officer of twenty-seven, Publius Scipio (son of the general of the 
same name that had fallen in Spain), who had held the offices of 
military tribune and aedile, came forward to solicit it. It is 
incredible that the Roman senate should have left to accident an 
election of such importance in an assembly which it had itself 
suggested, and equally incredible that ambition and patriotism 
should have so died out in Rome that no tried officer presented 
himself for the important post. If on the other hand the eyes of 
the senate turned to the young, talented, and experienced officer, 
who had brilliantly distinguished himself in the hotly contested 
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days oa the Trebm and at Oannae, but 9 . ho stdl had not the nmL 
requisite for his coming fonvard as the successor oI men Kho had 
been praetors and consuls, it ww very natural to adopt this 
course, ivhich compelled the people out of jtjood nature to ^rnii 
the only candidate notv.iihstandmg his defective qualification, 
and which could not but bring both him and the Spanish evpedt- 
tion, which was doubtless very unpopular, into favour with l^c 
multitude U the effect of this ostensibly unpremeditated 
candidature was thus calculated, it was perfectly successful 
The son, who • * * - * 1 . t. .« » ' • . 

bad saved mn 
manly beauty 

himsdf in the absence of a better for the post oJ danger; the 
mere military tribune, whom the votes of the centuncs now 
raised at once to the roll of the highest magistracies—all this 
made a w onderful and indelible impression on the citcens and 
farmers of Rome And m truth Ihibhus Scipio was one, 
was himself enthusiastic, and who inspired enthusiasm. He 
was not one of the few who by their energy and iron vrd\ con* 
strain the world to adopt and to move mncwpaihs/orceniunM, 
or who at any rate grasp the retns of destiny for years till Its 
wheels roll aver them. Pubhus Scipio gamed balt/es and 
queted countries under the instructions of the senate; wi^ the 
aid of his military laurels he took also a prominent posilicn in 
Rome as a statesman; but a wide interval separates such a man 
from an Alexander or a Caesar. As an off cer, he lendeTtd at 
least no greater service to his countn* than iJarcus MarctlUi; 
tand as a politician, although not perhaps hmucU fully convncuv 
/of the unpatriotic and penonal eharacter of h»s pc-hey*, ht 
injured his country' at least as mucli as he ^xmefiteo tv by bis 
mililarv skill Vet a special charm lingers around the fjrn c( 
that graceful hero; it u surrounded, os with a daialmg Ivala. bv 
the atmosphere of serene and confident impifation, in whi^'n 
Sdpio witn mmgled acduhiy and odmlinesv ^wayi ir-.AX'l 
With nuite cnoush of enthusiasm to warm rum's hearts, a** f 

f ' » » »»**\ r ’ 

.V ■ I • ■ ? « • •' * V ■ ^ e 

enough to share tfe bcnel uf ineri..«l<h J *’** * r 
lions, nor straightforward ettouyh to set it wj'”, 
secret tiiofouKhly twr5'..4ilesJ lijt h* was » trs'“ / 

favTiuresl of the pooi—in a wrnl, a *‘t»e eaii're , 

tanH alxjve the peep’e, aM isot levi a! I’f fitm * nn 

Stradt^l lo fus wtrd or/f ki'^yly m I .» 
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that he would humble himself by adopting the ordinaty title of 
a king, but could never understand how the constitution of the 
republic should in his case be binding; so confident in his owm 
greatness that he knew nothing of envy or of hatred, courteously 
acknowledged other men’s merits, and compassionately forgave 
other men’s faults; an excellent officer and a refined diplomatist 
without presenting offensively the special stamp of either calling, 
uniting Hellenic culture with the fullest national feeling of a 
Roman, an accomplished speaker and of graceful manners — 
Publius Scipio won the hearts of soldiers and of women, of his 
countrymen and of the Spaniards, of his rivals in the senate 
and of his greater Carthaginian antagonist. His name was soon 
on every one’s lips, and his was the star which seemed destined to 
bring victory and peace to his country. 

Publius Scipio went to Spain in accompanied by the 

propraetor Marcus Silanus, who was to succeed Nero and to 
serve as assistant and counsellor to the young commander-in- 
chief, and by his intimate friend Gains Laelius as admiral, and 
furnished with a legion exceeding the usual strength and a well- 
filled chest. His appearance on the scene was at once signalised 
by one of the boldest and most fortunate coups dc mam that are 
kno^vn in history. Of the three Carthaginian generals Has- 
drubal Barca was stationed at the sources, Hasdrubal son of 
Gisgo at the mouth, of the Tagus, and ]\Iago at the Pillars of 
Hercules; the nearest of them was ten days’ march from the 
Phoenician capital New Carthage. Suddenly in the spring of 
before the enemy’s armies began to move, Scipio set out 
with his whole army of nearly 30,000 men and the fleet for this 
town, which he could reach by the coast route from the mouth 
of the Ebro in a few days, and surprised the Phoenician garrison, 
not above 1000 men strong, by a combined attack by sea and 
land. The town, situated on a tongue of land projecting into 
the harbour, found itself threatened at once on three sides by 
the Roman fleet, and on the fourth by the legions; and all help 
was far distant.' Nevertheless the commandant Mago defended 
himself with resolution and armed the citizens, as the soldiers 
did not suffice to man the walls. A sortie was attempted ; but 
the Romans repelled it with ease and, without taking time to 
open a regular siege, began • the assault on the landward side. 
Eagerly the assailants pushed their advance along the narrow 
land approach to the town; new columns constantly relieved 
those that were fatigued; the weak garrison 'Was utterly ex- 
hausted ; but the Romans had gained no advantage. : Scipio 
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had not expected any , the assaidt ^^■as merely designed to draw 
away the garrison from the side next to the harbour, wht'e, 
haung been mformed that part of the latter xm left drv at 
ebb-*^ j ' . " c assault was 

with ladders 
showed them 

the \ *»;j ^ a iuc> i u atiuaiiy uie gootl loitune to find the 
walls at that point undefended Thus the atj was won on the 
first dav, whereupon Mago in the citadel capitulated With 
the Carthaginian capital there fell into the hands of the Romans 
t8 dismantled sesscls of war and 6^ transports, the whole war 
stores, considerable supplies of com, the war-chest of 6^0 talents 
(more than £140 000), the hostages of all the Spanish alliw of 
Carthage and ten thousand capti\ es, among w horn were eighteen 
Carthaginian gcmsiasts or judges Sapio promised the hostages 
permission to return home so soon as their respective com 
munities should have entered into alliance with Rome ard 
employ ed the resources which the citv aHonled to re aforce and 
improve the condition of h« army Uc crdtml the amsans c( 
New Carthage, 2000 m number, to worL (or the Roman army, 
promising to them liberty at the close of the war, and 1 e selected 
the allfr-bodied men among the rtmaming multitude to serve 
as row ers in the feet But Uie bu^esscs ol the atv tre re ipaTd 
and allowed to retain their libertv and former pmumn Nnp 0 
knew the Phoenicians and was aware that thev wi ul 1 cl<cy , 
and It was important that a aly posseisirg the only excel eat 
hartcur on the cast coast and rich silver mires shtnild be scoirr 1 
^ b) something more than a pam'on 

Success thus crowned the bo’d eatrrnnse— field fiecauc it 
xcas not unknown to 'n:ij o that flavlrubal Barca h^l rtcnvril 
orders from his government to advance towards (»ajl or 1 wav 
eng-iged in fulfill ng them on I liwauie ll e weaV. d vis a left 
l>chnd on the thro was not m a poviis n serun, V tn 
that movemert should t| e return ot ‘kip o l-e deJivf 1 B-t 
he was acatn at Tatraco lief ire Ua-wlnilal roile t sa ,'<-a a- <■ 
on the Ltro The horvrU of tf e pv'-e wh ch t‘-e vc* '-j' 
p'aved when he aluaJcncKl hit poriary task in r drr ta e 
w dashng stroke wav cc'^cealtd be t‘‘e fxta-'ras lacrr 1 wf S 
Nep’ure and ‘knpo had gamed *n ccarrrt Tie ru'vfL.-* » 
capture o! the PI waicun cap lal so a’lu'vlandjr j i' ''1^ 1 a t‘e 
expectatio-» wheh Ivl Iwen f *me! at bo-“e rrpa ’ 1 ^ 

wonirous vouth that r a* cwuU ve-t ^ ta ut f'a-vaSf^v 
cpmssn ^pio# ct-mmaad was jr ^ 
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himself resolved no longer to confine his efforts to the mere task 
of guarding the passes of the Pyrenees. Already, in consequence 
of the fall of New Carthage, not only had the Spaniards on the 
north of the Ebro completely submitted, but even beyond the 
Ebro the most powerful princes had exchanged the Carthaginian 
for the Roman protectorate. 

Scipio employed the ^vinter of in breaking up his fleet 

and increasing his land army with the men thus acquired, so 
that he might at once guard the north and assume the offensive 
in the south more energetically than before; and he marched 
in to Andalusia. There he encountered Hasdrubal Barca, 
who, in the execution of his long cherished plan, was moving 
northward to the help of his brother. A battle took place at 
Baecula, in which the Romans claimed the victory and professed 
to have made 10,000 captives; but Hasdrubal substantially 
attained his end, although at the sacrifice of a portion of his 
army. With his chest, his elephants, and the best portion of his 
troops, he fought his way to the north coast of Spain; marching 
along the shore, he reached the western passes of the Pyrenees 
which appear to have been unoccupied, and before the bad 
season began he was in Gaul, where he took up quarters for the 
winter. It was evident that the resolve of Scipio to combine 
offensive operations with the defensive which he had been 
instructed to maintain was inconsiderate and unwise. The 
immediate task assigned to the Spanish army, which not only 
Scipio’s father and uncle, but even Gains Marcius and Gains 
Nero had accomplished with much inferior means, was not 
enough for the arrogance of the victorious general at the head 
of a numerous army; and he was mainly to blame for the 
extremely critical position of Rome in the summer of - 5 ^, when 
the plan of Hannibal for a combined attack on the Romans was 
at length realised. But the gods covered the errors of their 
favourite with laurels. In Italy the peril fortunately passed 
over; the Romans were glad to accept the bulletin of the am- 
biguous victory of Baecula, and, when fresh tidings of \nctory 
arrived from Spain, they thought no more of the circumstance 
that they had had to combat the ablest general and the flower 
of the Hispano-Phoenician army in Italy. 

After the removal of Hasdrubal Barca the two generals who 
were left in Spain determined for the time being to retire, 
Hasdrubal son of Gisgo to Lusitania, Mago even to the Baleares; 
and, until new reinforcements should arrive from Africa, they 
left the light cavalry of Massinissa alone to wage a desultory 
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■warfare in Spain, as Mutiacs had done so successfully b Si'dlv. 
The whole e^t coast thus fell into the pOA\er of the Romam. 
In the follownng year 

from Africa with a third . • •-••k • •• • '. 

returned to Andalusia, • ■ . !: •: 

armies of Mago and Hanno, and captured the httcr b person. 
Hasdrubal upon this abandoned the idea of keeping the open 
field, distributed his troops among the Andalusian cities, 
of tshich Scipio was during this year able to stonn only ore, 
Ormgis. The Phoenicians seemed vanquished; but yet they 
were able in the /ollowbg year (go J) once more to send into the 
field a powerful army, 32 elephants, 4000 horse, and 70,000 foot, 
far the greater part of whom, it is true, were h.^^t^y collected 
Spanish militia. Again a battle took place at JJaecula, The 
Roman army numbered little more than half that of the enemy 
and was also to a considerable extent composed of Spanianls, 
Scipio, like Wellington in similar circumstances, disposed his 


Spaniards. The day was ne\*erthelc5$ obstinately contested; 
but at length the Romans were the sneters, ^d, as a matter of 
course, the defeat of such an army was crjuivTslcnt to lu com- 
plete dissolution— Hasdrubal and Sfagn singly made their cstttpe 
to Gadcs. Tlie Romans were now without a nwl m th* prnin- 
sula; the few towns that did not submit with good will wrre 
subdued one by one, and some of them were nunishcd with cruel 
. severity. Scipio was cvxn able to xisit S>pi.ax on the Africun 
- coast, and to enter into cormnumcations w ith him and aHo with 
' Massinissa with reference to on expcdiiKin to Afnea~<i fy>l- 
hardy venture, which w.as not warranted bj* any corre^pmd "g 
advantage, however much the report of it m’ghl ptcaie tfj; 
cariosity of the atircns of the capiul at home. Cadn al 
whfTcMtiOT held command, wav still I'hocnjcun. f c>ram‘>r.'nt 
, . •• * •-— — » -’-^n t.h- ta.*t.hi' 


chenshed here anu uie.t. 

• • ..I _ _ 


{he ctp-ctatJ^n 
, D.il after th«* 

would c-! nd cf thclf fVmin 


th'' former »the* of Rome wotjft taie uj . " 

of ilie Roman gmeraJ and th** mutiny cf cr.e tf f.'i ercpi, 
ccca.iior.fd by their pay being in arrear fit many ytsr»,fj% r.rri 
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the rising. But Scipio recovered sooner, than was expected, 
and dexterously suppressed the tumult among the soldiers ; upon 
which the communities that had taken the lead in the national 
rising were subdued at once before the insurrection gained 
ground. Seeing that nothing came of this movement and Gades 
could not be permanently held, the Carthaginian government 
ordered Mago to gather together whatever could be got in ships, 
troops, and money, and with these, if possible, to give another 
turn to the war in Italy. Scipio could not prevent this — ^ln‘s 
dismantling of the fleet now avenged itself — and he was a 
second time obliged to leave in the hands of his gods the defence, 
with which he had been entrusted, of his country against new 
invasions. The last of Hamilcar’s sons left the peninsula with- 
out opposition. After his departure Gades, the earliest and 
latest possession of the Phoenicians on Spanish soil, submitted 
on favourable conditions to the new masters, Spain was, after a 
thirteen years’ struggle, converted from a Carthaginian into a 
Roman province, in which the conflict wth the Romans was 
still continued for centuries by means of insurrections always 
suppressed and yet never subdued, but in which at the moment 
no enemy stood opposed to Rome. Scipio embraced the first 
moment of apparent peace to resign his command (in the end 
of ^1), and to report at Rome in person the victories which he 
had achieved and the provinces which he had won. 

While the war was thus terminated in Sicily by Marcellus, 
in Greece by Publius Sulpicius, and in Spain by Scipio, the 
mighty struggle was carried on without interruption in the 
Italian peninsula. There after the battle of Cannae had been 
fought and its effects in loss or gain could by degrees be discerned, 
at the commencement of 4 ^, the fifth year of the war, the dis- 
positions of the opposing Romans and Phoenicians were the 
following. North Italy had been reoccupied by the Romans 
after the departure of Hannibal, and was protected by three 
legions, two of which were stationed in the Celtic territory, the 
third as a reserve in Picenum, Lower Italy, as far as Mount 
Garganus and the Voltumus, was, with the exception of the 
fortresses and most of the ports, in the hands of Hannibal. He 
lay with his main army at Arpi, while Tiberius Gracchus with 
four legions confronted him in Apulia, resting upon the fortresses 
of Luceria and Beneventum. In the land of the Bruttians 
where the inhabitants had thrown themselves entirely into the 
arms of Hannibal, and where even the ports — excepting Rheo-ium 
which the Romans protected from Messana— were occupied by 
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the Phoenicians, there was a second Carthaginim ann\ under 
Hanno, Tvhich m the meanwhile had no enem' to hcc ti The 
Roman mam army of four legions under the two coniuN, 
Quintus Fabius and ilarcus Marccllus, was on the point of 
attempting to recoaer Capua. To these there fell to be added 
on the Roman side the reser\e of t^o lemons m the capital, the 
ji^amsons placed in all the seaports— Tirentura and Brundtstunt 

« , r ir 


armies in Sicilj, Sardinia, and Spam, the whole number o! the 
Roman forces, c\Tn apart from the gammn service n ih* 
fortresses of Lower Ital) whidiwasproanded forb) thecolnnwLi 
occup)nng them ma> w estimated at not less than 500,000 men, 
of whom one third were new!) enrolled for this >‘ear, and af<mt 
one-half were Roman citizens It ma\ be a«sumed that all the 
men capable of serance from the 17th to the ih \car were ur'd'‘r 
arms, and that the fields, where the war permuted them to 
tilled at all, were cultivated b) the slaves and the pM nrn, 
KOfflen, and diddectt 01 coofse, tmcfirf sach orairnffanor^ 
the finances were jn the most grievous embarrawment , the 
land tax, the mam source of revenue tame in but VTf> irrrgu 
iarlv Yet notwithstanding these difficultiei as to tnrn art! 
mone> the Romans were able— *lowl> indeed and b> exerting 
all their energies, but still surel)— to recover what they had s*» 
npidlv lost, to increase their armies >faTl) , while tho'e of th^ 
Phoenicians wen. dimmidun?, to gam ground jear by jrar 
^ on the Italian nUies of Hannibal, the Cnmpanianv, 

&imnitcs, and Rruttians who neither suiyicttf like lie Rman 
fortresses in Lower lialv, for th^ir own pnicclnn nor wrt 
adequatel} protected bv the weak arrnv of Ha^’nihif, an! 
fmallv b> means of the methM of vrarfaw* fwlilute I Iv Marcus 
'• .* ^ .1- f toj rjT.-n'o 

. • - fi—ry Ha— dll 

■ , » ■ It no t I ch 

^^ctone 5 as those on the Trw irere Ivke an J cn tf" A t*^ 

limes of the citizen-g*merals were I v ho roTn- wav kft 
to him l«Jt to wait till ei’Vr Philp »'“>•’* h^a lrr» 

p'omtsed descen* or his own bro*he« I'/'ti’ ! j m t m fr m 
^j>a n, ard n^anwhi’e to keep hv"w’f, f iv anne a- f ^ s e? 
as far as p^suf V free from lunpi an t tn I " ’ ' 

hji'dly reengntje m thee lHtr*a»ef*'*tenii\T iyj*e^ wt f h>aw 

b'ga" the same gmeral wjas had ra'neJ m tV f ^fraive * n 
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almo.st unequalled impetuosity and holdne.ss; it is marvellous 
in a psychological as \vcll ns in jr military point of view, that the 
same man should have accomplished tlie two tnsk.s prcscrilicd 
to him — tasks so diametrically oppo.sitc in their character — 
with equal completeness. 

At first the war turncti chiefly towards Qimpania. Hannibal 
appeared in good time to protect its mpitjil, wliich he prevented 
from bring invested ; but he wa.s unable either to wrest any of 
the Campanian towns held by the Romans from their .strong 
Roman garri-son.s, or to prevent — in addition to a number of less 
important country towns — Casilinum, which secured liis pas.'-age 
over the Voltumu.S; from being taken by the two consular annics 
after an obstinate defence. An attempt of Hannibal to piin 
Tarentum, with the view especially of acquiring a safe landing- 
place for the Macedonian anny, proved unsuccessful. Mc.an- 
whilc the Brutti.in army of the Carthaginians under Hanno had 
various encounters in Rucania with the Roman army of Apulia; 
in the course of whicli Tiberius Gracchus fought with favourable 
results, and .after a successful combat not far from J3cncvcntum, 
in which the slave legions pressed into service distinguished 
themselves, he bestowed liberty and burgc.ss-right.s on his .slave- 
soldiers in the name of the people. 

In the following year (fn:,) the Romans recovered the rich 
and important Arpi, whose citizens, after tlie Roman soldicr.s 
had stolen into the town, made common cause with them against 
the Carthaginian garrison. In general the bonds of the sym- 
machy formed by Hannibal were relaxing; a number of the 
leading Capuans and several of the Bruttian towns pa.sscd over 
to Rome; even a Spanksh division of the Phoenician army, 
when informed by Spanish emissaries of the course of events in 
their native land, passed from the Carthaginian into the Roman 
ser\'ice. 

The year was more unfavourable for the Roman.s in con- 
sequence of fresh political and military errors, of which Hannibal 
did not fail to take advantage. The connections which Hannibal 
maintained with the towns of Magna Graecia had led to no 
serious result; save that the hostages from Tarentum and 
Thurii, who were kept at Rome, were induced by his emissaries 
to make a foolhardy attempt at escape, in w’hich they were 
speedily recaptured by the Roman posts. But the injudicious 
spirit of revenge displayed by the Romans was of more service 
to Hannibal than his intrigues; the execution of all the hostages 
who had sought to escape deprived them of a valuable pledge, 
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and the exasperated Grechs Ihenceforlh raeditated hme Ihn- 
might open their gates to Hannihal. Tarentura was aetualli- 
occupied bj r-— w } 

ing vdih th ■ - r 

mandant; • • . 

in the cita * r* ; ' j. • • . ' ■ ' * ; . 

Hcraclea, Thurn, and Jifetapontum, from \»htch town the j^irn* 
^on had to be withdrawn m order to save the Ttircntine Acrofufts. 
These successes so greatly increased the nsk of a .'factdcvnim 
landin^j, that Rome felt herself compelled to direct renewed 
attention and apply renewed exertion to the Creek war^ whitb 
had been almost totally neglected; and fortunately the capture 
of Syracuse and the favourable state of the Spanish war enabled 
her to do so. 

At the chief seat of war, Campania, the strurcle went cn 
with ver>* varying success. The lepon povtetl m the nci?h* 

* "* • • • 


supply ot gram, anu tiirccteu tne uutijuJiiuii lu iiciivt 
iJeneventum; but their tardiness gave the ecnvub Quintus 
Flaccus and Appius Claudius time to come up, to inflict a severe 
» - •'•>1 f>M».*e hit ramp 

• • the town, 

rpun Way 

to prevent Hannibal from approaching to rtti<‘vr it. ftut lK.vt 
brave officer fell in consequence of the shaneful itratarrm cl a , 
perfidious hucanian; and hu death was rquivalrnl to a cm* 
plete defeat, for hw orm>v convivtiag mmtly o! thMf iU'rv 
whom he had manumitted, dispened alter the lall ef 
licloved leader. &» Honmlul found tl.e riiid to Capa 
and by hw unexpectei! appearance cotnnellrd the two rc^vd* to 
robe the blockade which thev lud Mrefv begun. Tli'^r 
[lad already, before ffanmlxi/'s nmvaf.fefntf: n'ur^frt.Wrarnr/ 
by the Dioenimn eavjlrv', which lay as a garrtif t m ra5».a 
under J/anno and Jiosrsr, and by the eqrd.'v etrrr-nii fanr 
pjinian horse. The total destructi.^ tl U *■ rt^-iUr tr'^p' o’"! 
free bonds In lAicanu Jed In* SUrcus Crntr*!-'*, a r-a-n r- • 
prudently prtmoietl fre^ a fuLoltrrn to lie a jr-'-er**, a- i t*-e 
sot inucK less ccsrplcte defeat of the ar I *'t 

iraetor Gnscus Kylviui l-Tamrs tn Apti’-».ei tf c l-e; »rfys 
f t!« ntifcrtunei of this year. Rit the x-r.fx ? v< 
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the Romans again neutralised the rapid success of Hannibal, at 
least at the most decisive point. As soon as Hannibal turned 
his back on Capua to proceed to Apulia, the Roman armies once 
more gathered around that city, one at Puteoli and Voltumum 
under Appius Claudius, another at Casilinum under Quintus 
Fulvius, and a third on the Nolan road under the praetor Gaius 
Claudius bfero. The three camps, well entrenched and con- 
nected by fortified lines, precluded all access to the place, and 
the large, inadequately provisioned city could not but find itself 
compelled by the mere investment to surrender at no distant 
time, should no relief arrive. As the winter of drew 

to an end, the provisions were almost exhausted, and urgent 
messengers, who w-ere barely able to steal through the well- 
guarded Roman lines, requested speedy help from Hannibal, 
who was at Tarentum, occupied with the siege of the citadel. 
With 33 elephants and his best troops he departed by forced 
marches from Tarentum for Campania, captured the Roman 
guard at Calatia, and took up his camp on Mount Tifata dose 
by Capua, in the confident expectation that the Roman generals 
would now raise the siege as they had done the year before. 
But the Romans, who had had time to entrench their camps 
and their lines like a fortress, did not stir, and looked on un- 
moved from the ramparts, while on one side the Campanian 
horsemen, on the other the Numidian squadrons, dashed against 
their lines. A serious assault could not be contemplated by 
Hannibal; he could foresee that his advance would soon draw 
the other Roman armies after him to Campania, if even before 
their arrival the scarcity of supplies in a region so systematically 
foraged did not drive him away. Nothing could be done in that 
quarter, 

Hannibal tried a further expedient, the last which occurred 
to his inventive genius, to save the important city. After 
giving the Campanians information of his intention and exhort- 
ing them to hold out, he started with the relievmg army from 
Capua and took the road for Rome. With the same dexterous 
boldness which he had sho^vn in his first Italian campaigns, he 
threw himself with a weak army between the armies and fortresses 
of the enemy, and led his troops through Samnium and along the 
Valerian Way past Tibur to the bridge over the Anio, which he 
passed and encamped on the opposite bank, five miles from the 
city. The children’s children of the Romans still shuddered, 
when they were told of “ Hannibal at the gate; ” real danger 
there was none. The country houses and fields in the neigh- 
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hourhood of the aty were laid tnste bj the en«n> ; the tw\> 
legions m the aiy, ^\ho w-ent forth acanirt them, ptvented the 
m\-cstmcnt of the wvdh Beside^, Hannibal had new expected 
to surprise Rome bj a ccup de rtettt, such as Scipio soon after- 
wnrds executed ac:am$t New Carthage, and still less had he 
meditated a sie£;e m earnest, his enU hope yms that h the first 
afarm part of the besieging ann\ of Capua would rrjirch to 
Rome atid thus p« him an opportunu\ of brcvVirg up the 
blockade Accortiingh after a bnef si3> h' dcfxirted The 
Romans sav. in his withdrawal a miraculous mten.*cntion cf the 
gods, who b> portents ard Mswns had compelled the wwVcd 
man to depart, when m truth the Roman leg-xp^ were unable 
to compel him, at the epot where IlnmiKu had approached 
nearest to the cit\ , at the second milestm* on the Appia" \\ ay 
in front of the Capene gate, with grateful orduhts the Rcma-t 
erected an altar to the god " who turned luck and prD’ec*ed ** 
(Redirwhii Tuianus) llarnihal in rtahls relrra’ed, l«ecai.ic 
this was part of his plan, and directed his march towards Capua. 
But the Renan genenU had not commi‘ted the nii*xke on 
which their opponent had reckoned, the Jepo-s rrr-aireil un* 
mowl in ih* lines round Capua, ardonh a weak corps had been 
detached on the cew-$ of Hannibal’s march lowardi Kttne 
When Hanribal learned this, he suddc'*ls* turned tgimst tV 
consul I^Wms Galba, who had mpmdenih f^lbaed h m Irv^ 
Rome, and with whom he had h iherto as*D.d*d an enfjagcae*t, 
a-anquished him, arid took his camp b% i*o*m 
But this was a poor cnmpc*'saticn for the now inexntaf V fiM 
of Capua. Lo-g had Its citiierj,partja.Uf!> tbe Utte'clA^-m, 
anticxpxtcd with sorrowful fortlioslrcs what was cop'**c; L*'e 
senate-house and the adm nutrition of f'c citv wc»c ktt 
cteJusneh to the leaden of the jicni.br partv bn.i*j’^ to K''**' 
Kow depair seieed h’-gh a-i low, kampvriirs en 1 I'f 
ahke Trents -eight senitors cbo'* a \*r’,nU’> 
remainder gase csTt the at> to the s* smttw--n tf a" >**'7'" * 
exasperated few Of cc„ne a I'm-ds rt'^dnitj-n fa * t ♦ f w. 
the onl\ discuss on was as to whether the p*- ’rrss 1 ‘ te V rt 
or sbn-t w*'cther ibe wiser an I mcT app* 'x#- wt.t 

to pn'< in t^e br'tsr-i ' all -» i* t'^e irr»> n 

berend Capua or to ter— **a»e t*-e r.atte* ! « rif ' esn-ut -i 
Aj^ -S Claud s e*d t*'r Ki’^4'* ****s*e wi'-n* I> lii* 

esxjne, pe**‘ap l'-* h- t *“’ F* 

STu’ed tf rte t'* rn A"*, ra, f* * 
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Teanum by the orders and before the eyes of the proconsul 
Quintus Flaccus, the rest of the senators were imprisoned, 
numbers of the citizens were sold into slavery, and the estates 
of the more wealthy were confiscated. Similar penalties were 
inflicted upon Atella and Galatia. These punishments were 
severe; but, when regard is had to the importance of the revolt 
of Capua from Rome, and to what was the ordinary if not 
warrantable usage of war in those times, they were not unnatural. 
And had not the citizens themselves pronounced their own 
sentence, when immediately after their defection they put to 
death all the Roman citizens present in Capua at the time of the 
revolt? But it was unjustifiable in Rome to embrace this 
opportunity of gratifying the secret rivalry that had long 
subsisted between the two largest cities of Italy, and of wholly 
annihilating, in a political point of view, her hated and envied 
competitor by abolishing the constitution of the Campanian city. 

Immense was the impression produced by the fall of Capua, 
and all the more that it had not been brought about by surprise, 
but by a two years’ siege carried on in spite of all the exertions 
of Hannibal. It was quite as much a token that the Romans 
had recovered their ascendancy in Italy, as its defection some 
years before to Hannibal had been a token that that ascendancy 
was lost. In vain Hannibal had tried to counteract the im- 
pression of this news on his allies by the capture of Rhegium 
or of the citadel of Tarentum. His forced march to surprise 
Rhegium had yielded no result. The citadel of Tarentum 
suffered greatly from famine, after the Tarentino-Carthaginian 
squadron closed the harbour; but, as the Romans with their 
much more powerful fleet were able to cut off the supplies from 
that squadron itself, and the territory, which Hannibal com- 
manded, scarce sufficed to maintain his army, the besiegers on 
the side next the sea suffered not much less than did the besieged 
in the citadel, and at length they left the harbour. No enter- 
prise was now successful; Fortune herself seemed to have 
deserted the Carthaginians. The consequences of the fall of 
Capua — the deep shock given to the respect and confidence 
which Hannibal had hitherto enjoyed among the Italian allies, 
and the endeavours made by every community that was not too 
deeply compromised to gain readmission on tolerable terms into 
the Roman symmachy — affected Hannibal much more sensibly 
than the immediate loss. He had to choose one of two courses ; 
either to throw garrisons into the wavering towns, in which case 
he would weaken still more his army already too weak and would 
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expose the troops on -whom he could rely to destruction in smil! 

* •" ■ ■ ownofSilapb; 

. ‘ * notbcdcpwsdfd 

on, so as to keep them out oi the enetHy s n.uiu, -a course which 
V, ould not raise the spirits of his Italian clients. On the fall of 
Capua the Romans felt themselves once more confident as to the 
fin^ issue of the war in Italy; thev despatched constdcrah’c 
reinforcements to Spam, where ^e existence of the Roman amy 
w as placed m jeopardy by the fall of the two Scipios ; and for the 
first time since the bepnnmg of the war thej' ventured on a 
dunmution m the toti number of their troops, which had 

..It a A ■■■■■ 4t>,A .. t * V ^ 



Marcus Marcfllus had after the dose of the Sicilian war mun'il 
the command of the mam army; he aptihetl hinsd/ to the 
besieging of fortresses m the intenor, and had indecisive cen» 
flirts with the Carthaginians The strujrclc for the Atropohi of 
Tarentum also continued without deewne result In Amtlu 
Hannibal succeeded m defeating the prcconsul Crweui Fulvtui 
Centumalus at llerdoneae In the folluwmg jear (JJJ) the 
Romans took steps to regain possession of tfie sro-ul Urge oiy, 
wlu’cfi had passed over to ifanmbal, the fity of Tarentum. 
^Vhilc Marcus Marccllui continued the sirup rfe against Ifanmbal 
in person wnth his wonlcd o*«unacy a^d er.c'gy, anil in a twn 
i days’ battle, beaten on the first dsv, crhievetl on the fny«d a 
^ cosily and bloody victoiy; whi’e the coniul Qi rt'S 
indu'Ytl the already wavenng Lurantars and Hi'p'"‘a-*'S so 
change sides and to dehsrr up tfe*r rif;cn<‘jin 
while well-conducted rnzrias fnm R1 rgi im cnmp^’I'il 
to hasten to the aid ol the hard-p'e^te'} llnitit-in, sctrian 
Qjintus Fabiiis, »ho liad once f * t^e f'th t 

accepted the onS'Jd:f,n and along Hrfh <t tV r^nr-bi >n t-' 
reconquer Tarmtum. esUlldnl t m t’- /’• 

bo mrg M«up.an terrjtr^, ar 1 ih** trearl 'rv tJ a f'ri.’*.in 
pcnurn of tfe parm n Sx*rtn*^rffd ft> t m 
exr«niei tiert comrttted b^' f*^ r*aipfra'ri} *ff rt 
put tn ('-alh all o' the furu-u'** at of He n*un~*j ** m tW 
c»- M '‘n 5, an ! pJ’agr'J the j* '*C'' T*'rr' -fi U-i* 
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achievement of the veteran general of eighty; Hannibal arrived 
to the relief of the city when all was over, and withdrew to 
Metapontum. 

After Hannibal had thus lost his most important acquisitions 
and found himself hemmed in by degrees to the south-western 
point of the peninsula, Marcus Marcellus, who had been chosen 
consul for the next year hoped that, in connection with 

his able colleague Titus Quintius Crispinus, he should be able 
to terminate the war by a decisive attack. Tlie old soldier was 
not disturbed by the burden of his sixty years; sleeping and 
waking he was haunted by the one thought of defeating Hannibal 
and of liberating Italy. But fate reserv'ed that wreath of victor}' 
for a younger b^row. While engaged in an unimportant recon- 
naissance in the district of Venusia, both consuls were suddenly 
attacked by a division of African cavalry, ilarcellus main- 
tained the unequal struggle — as he had fought forty years before 
against Hamilcar and fourteen years before at Clastidium — till 
he sank dying from his horse; Crispinus escaped, but died of his 
wounds received in the conflict ). 

It was now the eleventh year of the war. The danger which 
some years before had threatened the very existence of the state 
seemed to have vanished; but all the more the Romans felt the 
heavy burden — a burden pressing more severely year after year 
— of the endless war. The finances of the state suffered beyond 
measure. After the battle of Cannae |) a special bank-com- 
mission {ires viri mensarii) had been appointed, composed of the 
most eminent men, to form a permanent and circumspect board 
of superintendence for the public finances in these difficult times. 
It probably did what it could; but the state of things was such 
as to baffle all financial sagacity. At the very beginning of the 
war the Romans had debased the silver and copper coin, raised 
the legal value of the silver currency more than a third, and 
issued a gold coinage far above the value of the metal. This 
very soon proved insufficient; they were obliged to take supplies 
from the contractors on credit, and connived at their conduct 
because they needed them, till the scandalous malversation at 
last induced the aediles to make an example of some of the 
worst by impeaching them before the people. Appeals were 
often made, and not in vain, to the patriotism of the wealthy, 
who in fact were the very persons that suffered comparatively 
the most. The soldiers of the better classes and the subaltern 
officers and equites in a body, either voluntarily or constrained 
by the es-prit de corps, declined to receive pay. The owners of 
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the Slav es anned by the state and manumitted after the cninije- 
ment at Beneventum (p 155 ) replied to the binl-connission, 
•which offered them pajment, that the> would a!loi\ jt to stand 
over to the end of the war(JJJX ''hen there J3t> 
money m the excheijuer for the celebmtjon of the national 
festivals and the repairs of the public budding, the companirs 
•which had hitherto contracted for these matten declared them- 
selves readv to continnc their services for a lime lothout xe- 
mwneration Ji fietl inis eien /Jtted cut and mann^, 

just as in the first Punic nar, by means of a voluntarj loan 
among the nch Thev sp«t the moneys belonpn^ to 

minors, and at length, m the vearof the conquest of Tarrntum, 
they laid hands on the last long spared reserve fund ((i6^ coo). 
The state nevertheless was unable to meet its most necessary 
payments, the pay of the soldiers fell dangerously into nnrar, 
particularlv m the more remote distncta But the cmtwrrass- 
ment of the state was not th- wont part of the material dwirtsi 
Evervwhere the fields lav fallow even wh^rc th* war did not 
make havoc, there was a want of hands for the hoe and the 
sicUe The price of the tr<dtr’t'Uf (a bushel and a half) had 
risen to 15 denafu yd), at least three limes ihe awwge 
pnet m the capital, and manv would have died ol a'rto'ute 
want, if supplies had not arrived from I pypt, and if, sMve all, 
thi* rcvivrd of agncuUure in Sicfly (p x^oihad not prevented 
the distress from coning to the wonL Ibc effect wVi<'H i„ch 
-* » • " "r tf-e jrnall fs'n''ri, n 

. s . 1 1 ily acq^ red, 

• ■ Ivggari a." I 
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stanliaJ accounts navT ixin I v 
SlilJ more cminoos than tl»i mitenal dn*rr*r w-ai if * in'n'S* 
ing nvenion of the allies to the Kenan war, ^h rh \ 

their sulistancr and ihrir IdooJ Jn regard to th" r ** ls*-n 
communities, indeed, tins wai tf Ins rr-irti #''cr TV 'nat 
I’srif showr 1 that ihn- cocJd iH reth ng. »n l-'rg »» t*e U' n 
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defray the costs of a war waged in their interest. The consterna- 
tion in Rome was great; but for the moment there were no 
means of compelling the refractory. Fortunately all the Latin 
communities did not act in this way. The colonies in the land 
of the Gauls, in Picenum, and in southern Italy, headed by the 
powerful and patriotic Fregellae, declared on the contrary that 
they adhered the more closely and faithfully to Rome ; in fact, 
it was very clearly evident to all of these that in the present war 
their existence was, if possible, still more at stake than that of 
the capital, and that the war was really waged not for Rome 
merely, but for the Latin hegemony in Italy, and in truth for 
the independence of the Italian nation. That partial defection 
itself was certainly not high treason, but merely the result of 
shortsightedness and exhaustion; beyond doubt these same 
towns would have rejected with horror an alliance with the 
Phoenicians. But still there was a variance between Romans 
and Latins, which did not fail injuriously to react on the subject 
population of these districts. A dangerous ferment immediately 
showed itself in Arretium; a conspiracy organised in the interest 
of Hannibal among the Etruscans was discovered, and appeared 
so perilous that Roman troops were ordered to march thither. 
The military and police suppressed this movement without 
difficulty; but it was a significant token of what might happen 
in those districts, if once the Latin strongholds ceased to inspire 
terror. 

Amidst these difficulties and symptoms of variance, news 
suddenly arrived that Hasdrubal had crossed the Pyrenees in 
the autumn of f and that the Romans must be prepared to 
carry on the war next year with both the sons of Hamilcar in 
Italy. Not in vain had Hannibal persevered at his post through- 
out the long anxious years; the aid, which the factious opposi- 
tion at home and the shortsighted Philip had refused him, was 
at length in the course of being brought to him by his brother, 
who, like himself, largely inherited the spirit of Hamilcar, 
Already 8000 Ligurians, enlisted by Phoenician gold, were, ready 
to unite with Hasdrubal; if he gained the first battle, he might 
hope that like his brother he should be able to bring the Gauls 
and perhaps the Etruscans into arms against Rome. Italy, 
moreover^ was no longer what it had been eleven years before; 
the state and its citizens were exhausted, the Latin league was 
shaken, their best general had just fallen in the field of 
battle, and Hannibal was not subdued. In reality Scipio 
might bless the star of his genius, , if it .averted the conse- 
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Hannibal saw that his hopes had been in %*3in, and that oil 
was o\er He abandoned Apulia and Lucanu, even Meta 
pontum^ and retired with his troops to the hnd of the Bnitt lans, 
whose ports formed his only means of withdnwal from ItnU 
By the energy of the Romm generals, and still more b> a con 
juncture of singular good fortune, a pen! was &\erted from 
Rome, the greatness of which justified Hannibal s tenacious 
perseverance in Italy, and which fully bears companion with 
the magnitude of the peril of Ouinie The joy in Rome was 
boundless, busmess was resumed as in time of peace, c\ciyone 
felt that the danger of the war was surmounted 
nevertheless the Romans were m no hurry to terminate the 
war The state and the cituenswereexhaustcdb> Ihecxctssivc 
moral and material strain on their energies, men gladly 
abandoned themselves to carelessness and repose Tlic armv 
and fleet were reduced, the Roman and I^atin farmers were 
brought back to their desolate homesteads, the exchequer was 


remained in ancars were compelled to lullil their negiccicu 
obligations with hcavj interest 
The war m Italy made no progress It forms a brilliant prooi 
of the strategic talent of Hannibal as well as of the incapacity 
of the Roman generals now opposed to bun that alter tnw hr 
was still able for four vears to keep the field in the Rruttun 


so much jn consequence of the indccisux engagements which 
took place with \ , rrre 

aw ays becoming ■ ■ 

reckon on the 

voluntarilv abandoned Thurij, Locriwas on the sujrgevipn of 
Rubhus Scjpjo, recaptured In an expedition from Rheffturi 
Aa It nX last bis projects were to rrccive a hnllunt 
justification at the hands of the wry Cjrth-igtnwn aufhorib'J 
who had thwarted them th-se now, in th-^ir Bpnreheni^n 
to the anticipated l-indmi; of the Romans, renved of thru rwn 
accord his phns SH) wid sent renforretrents and fab- 
sidi'-s to Hannibal m ItaU, and to Msco in ^p-nn, sri*h on efs 
to rekindle the war in Italy so as toachitv’c i'’tre furth^ ro 
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for the trembling possessors of the country houses of Libya and 
the shops of Carthage. An embassy was likewise sent to Mace- 
donia, to induce Philip to renew the alliance and to land in Italy 
(f^). But it was too late. Philip had made peace with Rome 
some months before; the impending political annihilation of 
Carthage was far from agreeable to him, but he took no step 
openly at least against Rome. A small Macedonian corps 
proceeded to Africa, the expenses of which, according to the 
assertion of the Romans, were defrayed by Philip: this may 
have been the case, but the Romans had at any rate no proof 
of it, as the subsequent course of events showed. No Macedonian 
landing in Italy was thought of. 

Mago, the youngest son of Hamilcar, set himself to his task 
more earnestly. With the remains of the Spanish army, which 
he had conducted in the first instance to Minorca, he landed in 
at CJenoa, destroyed the city, and summoned the Ligurians 
and Gauls to arms. Gold and the novelty of the enterprise 
led them now, as always, to come to him in troops; he had 
formed connections even throughout Etruria, where political 
prosecutions never ceased. But the troops which he had brought 
with him were too few for a serious enterprise against Italy 
proper; and Hannibal likewise was much too weak, and his 
influence in Lower Italy had fallen too far, to permit him to 
advance with any prospect of success. The rulers of Carthage 
were not willing to save their native country, when its salvation 
was possible; now, when they were willing, it was possible no 
longer. 

Nobody probably in the Roman senate doubted either that 
the war on the part of Carthage against Rome was at an end, 
or that the war on the part of Rome against Carthage must now 
be begun; but unavoidable as was the expedition to Africa, 
they were afraid to enter on its preparation. They required 
for it, above all, an able and beloved leader; and they had none. 
Their best generals had either fallen in the field of battle, or they 
were, like Quintus Fabius and Quintus Fulvius, too old for such 
an entirely new and probably tedious war. The victors of Sena, 
Gaius Nero and Marcus Livius, would perhaps have been equal 
to the task, but they were both in the highest degree unpopular 
aristocrats ; it is doubtful whether they would succeed in pro- 
curing the command — ^matters had already reached such a pass 
that ability, as such, determined the popular choice only in times 
of grave anxiety — and it was more than doubtful whether these 
were the men to stimulate the exhausted people to fresh exertions. 
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war, but had also made aimed preparation at home to receive 
theRomans Ofthe' 

^Constantine), the ruii • 

(at the mouth of the 

the JIassaesylians, they had succeeded in attaching the latter, 
who was far the more powerful and hitherto had been fncndly 
to the Romans, by treaty and affinity closely to Carthage, nhde 
they cast off the other, the old rival of Syphax and ally of the 
Carthaginians Massimssa had after desperate resistance suc- 
cumbed to the united power of the Carthaginians and of Sj phav, 
and had been obliged to leave his temtones a prey to the latter; 
he himself wandered mth afew horsemen in the desert. Besides 
the contingent to be expected from Syphax, a Carthaginian 
army of 20,000 foot, 6000 cavalry, and 140 elephants— Ilanno 
had been sent out to hunt elephants for the scry purpose — nus 
ready to fight for the protection of the capita], under the com* 
mand of Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, a general ho had gained 
experience m Spain, m the port there lay a strong fleet. A 
Macedonian corps under Sopater, and a consignment of Celti* 
benan mercenaries, were immediately expected. 

On the report of Sapio’s landing, Mossimssa immediately 
afnved m the camp of the general whom not long before he had 
con/ro ; « A « '' .* 

in the ■ • * ^ 

aid of ’ ‘ , . * • ' . : ■ f 

levies. ' * M ■ 

cases to declare at once for the invaders, bo bcipio began me 
V campaign So long as he was only opposed by the nealer 
* Carthaginian army, he had the advantage, and was enabled 
after some successful eax'dry sUrmishes to proceed to the siege 
of Utica, but when S^^phox amied, according to rrport with 
50,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, the siege had to be raued, 
and a fortified na\al camp had to be constructed for the winter 
on a promontorj', which easily admitted of entrenchmert, 
lictisccn Utica and Carthage. Here the Roman general p-uiol 
■ - , . *• " 

res/* 

. • • • cl 

ncoT, 

, P , ■ ■ Hs in 

their two camp', the re«^ huts of « e hmiuuuus Uuik nt-’ , 
ftmes, and, when the Girthag/ma.'U hajimrd to tin fry. 
their own camp shared the same fate; tl e l!*gj{ivts were s 
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without resistance by the Roman divisions. This nocturnal 
surprise was more destructive than many a battle; neverthe- 
less the Carthaginians did not suffer their courage to sink, and 
they rejected even the advice of the timid, or rather of the 
judicious, to recall Jlago and Hannibal. Just at this time the 
expected Celtiberian and Jilaccdonian auxiliaries arrived ; it wxis 
resolved once more to try a pitched battle on the “ Great 
Plains,” five days’ march from Utica. Scipio hastened to 
accept it; with little difficulty his veterans and volunteers 
dispersed the hastily collected host of Carthaginians and 
Numidians, and the Celtiberians, who could not reckon on any 
mercy from Scipio, were cut down after obstinate resistance. 
After this double defeat the Africans could no longer keep the 
field. An attack on the Roman naval camp attempted by the 
Carthaginian fleet, while not unsuccessful, was far from decisive, 
and was greatly outweighed by the capture of Syphax, which 
Scipio’s singular good fortune threw in his way, and by which 
Massinissa became to the Romans what Syphax had been at 
first to the Carthaginians. 

After such defeats the Carthaginian peace party, which had 
been reduced to silence for sixteen years, was able once more to 
raise its head and openly to rebel against the government of the 
Barcides and the patriots. Hasdrubal son of Gisgo was in his 
absence condemned by the government to death, and an attempt 
was made to obtain an armistice and peace from Scipio. He 
demanded the cession of their Spanish possessions and of the 
islands of the Mediterranean, the transference of the kingdom 
of Syphax to Massinissa, the surrender of all their vessels of 
war except 20, and a war contribution of 4000 talents (nearly 
;£i,ooo,ooo) — terms which seem so singularly favourable to 
Carthage, that the question obtrudes itself whether they were 
offered by Scipio more in his own interest or in that of Rome. 
The Carthaginian plenipotentiaries accepted them under re- 
servation of their being ratified by the respective authorities, 
and accordingly a Carthaginian embassy was despatched to 
Rome. But the patriot party in Carthage were not disposed to 
give up the struggle so cheaply; faith in the nobleness of their 
cause, confidence in their great leader, even the example that 
had been set to them by Rome herself, stimulated them to 
persevere, apart from the fact that peace of necessity involved 
the return of the opposite party to the helm of affairs and their 
own consequent destruction. The patriotic party had the 
ascendancy among the citizens; it was resolved to allow the 
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opposition to ntjotmte for pMw, smti niMnwhiic to prepare for 
a last and dtcuitre tflort. Onlm srere sent to Maco and 
HoimiM to rchim with all speed to .-Ifrica, draco, »ho for 
rears fa f '“J tiad been 1 tbounnjr to brirc abort a codr 

■ : ■ ■ ! ■!-■■. ■ ; 1 . . ... 

.* 

bc^ brought to pxx XTny, and il»e uii.u.v... I, 

into confu-«ion; aicwt^' ««mc>d on th* pount of dtfcfunx /or ti-t 
Carth'imni'vr.s, \Nhcn a bold attacL b\ a Ronua troop on thr 
cnen\’s elephants, and abo\-e all a s^oos avund jYCfA\Til bv 
tlie:r beloved and ,nble comtaander, turned the fortune of 
the davv s The I’hocmcun armv t^-as ob^l^^l to telreat to the 
Ijgonan caut, nhere u rcceuTd and cbcjtd the o*drr to 
embark; bat Mago died of hu a-ound on the Ntiyage. 

Ifanmbal vvould prohaMv have anbopated the order, had 
not the la-vt necobauons tnih Thilip pre<f nled to h”n a re.*'f«Td 
prospect of nmdenac better servnee to ha couatrs tn ftaN than 
in ubo , when he received u at Ootcia, i\hcro be Uuetly bad 
h5* hoid-^juirtens, he lo>t no tow jt cnnpiymfi mth itl Ho 
caused ha horses ta be put to death as ^xll as the Italun $oId)*rs 
who rtluscd to follovN hun ovtr the sea, and enhuVcvl n the 
transports that had been long in rpadi‘'eM »n the roadttead o! 
Croton The Roman atirens b’xathcd fretK , ivbtn the m -hty 
libj-an lion, whose dejvvrturc no one evxn row \-eatuml to 
compel, thus voluntarilv turned his back on Itahan eround On 
this occasion the decoration of a gms wreath wm bestovci! hv 
j the senate and buigesjcs on the onl> sur^nvir,- Roman general 
who hid trive'<«i that trouWed time with honcnir, the vrtrnin 
of nearir ninctv vears, Quintus Fabrji, To rpctivx this wreath 
—Tvh'vh b% the custom of the Kenan-s the arms thit a |:e"fral 
liad saved pn^ented to its clc^iverer~-At the ha»*ti» ri the who!/* 
comnunitv »-as the h'ljhesi diitinction which hai! csvr Ivtn 
bestovvevi upon a Reman aUien, and the last ho'-.-.x.r afccn*fv! 
to the o’J ceneral, who died ra the eourv cf that s.in'p yraj 
(i*IV iLinnbal. doubtless ret under the protn.' •! cf the 
arTSMtjce. Init sc’ch thrtwrgh hr* rap-hti oJ novr^ent *"4 
|r<xd fc*tu-e. amvrd «t L<^tu without brndm-iv, art} the U't 
of the *' boa’s brevvi ” of Kandcar trodc c^ mo-e, after an 
alncicc of th*rti*'VT star*, ha native lok He haJ left t’. 
whmi s*' 1 ahuMi a toi, lo mtm on ihJt rvK'* ard vet *' 
the*'^i.c*’N frtiiu’ess carorr ci henxsrr, la w'^vh he }-».} >'i r 
towurds the west to return hom<«a*j» from the mvx, 
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described a wide circle of victory around the Carthaginian sea. 
Now, when what he had wished to prevent, and what lie would 
have pre\'ented had he been allowed, was done, he was sum- 
moned to help and, if possible, to save; and he obeyed without 
complaint or reproach. 

On his arrival the patriot party came forward openly; the 
disgraceful sentence against Hasdrubal was cancelled; new 
connections were formed wth the Numidian sheiks through 
the dexterity of Hannibal; and not only did the assembly of the 
people refuse to ratify the peace practically concluded, but the 
armistice was broken by the plundering of a Roman transport 
fleet driven ashore on the African coast, and by the seizure even 
of a Roman vessel of war carrjnng Roman envoys. In just 
indignation Scipio started from his camp at Tunes (^^ 4 ) and 
traversed the rich vallej' of the Bagradas (Mejerda), no longer 
allowing the townships to capitulate, but causing thc inhabitants 
of the ^^llages and towns to be seized and sold cn masse. He 
had already penetrated far into the interior, and was at Narag- 
gara (to the tvest of Sicca, now Kaf, near Ras 0 Dschaber), 
when Hannibal, who had marched out from Hadrumetum, fell 
in with him. The Carthaginian general attempted to obtain 
better conditions from the Roman in a personal conference; 
but Scipio, W'ho had already gone to the extreme verge of con- 
cession, could not possibly after the breach of the armistice agree 
to yield further, and it is improbable that Hannibal had any 
other object in this step than to show the multitude that the 
patriots were not absolutely opposed to peace. The conference 
led to no result. 

The two armies accordingly came to a decisive battle at Zama 
(probably not far from Sicca).i Hannibal arranged his infantry 
in three lines; in the first division the Carthaginian hired troops, 
in the second the African militia and the Phoenician civic force 
along with the ^Macedonian corps, in the third the veterans 
who had followed him from Italy. In front of the line were 
placed the 80 elephants; the cavalry were stationed on the 
wings. Scipio likewise disposed his legions in three divisions, 
as was the wont of the Romans, and so arranged them that the 
elephants could pass through and along the line without breaking 

it. Not only was this disposition completely successful, but 

( , 

* Neither the place nor time of the battle is properly determined. The 
former was probably no other than the well-known Zama regia; the time 
probably the spring of fixing of the day as the 19th October, 

on account of the solar eclipse, is hot to be depended on. 
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the elephants xnabn? their vra\ to the sid* di43'^e*td also th- 
CarthunnJ'm ca>-aln on the inni*s, so that Sapios cav^tvw 
w hich moreo«r was b\ the amsnl of ^^as»m^ssa’5 troops Ttsde’*^J 
far supenor to the cnetn) —had little trouble n dispersm? thm, 
and Tv-cre soon engijjfd m full pursut^ The sirucjile of the 
infantr> Ti-as more sei-ew The conflict listed lone bc-Treen 
the nrst diviuons on both sjdes» at length in the extrr-dr 
blood\ hand tO'hind cnoounter both parties fell into coafus.*^n, 
and l^'e^e obh{n^d to seek a support m the s-oo-id di\nsi ns. 
The Romans found that support, but the CarthAi^xnian nil ua 
shottTd itself 10 unsteadi and wa«nn" that the merrenancs 
behc\Td themselves betrawd and a combat amse between t*'C*n 
and the Carthacmiin a\-ic force But Hannibal row Kasiili 
withdrew what remained of the first two lines to th* flanks, 
and pushed form’d his dioice Italian troops alor? the ■•Vale 
line Sopio, on the other hand gathered toother n the centre 
as many of the first Ime as stfll were abV to fiebt, an 1 nsde 
the second and th«d dnvtons d'xe up on the nch* and left ct 
Once more on the same ^t began a still n >rt fearful 
, • ^ wastrtd in sp te tSs 
• he cavaJr> of the Renarj 

and of )ifas.<iniss.i, u u ^ he purrjit of t^e beaten 
cain'n of the fnem> ^rrounded then rn all sides. This tsit 
on!\ terminated the struggle, but annihilited the Ri-w’* nan 
am\ , the same ^oMt-rs, iiho foureen wars lief re had nicn 
vrai at Dinnae had relAl ated on th’ir creqaerDrs at Zama. 
\Siih a handful of nen Harmbai amsTd, a (u:n i«, a* 
R'ldrumetum 

U'er this da\ follv al->ne could counsel a eonirtirre cf the 
■wnr on the par* of Catthace On the cJrr h-^d it ■» a« in t*^e 
powvr of the Ro~ian pe’*eral inmediiteK tn Iwg-n t''e i ‘*ce 
-» ».». i-h reu^^r pm ec*evj nor p’-in "•fd 
“— *» nox* toi-* “ct 

• tolnrs poa 

Rome Scipio d d t oi , '• {?»?) 

longer u|x.n the former terras Bes des ‘^c e — "i »'• h 
had alnead** in th^ Ufgix’iaixi-s hem de-ur 1 n ' 
of Rome and cf htass ansaa, an anft lal crntnN l n cf - v tiV- j 
(jT^Scco) was urpe<ed for fiftr rear* cn ihe C*’*'*ag’- 
and then had to Knd thmw'rea tha* ttes '"'y f t' t war 

•igairs’ Rome or a^ les or i-derd bero~d t*"? ’* e^ 

at 8,1 and tha’ m Afnca iVv w«Jd r i* wa’ lerce'd r' *'r 
own tern on withcu* hasnrg g*“t p— -m " cf K 
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—the practical effect of which was that Carthage became tribu- 
tary and lost her political independence. It even appears that 
the Carthaginians were bound in certain cases to furnish ships 
of war to the Roman fleet. 

Scipio has been accused of granting too favourable conditions 
to the enemy, lest he might be obliged to hand over the glory 
of terminating the most severe war which Rome had waged, 
along with his command, to a successor. The charge might 
have had some foundation, had the first proposals been carried 
out; it seems to have no warrant in reference to the second. 
His position in Rome was not such as to make the favourite 
of the people, after the victor)* of Zama, seriously apprehensive 
of recall — already before the victory an attempt to supersede 
him had been referred by the senate to the burgesses, and by 
them decidedly rejected. Nor do the conditions themselves 
warrant such a charge. The Carthaginian city never, after its 
hands were thus tied and a powerful neighbour was placed by 
its side, made even an attempt to withdraw from Roman supre- 
macy, still less to enter into rivalry with Rome; besides, evciy 
one who cared to know knew that the war just terminated had 
been undertaken much more by Hannibal than by Carthage, 
and that it was absolutely impossible to revive the gigantic 
plans of the patriot party. It might seem little in the eyes of 
the vengeful Italians, that only the five hundred surrendered 
ships of war perished in the flames, and not the hated city itself; 
secret spite and official pedantry might contend for the view, 
that an opponent is only really vanquished when he is annihilated, 
and might censure the man who had disdained rigorously to 
punish the crime of having made Romans tremble. Scipio 
thought otherwise; and we have no reason and therefore no 
right to assume that the Roman was in this instance influenced 
by vulgar motives rather than by the noble and magnanimous 
impulses which formed part of his character. It was not the 
consideration of his o^vn possible recall or of the mutability of 
fortune, nor was it any apprehension of the outbreak of a jMace- 
donian war at certainly no distant date, that prevented the 
self-reliant and confident hero, with whom everything had 
hitherto succeeded beyond belief, from completing the destruction 
of . the unhappy city, which fifty years aftenvards his adopted 
grandson was commissioned to execute, and which might indeed 
have been equally welb accomplished now. It is much more 
probable that the two great generals, on whom the decision of the 
political question now devolved, offered and accepted peace on 
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such teiTOS m order to set just and reasonable limits on the one 
hand to the funous wn^eance of the vactors on the other to 
the obstmac> and imprudence of the aamquished The noble- 
mmdedness and state<;manlike gifts of the great antagonists 
arc no less apparent m the magnanimous submiss on of H^nibal 
to \\hat was incMtable, than m the wsc abstinence of Scipio 
from on e\tra\*agant and msuUmg use of Mctorv It js to be 
supposed that one so generous, unprejudiced, and intelligent 
should not has'C asked himself of what benedt it could lie to his 
countt) now that the political power of the Carthaginian cilj 
wasanr -* « 

and of 

pillars of the uiui tMjuuo w, 

v - *v.« rrifn of Rome lent them^ehes to destroy 
* • ' that 

^ # . . ,f 

nation b> shedding on luie itai. 

Thus ended the second Pumcor, as the Romans more correctly 
called It, the Ifannibahc war, after it had denutafed the lands 
and islands from the HellesfKsnt to the Pillars of Hercules for 
«e\xnteen >ear8 Before this war the polio of the Romans 
had no higher aim than to acquire command of the mainland 
of the Italian peninsula withm its natural boumhnes, and of the 
Italian islands and scasj it is death proNtd bj their treatment 
of Afnca on the conclusion of peace that ihcj also terminated 
the war with the impression, not that thc> had laid the founds* 
tion of sos'creignts ox-er the stales of tlie Mediterranean or of 
the so-caUed unixcrsal empire, but that they had rendered a 
* dangerous nxal innocuous and had gixen to Italj a'^oreib’c 
neighbours It u true doubtless that the rcsul's of the war, 
the conquest of Spain m particular, little occorded with such an 
idea, but their axr^ successes led them bejond theif pfDp>*r 
dftsign, and it max m fact be affirmed that the Romans came irto 
possession of Spam accidentalh. The Romans achicxed the 
sovercigntj of Itolj, because lhe> 5troa*eforil, ihebegemonr— 
and the soxercignt) which grew out of it— oxTf the remit nes 
of th* Mediicrrancan was to a certain extent thrown n*o the 
hands of the Romans by the forte cl cxrcurastances withoj* 
intention on their part to acquire it. 

The unmediate results of the war out of Italy rrerr, the e^* 
a-ernKn of Spam into two Roman pwivincrs— »hs'*h, howettf, 
were n perpetual niurrcctm, upion cf the h ’hrero de- 
pendent kingdom cl Sjraetjse with the Roman praxonce cf 
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Sicily; the establishment of a Roman instead of a- Carthaginian 
protectorate over the most important Numidian chiefs; and 
lastly the conversion of Carthage from a powerful commercial 
state into a defenceless mercantile town. In other words, it 
established the uncontested hegemony of Rome over the western 
region of the Mediterranean. Moreover, it brought about that 
decided contact between the state systems of the East and the 
West which the first Punic war had only foreshadowed; and 
thereby gave rise to the proximate decisive interference of 
Rome in the conflicts of the Alexandrine monarchies. 

In Italy, first of all the Celts were now doomed to destruction, 
if indeed their fate had not been decided before; and the 
execution of the doom was only a question of time. Within 
the Roman confederacy the effect of the war was to bring into 
more distinct prominence the ruling Latin nation, whose internal 
union had been tried and attested by the peril which, notwith- 
standing isolated instances of wavering, it had surmounted on 
the whole in faithful fellowship; and to depress still further the 
non-Latin or Latinised Italians, particularly the Etruscans and 
the Sabellians of Lower Italy. The heaviest punishment or 
rather vengeance was inflicted partly on the most powerful, 
partly on those who were at once the earliest and latest, allies 
of Hannibal — ^the community of Capua, and the land of the 
Bruttians. The Capuan constitution was abolished, and Capua 
was reduced from the second city into the first village of Italy; 
it was even proposed to raze the city and level it with the 
ground. The whole soil, with the exception of a few possessions 
of foreigners or of Campanians well disposed towards Rome, 
was declared by the senate to be public domain, and was there- 
after parcelled out to small occupiers on temporary lease. The 
Ticentes on the Shams were similarly treated ; their capital was 
razed, and the inhabitants were dispersed among the surround- 
ing villages. The doom of the Bruttians was sthl more severe; 
they were converted en masse into a sort of bondsmen to the 
Romans, and were for ever excluded from the right of bearing 
arms. The other allies of Hannibal also dearly expiated their 
offence. The Greek cities suffered severely, with the exception 
of the few which had steadfastly adhered to Rome, such as the 
Campanian Greeks and the Rhegines. Punishment not much 
lighter awaited the Arpanians and a multitude of other Apulian, 
Lucanian, and Samnite communities, most of which lost portions 
of their territory. On part of the lands thus acquired new 
colonies were settled. iTiius in the year -^1 a succession of 
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burgess-coloaies was sent to the best ports of lower Italy, 
among wluch Sipontum (near Manfredonia) and Croton may be 
named, as aLo Saleroum placed ia the former Umtory of* the 
southern Preentes and destmed to hold them m check, and abo\ c 
all Putcoli, soon became the seat of the fashionable 'viIU- 
Jife and of the traffic m Asiatic and EgjTJtun luxuries. Thuni 
became a lAtm fortress imdcr the new name of Copia (JSji 
and the nch Bruttun town of Vibo under the name of Valcntu 
(fl5)- 'The \eterans of the >uctonous army of Africa wrm 
settled singly on \-anous patches o! land in Sarin turn and Apulia ; 
the remainder was retained as public land, and the pasture 
stations of the grandees of Rome rtpfao^ the gardens and 
arable fields of the fanners. As a matter of course, taorcostr, 
in all the communities of the peninsula the persons of note who 
were not well aSected to Rome were got nd of, so far as this 
could be accomplished by political processes and confitcatioas 
of property. Everyv^hert a Italy the novl-atm allies felt that 
their name wtls meaningless, and that thev were h'meeforth 
subjects of Rome ; the conquest of Hannibal was felt os a s«o*^d 
subju^tion of Italv, and all the e.xasperation and all the 
arrogance of the \nctors ^■eated themschts especulK* on lh*ir 
Italian allies who wer« • *.1 •. **.• 

comed> of this penoc * , * » . •• - v ■■ ■• 

bears traces of this. ’..•••*•* 

AtcUa were abandoned without restraint to the unbndW w)» 
of the Roman farce, so that the Utter town beta.-ne its >Tr>* 
stronghold, and when other wnwri of comedy jested over the 
fact &at the Cairpanian serfs bad alrtadj Irarred to surviie 
amidst the deadly atmosphere ci which ntn tbe hardiest race of 
slai'es, the Syrians, pmed away, such unfeelri; nockcnei 
reflected the scorn of the victors, and re-echoed the cry cf 
distress from the do^'n-trodden natwrs The pesymn ci wferdi 
matters stood » shown bv the anxious cartfuhess. which 
the ensumg Slacedoman wst the senate e\'ircetl m th'* wa'rf t-“e 

C • • .-t.. « 

I . • . ■ 


of the Italian popuUtm, t% shown b> th'* exar'p'* ' 
burgesses of Rone, wVy?«e rumbe*! djrrg the war hv! ix 
olmcrst a fourth. The arcordar’^. that the wh 

number of Italuns who (“U m t‘'e w-ar ira—'d^ar 
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chiefly on the flower of the burgesses, who in fact furnished the 
core and mass of the combatants. How fearfully the senate in 
particular was thinned, is shown by the filling up of its com- 
plement after the battle of Cannae, when it had been reduced 
to 123 persons, and was with difficulty restored to its normal 
state by an extraordinary nomination of 177 senators. That, 
moreover, the seventeen years’ war, which had been carried on 
simultaneously in all districts of Italy and towards all the four 
points of the compass abroad, must have shaken to the very 
heart the national economy, is abundantly evident; but our 
tradition does not suffice to illustrate this in detail. The state 
no doubt gained by the confiscations, and the Campanian 
territor}'' in particular thenceforth remained an inexhaustible 
source of revenue to the state; but b)’’ this extension of the 
domain system the national prosperity of course lost just about 
as much as at other times it had gained by the breaking up 
of the state lands. Numbers of flourishing townships — four 
hundred, it was reckoned — were destroyed and ruined; the 
capital laboriously accumulated was consumed; the population 
were demoralised by camp life; the good old traditional habits 
of the burgesses and farmers were undermined from the capital 
down to the smallest village. Slaves and desperadoes associated 
themselves in robber-bands, of the dangers of which an idea 
may be formed from the fact that in a smgle year (t 4^) 7000 
men had to be condemned for robbery in Apulia alone; the 
extension of the pastures, with their half-savage slave-herdsmen, 
favoured this mischievous barbarising of the land. Italian 
agriculture saw its very existence endangered by the proof, first 
afiorded in this war, that the Roman people could be supported 
by grain from Sicily and from Egypt instead of that which they 
reaped themselves. 

Nevertheless the Roman, whom the gods had allowed to 
survive the close of that gigantic struggle, might look with 
pride to the past and with confidence to the future. Many 
errors had been committed, but much suffering had also been 
endured; the people, whose whole youth capable of arms had 
for ten years hardly laid aside shield and sword, might excuse 
many faults. The living of different nations side by side in 
peace and amity upon the whole, although maintaining an 
attitude of mutual antagonism — ^which appears to be the aim of 
the peoples of modem times — ^was a thing foreign to antiquity. 
In ancient times it was necessary to be either anvil or hammer; 
and in the final struggle between the victors victory remained 
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ith the Romans Whether they would ha\ e the judgment to 
use It nghtlj— to attach the IaIbi nation by stfll closer bonds 
to Rome, gradudly to Latinise Italy, to rule their dependents 
m the p^o^ mces as subjects and not to abuse them as sh\ es, 
to refonn the constitution, to remtigorate and to enlarge the 
tottermg middle class— remained to be seen If thej should 
have the skill to accomplish these results, Italj might hope to 
see happy times, m whi^ prospent) based on personal exertion 
under favourable circumstances, and the most decisu e political 
supremacy o^e^ the then ciNuIised siorld, would impart a just 
self reliance to every member of the great whole, furnish a 
worthy aim for every ambition, and open a career for e\ery 
talent It would, no doubt, be otherwise, should the> fail to 
use aright their \uctory But for the moment doubtful voices 
and gloomy apprencnsions were silent, from all quarters the 
W'amors and victors returned to their homes; thank <gi% mgs 
and amusements, and rewards to soldiers and burgesses were 
the order of the day, the released prisoners of war were sent 
home from Gaul, Afnca, and Greece, and at length the j outHul 
conqueror mo\ cd in splendid procession through the decorated 
streets of the capital, to deposit his laurels in the house of the 
god by whose direct inspiration, as the pious whwpertd one to 
another, he had been guided m counsel and in action. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE WEST FROM THE PEACE OF HANNIBAL TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE THIRD PERIOD 

The war waged by Hannibal had interrupted Rome in the 
extension of her dominion to the Alps or to the boundar)'- of 
Italy, as was even now the Roman phrase, and in her organi- 
sation and colonising of the Celtic territories. It was self- 
evident that the task would now be resumed at the point where 
it had been broken off, and the Celts were well aware of this. 
In the very year of the conclusion of peace with Carthage (5 ^-) 
hostilities had recommenced in the territory of the Boii, who 
were the most immediately exposed to danger; and a first success 
obtained by them over the hastily assembled Roman levy, 
coupled with the persuasions of a Carthaginian officer, Hamilcar, 
who had been left behind from the expedition of Mago in 
northern Italy, produced in the following year a general 
insurrection spreading beyond the two tribes immediately 
threatened, the Boii and Insubres. The Ligurians were driven 
to arms by the nearer approach of the danger, and even the ^muth 
of the Cenomani on this occasion listened less to the voice of their 
cautious chiefs than to the urgent appeal of their kinsmen who 
were in peril. Of the two fortresses constructed with a view 
to check the raids of the Gauls, Placentia and Cremona, the 
former was sacked — ^not more than 2000 of the inhabitants of 
Placentia saved their lives — and the second was invested. In 
haste the legions advanced to save what they could. A great 
battle took place before Cremona. The dexterous management 
and the professional skill of the Phoenician leader failed to make 
up for the deficiencies of his troops ; the Gauls were unable to 
withstand the onset of the legions, and among the numerous 
dead who covered the field of battle was the Carthaginian officer. 
The Celts, nevertheless, continued the struggle; the same 
Roman army which had conquered at Cremona was next year 
(tMX chiefly through the fault of its careless leader, almost 
destroyed by the Insubres; and it was not till that' Placentia 

could be partially re-established. But the league of the cantons 
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assooMtd for the desperate stiusjile suffered frem mtesnne 
discoul, the Bon and Insubres quarrelled, and the Ono’nani 
not onl) Vinthdrexv from the nitiona! league, but purchased their 
pardon from the Romans b> a dis^ceful betra\*al of their 
countrj'mcn, dunnp a battle m which the In^ubrcs engas^ 
the Romans on the Minaus, the Ccnomani attacked in rear, a^'d 
helped to destroN, their lOhcs and comrades m arms (t'5')- 
Hius humbled and deserted, the Insubres, after the fall of 
Comum, likewise consented to conclude a separate peace (fJJ). 
The conditions, which the Romans prescribed to the Cenonani 
and Insubres, were certainl> harder than lhe> had been n the 
habit of granting to the membets of the Italian confedcraev , 
m particular, thej ivcre careful to conBnti b> law the barrier 
of separation between Italians and Celts, and to enact that no 
member of these two Celtic tribes should es-er be capable of 
acquiring the atisenship of Rone But these Transpadane 
Celtic districts were alloircd to retam their exutcace and their 
national constitution — so that thc> formed not township*, but 
cantons of the sc\*cral tribes--and no tribute, as it wouhi seen, 
was imposed on them The\ ttcre intended to ttvvt as a bul 
wark for the Roman settlements south of the To, and to ward 
oS from Itrdx the incursions of the nugmtora nonhem tnbes 
and the aggressions of the predaton inhabitants of the \!ps 
who were wont to make regular rasaias m these districts l>e 
process of Lntuiismg, moreoNxr, made rapid progress n tl es* 
regions, the Celtic nationolita was cndeniU far from aWe to 
oppose such resistance as the more aanlised nations of SaWliars 
and Etruscans The celebrated Latin comic poet Sta'tas 
Cvecflijs, who died in ^ nanumitied tnsubnan, and 

Robbius, arho aasitcd these distncis lowanls the dose of th* 
sixth centun , afiirms, not perhaps without exaggem^nn 
that m that quarter onU a few > illages among the .Vlpa rmai-'ol 
Celtic. The \ cneti, on the other hand, appear to haa^ rt'a -«af 
their nationalita lo’*ger 

The chief efforts of the Romars in these regions were naturskr 
directed to check the immigration of the Tranwlp ne Ol *^ 
and to make the natural wall, which sepam’fs the pr-ne'-^a 
from the interior of the ant nent, also u p>h’iral hjunUrr 
That the terror of the Reman rime ha! alnradi 
tothcadjacrntCcl'iccantonslwamndihe \!pi iss' owm ri'^* ttme 
In the loialh p.aiiive atti’ude which t'’^’' riin*a‘'e>| d-r-r 
the annihrAtmn c” sulj..gal«ra of l**ir Ciiafp"" 
but stiM mom bv tie erma! disappnival an 1 d ^avuw»l w « 
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the Transalpine cantons — ^which term we must suppose primarily 
to apply to the Helvetii (between the lake of Geneva and the 
Main) and the Cami or Taurisci (in' Carinthia and Styria) — 
expressed to the envoys from Rome, who complained of the 
attempts made by isolated Celtic bands to settle peacefully on 
the Roman side of the Alps. Not less significant was the humble 
spirit in which these same bands of emigrants first came to the 
Roman senate entreating an assignment of land, and then with- 
out remonstrance obeyed the rigorous order to return over the 
and allowed the town, which they had already 
founded not far from Aquileia, to be again destroyed. With 
wise severity the senate permitted no sort of exception to the 
principle that the gates of the Alps should be henceforth closed 
against the Celtic nation, and visited with heavy penalties those 
Roman subjects in Italy, who had instigated any such schemes 
of immigration. An attempt of this kind which was made on a 
route hitherto little known to the Romans, in the innermost 
recess of the Adriatic, and still more, as it would seem, the project 
of Philip of Macedon for invading Italy from the east as Hannibal 
had done from the west, gave occasion to the founding of a 
fortress in the extreme north-eastern comer of Italy — ^Aquileia, 
the most northerly of the Italian colonies (-i^^Z-fij)— which was 
intended not only to close that route for ever against foreigners, 
but also to secure the command of the gulf which was specially 
convenient for navigation, and to check the piracy which was 
still not wholly extirpated in those waters. The establishment 
of Aquileia led to a war with the Istrians (4 tt> xff )j which was 
speedily terminated by the storming of some strongholds and 
the fall of the king, Aepulo, and which was remarkable for 
nothing except for the panic, which the news o£ the surprise of 
the Roman camp by a handful of barbarians occasioned in the 
fleet and throughout Italy. 

A different course was adopted with the region on the south 
of the Po, which the Roman senate had determined to incorporate 
with Italy. The Boii, 'who were immediately affected by this 
step, defended themselves with the resolution of despair. They 
even crossed the Po and made an attempt to rouse the Insubres 
once more to arms (ff f) j they blockaded a consul in his camp, 
md he was on the point of succumbing; Placentia maintained 
itself with difficulty' against the constant assaults of the 
exasperated natives. At length the last battle was fought 
at Mutina; it was long and bloody, but the Romans conquered 
(i4i); and thenceforth the struggle was no longer a war, but 
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a slave hunt. The Roman camp soon vras ihc only as\!um 
in the Boian territory; thither the better part of the still sur. 
viving population began to take refuge; and the ■victors v. ere able, 
without much exaggeration, to report to Rome that nothing 
remained of the nation of the Boii but old men and children. 
The nation was thus obliged to resign itself to the fate appointed 
for it. The Romans demanded the cession of half the territory 
(tSt) 5 demand could not be refused, and even ivithin the 
diminished distnct which was left to the Boii, they soon dis- 
appeared, amalgamated with their conquerors.' 

After the Romans had thus cleared the ground for thcmseU'Cs, 
the fortresses of Placentia and Cremona, whose colonists had 
been mostly swept away or dispersed by the troubles of the last 
few years, were reorganised, and new settlers were sent thither. 
The new foundations were, in or near the former territory of the 
r — -n in ■JIj) 

• wly acquired 

■ *;• Motjnaf;jj)» 

• *en irwtiiutfd 

f interrupted 

the completion of the settlement. TJie mstitulion of fortresses 
was assoaated, as was alwa>*s the case, with the construction 
of military roads. The Flammian way was prolonged from its 
northern termination at Arumnum, under the name of the 
Aemihan way, to PlacenUa Moreover, the toad from 

Rome to Arretium or the C^ian way, which_ pcrluips hail 
alr^y been long a municipal road, was taken in charge and 


% ‘ Accnrding to the account of Strabo thne Haliia Bom wtr^ drivn t>f 
/ tbe Uoinan* over the Mr», and from tb«a j'Tweedwt that iwan vill*- 
» m»M, jt wluiiinow Hun^irr bet wren tM?*ewiltj}ef»eraat| tJse iSall'-ve, 
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constructed anew by the Roman community probably in 
while in -f-^f the track from Arretium over the Apennines to 
Bononia as far as the new Aemilian road had been put in order^ 
and furnished a shorter communication between Rome and 
the fortresses on the Po. By these comprehensive measures the 
Apennines were practically superseded as the boundary between 
the Celtic and Italian territories, and were replaced by the Po. 
South of the Po there henceforth prevailed mainly the civic 
constitution of the Italians, beyond it mainly the cantonal 
constitution of the Celts; and, if the district between the 
Apennines and the Po was still designated ager CeliicuSy it was 
but an empty name. 

In the north-western mountain-land of Italy, whose valleys 
and hills were occupied chiefly by the much-subdivided Ligurian 
stock, the Romans pursued a similar course. Those dwelling 
immediately to the north of the Amo were extirpated. This 
fate befell chiefly the Apuani, who dwelt on the Apennines 
between the Amo and the Magra, and incessantly plundered 
on the one side the territory of Pisae, on the other that of 
Bononia and Mutina, Those who did not fall victims in that 
qliarter to the sword of the Romans were transported into Lower 
Italy to the region of Beneventum (f^); and by energetic 
measures the Ligurian nation, from which the Romans were 
obliged in to recover the colony of Mutina which it had 
conquered, was completely crushed in the mountains which 
separate the valley of the Po from that of the Amo. The 
fortress of Luna (not far from Spezzia), established in in 
the former territory of the Apuani, protected the frontier against 
the Ligurians just as Aqufleia did against the Transalpines, 
and gave the Romans at the same time an excellent port which 
henceforth became the station for the passage to Massilia or 
to Spain. The construction of the coast or Aurelian road from 
Rome to Luna, and of the cross road carried from Luca by way 
of Florence to Arretium between the Aurelian and Cassian ways, 
probably belongs to the same period. 

With the more western Ligurian tribes, who held the Genoese 
Apennines and the Maritime Alps, there were incessant conflicts. 
They were troublesome neighbours, accustomed to pillage by 
land and by sea: the Pisans and Massiliots suffered no little 
injury from their incursions and their piracies. But no per- 
manent results were gained amidst these constant hostilities, 
or perhaps even aimed at; except apparently that, with a view 
to have a communication by land with Transalpine Gaul and 
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Spain in addition to tha t^lat loutc by >ca, the Romans 
endeavoured to clear the great coast road from tuna bj way 
of Massilia to Emponae, at least as far as the Alps— bej ond the 
Alps it devolved on the Massiliots to keep the coast naM^tion 
open for Roman ■vessels and the road along the shore open for 
travellers by land The interior with its impassable vallcj's 
and its rocky fastnesses, and with its poor but dexterous and 
crafty inhabitants, served the Romans matnl> as a school of 
war for the training and hardening of officers and soldiers 
Wars as they are called, of a similar character vnlh tho<e 
against the Ligunans, were waged anth the Corsicans and 
to a still greater extent with the inhabitants of the interior of 


was specially held m remembmnee, not so much because it 
gave “ peace ” to the province, ns because he asserted that he 
had slam or captured as many as 8o,eoo of the islanders, and 
dragged slaves thence m such multitudes to Rome that '* as 
cheap as a Sardinian " became a proverb 
In Afnca the policy of Rome was substantially summed tip 
m the one idea, as short sighted as it was narrow mmded, that 
she ought to prevent the revival of tbejiowtr o! Carthage, and 
ought accordingly to keep the unhappy city constant!) oppressed 
and apprehensive of a declaration of war suspended over it 
by Rome like the sword of Damocles The stipuhtion in the 
treaty of peace, that the Carthaginians should retain (heir 
j undiminished, but that their neighbour Massmn*a 
’ ’ hav c all those possessions guaranteed to him which he or 
his predecessor had possessed wi^m the Cartbaginum Ixitinds, 
Jool« almost as if it had been inserted not to prevent, but to 
prov oke disputes The same remark applies to the oWigati n 
imposed by the treat) of peace on the Carthaginians rot to 
rnake vrar upon the allies of Rome; so that, according to tH 

» 4 - p-‘ *’• 1 * tVir r 


lo'd v\ho was at once umpire and party n me caiiie, lu-* i ‘ 
but be a painful one, but the reality was »^*se than the wont 
expectations As ca-1> as { JJ Carthage feurd hetrff s-d 
assajlcd under frivolous pretext, and «* the richest porij n t( 
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her territoT}', the province of Emporiae on the lesser Syrtis, 
partly plundered by the Numidians, partly even seized and 
retained by them. Encroachments of this hind v'ere multiplied ; 
the level country passed into the hands of the Numidians, and 
the Carthaginians with difficulty maintained themselves in 
the larger towns. Within the last two years alone, the Cartha- 
ginians declared in -i-f?-, seventy villages had been again wrested 
from them in opposition to the treaty. Embassy after embassy 
was despatched to Rome; the Carthaginians adjured the Roman 
senate either to allow them to defend themselves by arms, or 
to appoint a court of arbitration with power to enforce their 
award, or to regulate the frontier anew that they might at least 
learn once for all how much they were to lose; othenvise it 
were better to make them Roman subjects at once than thus 
gradually to deliver them over to the Libyans. But the Roman 
government, which already in f ov had held forth a direct pros- 
pect of extension of territory to their client, of course at the 
expense of Carthage, seemed to have little objection that he 
should himself take the booty destined for him ; they moderated 
at times the too great impetuosity of the Libyans, who now 
retaliated fully on their old tormentors for their former sufferings ; 
but it was in reality for the very sake of inflicting this torture 
that the Romans had assigned Massinissa as a neighbour to 
Carthage. All the requests and complaints had no result, 
except that Roman commissions made their appearance in 
Africa and after a thorough investigation came to no decision, 
or that in the negotiations at Rome the envoys of Massinissa 
pretended a want of instructions and the matter was adjourned. 
Phoenician patience alone was able to submit meekly to such a 
position, and even to exhibit towards the despotic victors every 
attention and courtesy, solicited or unsolicited, with unwearied 
perseverance. The ^rthaginians especially courted Roman 
favour by sending supplies of grain. 

This pliability on the part of the vanquished, however, was 
not mere patience and resignation. There was still in Carthage 
a patriotic party, and at its head stood the man, who, wherever 
fate placed him, was still dreaded by the Romans. It had 
not abandoned the idea of resuming the struggle by taking 
advantage , of those complications that might be easily foreseen 
between Rome and the eastern powers; and, as the failure 
of the magnificent scheme of Hamilcar and his sons had been 
due mainly to the Carthaginian oligarchy, the chief object was 
internally to reinvigorate the country for this new struggle. 
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The S!dutai> influence of ndvcisity, and the clear, noHe, an 
commanding mind nt Hannibal, effected political .and flnano. 
reforms^ ^ The oligarchy, which had filled up the mcasuit of \\ 
K rqtonr' a cniuinal process against the 

—that rotten oligatcny ^ 

os’Crthrown, and a dernocratic government u-as jntrixjufn 
such as nas suited to the circumstances of the ciUtens (bcfon 
m) Thefinanceswcresorapidlyreorgani^ed b) thecolicctioi 
of arrears and of embezaJed n5one>s nnd by the introductior 
of better control, that the contribution due to Rome could tK 
paid wthoat burdening the citireos «ath any cxtraordinarj 
taxes The Roman government, just then on the point ol 
beginning its critica) war with the great king of Asa, obsenei] 
the progress of these events, as mav easjJ^ be conceived, Mtb 
apprehension, it nasnoimagmarv danger that the Carthaginian 
fleet might Itnd m Italy and a second siar under IhnnHial 
- ~ the Roman legions were fighMng 

. , Romans 

• ’ , charged; 

in nJ] probability, to utn uI The 

spiteful Carthaginian obgarclis, who sent letter alter letter to 
Rome to denounce to the national foe the hero who Ind over- 
thrown them as having entered into secret communicntions 
■with the powers unfriendly to Rome, were contemptiH'’, hit 
their information probably correct; nnd, truens if va» that 
that embassy involved o humiliating confession of the dmiS 
- *u , thp simple sbofete of Dirthage invpirwl so powerful 
—» I- AS ,( y.as that the pwl 
• • wn n the wna’e to w 
humdntmg a step, sim «, »n was nriihmg fnit th-' 

simple truth, nnd llannibal was of a gemuv in extraord^narv, 
that none but sentimental pohtictins in Rore rwuM toiers^e 
him longer at the head of the Carthaginian state The rna’i^f 
recognition thu« accorded to ban by the Roman govervTr'’t 
scarcch tooli himveU b\ surprise As it was Ilannilal and r*-! 
Cartilage that had carried on the last war, jn \* was he Wrhn 1 
to fx-ar the fate of thevvnnutsh'd Tfi^ Carthagmnns cneW di 
nothing but submit and be thankful tliat llAnhiVwb spsrfJ 
them the greater diigrafe of d'hveang h-n tp bv a ar J 
prudent flight to th- East, left *o hti ac'n'ra) c.*y r'^rrlr 
lesser diirracte of banishing gs fates’ ci'«^ fi* evn 
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his native land, of confisc.ating his property, and of razing his 
house. The profound saying that those are the favourites of 
the gods on -whom they lavish infinite joys and infinite sorrows, 
thus verified itself in full measure in the case of Hannibal. 

A graver responsibility than that arising out of their pro- 
ceeding against Hannibal attaches to the Roman government 
for their persistence in suspecting and tormenting the city after 
his removal. Parties indeed fermented there as before; but, 
after the withdrawal of the extraordinary man who had well-nigh 
changed the destinies of the w’orld, the patriot party was not 
of much more importance in Carthage than in Aetolia or Achaia. 
The most rational of the various ideas which then agitated the 
unhappy city was beyond doubt that of attaching themselves 
to Jilassinissa, and of converting him from the oppressor into the 
protector of the Phoenicians. But neither the national section of 
the patriots nor tlie section with Libyan tendencies attained the. 
helm; on the contrary the government remained in the hands of 
the oligarchs friendly to Rome, w'ho, so far as they did not alto- 
gether renounce thought of tlie future, clung to the single idea of 
saving the material prosperity and the communal freedom of 
Carthage under Roman protection. With this state of matters 
the Romans might well have been content. But neither the 
multitude, nor even the senators of the average stamp, could rid 
themselves of the profound alarm produced by the campaigns of 
Hannibal; and the Roman merchants with envious eyes beheld 
the city even now, when its political power was gone, possessed of 
extensive commerical dependencies and of a firmly established 
wealth which nothing could shake. Already in the Cartha- 
ginian government ofiered to pay up at once the wdiole instalments 
stipulated in the treaty of — ^an offer which the Romans, who 
attached 'far more importance to the having Carthage tributary 
than to the sums of money themselves, naturally declined, and 
only deduced from it the conviction that, in spite of all the trouble 
they had taken, the city was not ruined and was not capable 
of ruin. Fresh reports were ever circulating through Rome 
^ ’to the intrigues of the faithless Phoenicians. At one time 
it was alleged that Aristo of Tyre had been seen in Carthage as 
an emissary bf:Hannibal, to prepare the citizens for the landing 
of an Asiatic war-fleet at another, that the council had, 

in a secret nocturnal sitting in the temple of the God of Healing, 
given audience to the envoys of Perseus at another there 

was talk, of the powerful fleet which was being equipped .in Car- 
thage for the Macedonian war (|4 t)* probable that , these 
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wd similar reports were founded on nothing more than, at most 
mdividual indiscretions; but stiM they wre the signal lor new 
diplomatic misrepresentations on the part of Rome, and for 
new aggressions on the part of Massinissa, and the idea gained 
grotmd the more, the less sense and reason there was in jt, that 
ths Otntagman question would not be settled without n third 
Punic war. 

tbe^ power of the Phoenicians was thus dedming h 



is inhabited still, by a people who themselves assume the name 
of Shilah or Tamazigt, whom the Greeks and Romans call 
Komades or Numidians, tx. the “ pastoral ” people, and the 
Arabs call Berbers, although they also at times designate them 
as "shepherds" (5h£wie), and to whom we are wont to give 
the name of Berbers or &ibyles. This picople is, so f.ar as its 
language has been hitherto in\ estimated, related to no ether 
Ijiown nation. In the Carthaginian period these tnbw, with 
the exception of those dwelling immediately around Carthage 
or immediately on the coast, had on the whole maintained 
their independence, and had also substantnlly retained their 
pastoral and equestrian life, such as the inhabitants of the AtUs 


educated ui Carthage and mterroamed with the famihrs 
lir .u, Jr ttrjt lint the poJici' of the Roman* 

• • I .. I ••• . ■. they preferred 

'I.' ■ • mt importance 

to dispense with Roman protection, and ^et should be sufficicntf/ 
strong to keep down the power of Carthage now tint it was 
restricted to Afnca, and to render all freedom of mosenent 
impossible for the tortured dty. They found what the)* sought 
among the native pnnees. About the time of the Ifarnitafie 
war the natives of North Afnca were subject to three prtne^ 
kings, each of whom, accordmg to the custem there, a 
rmiltitude o! pnncfs tound to follow ha banner; Boctl.ar 
of the Maun, who ruled from the Atlantic Ocean to tl e rmr 
Molochath (now Mfou. on the boundary between Mcrwxo and 
the French territory); Syphax kmg of the Jfattam h, who „ 
from the last-named ponl to the " Perforated I’r^oRtriv, 
as it was called (Seba ROj, between Djidjeli and Iktra), « wM. 
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are now the provinces of Oran and Algiers; and Massinissa king 
of the Massyli, who ruled from the Tretum Promontorium to the 
boundary of Carthage, in what is now the province of Constan- 
tine. The most powerful of these, Syphax king of Siga, had 
been vanquished in the last war between Rome and Carthage 
and carried away captive to Rome, where he died in captivity. 
His wide dominions were mainly given to Massinissa; although 
Vermina the son of Syphax by humble petition recovered 
a small portion of his father’s territory from the Romans ({: 
he was unable to deprive the earlier ally of the Romans of his 
position as the privileged oppressor of Carthage. 

Massinissa became the founder of the Numidian kingdom; 
and seldom has choice or accident hit upon a man so thoroughly 
fitted for his post. In body sound and supple up to extreme 
old age; temperate and sober like an Arab; capable of enduring 
any fatigue, of standing on the same spot from morning to 
evening, and of sitting four-and-twenty hours on horseback; 
tried alike as a soldier and a general amidst the romantic 
\'icissitudes of his youth as well as on the battle-fields of Spain, 
and not less master of the more difficult art of maintaining 
discipline in his numerous household and order in his dominions; 
with equal unscrupulousness ready to throw himself at the feet 
of his powerful protector, or to tread under foot his weaker 
neighbour; and, in addition to all this, as accurately acquainted 
with the circumstances of Carthage where he was educated and 
had been on familiar terms in the noblest houses, as he was 
filled with an African bitterness of hatred towards his own and 
his people’s oppressors, — this remarkable man became the soul 
of the revival of his nation, which had seemed on the point of 
perishing, and of whose virtues and faults he appeared as it 
were a living embodiment. Fortune favoured him, as in every- 
thing, so especially in the fact, that it allowed him time for his 
work. He died in the ninetieth year of his age 
in the sixtieth year of his reign, retaining to the last the full 
enjoyment of his bodily and mental powers, leaving behind him 
a son one year old, and possessing the reputation of having been 
the strongest man and the best and most fortunate king of his 
age. 

We have already narrated how palpably the Romans in their 
management of African affairs displayed their studied leaning 
towards Massinissa, and how zealously and constantly the latter 
availed himself of the tacit permission to enlarge his territory at 
the expense of Carthage. The whole interior to. the border of 
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fiura the Mauretanian to the Cyrenaean frontier, enclotetl the 
Cartftagjjjjan territojy on every Side b) land, and evcfj'^b^fe 
■pressed, m the closest vicinity, on the Phocnicims It admits 
0/ no doubt, that he looked on Carthagt? ts hw /uture dnitil, 
■the Libyan party there vsas signi/icant But »t was not onJ^ by 
the diminution of her temtor> that Carthvpe suffered Injuo 
The rovnng shepherds were converted b> their great Xing into 
another people After the example of the hmg, v-ho brought 
the fields under cultivation fir and wide and ber^uealhed to 
•each of hts sons considerable landed estates, his subjects also 
began to settle and to practise ogncuUurc \s he concerted 

^ ,.1 V t t —1,^ 


I 


•successors a iiwuj uuto w iphncd arm), md 

even a fleet His residence Otta (Consimiine) became the 
stirring capital of a powerful stnte, and a ch/cf sen of ^hce* 
njcian civilisation, which w-as ztalousU fosicrtd at the court 0! 
the Berber king—fostercd perhaps studiously with ft siew to the 
-future Carthagino-Vumidian kingdom The hitherto degraded 
Ltbjnn nttionofitj thus rose m its ot^-^ cstimitian, ftrd the 
Tiatii c manners and Jmguagr made thcir even into the old 
Phoenician towns, such as Great IjcpUs The Ikitcr beya's, 
under tUe aegis of Rome, to feci tnmseU tbe equal or even tie 
supenor of the Phocnicj'ui, Oirtbaginnn envon at Rome hnd 
to submit to lie told lint the) * * ^ 

Imd belonged to the Libyans 
tion of horth Afnca, \^'bIch s 

under the levelling times t>f the emp re, vets tar mote tSe vto'l; 
of Jf-jvini«a than of the Oirthvgmims 
In Spam the Greek and Fhorwciun lowrs m tl c c 
such "VS rsapoewe, S^’.guaUan, New Can5i''’-ev a" i 

Gvtlcv, submitted to the Romm ru^c tic ro-r rea b!j, tf *1, 
left to ihcir own resources, ihc) would hanl) a* < 

to protect themtclvw from the nattves, as f r i 'uTar rr 
MivaJj), aJfhw-gb far more important andme'^tayv* v 
defence than those towns, did not emt to rec* tf a p wer i,J 
^pportw case of need b> dwrly**t«hir'gn Kc^ v-», 
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to whom it was in return very serviceable as an intermediate 
station between Italy and Spain. The natives, on the other 
hand, gave to the Romans endless trouble. It is true that there 
were not wanting the rudiments of a national Iberian civilisa- 
tion, although of its special character it is scarcely possible for 
us to acquire any clear idea. We find among the Iberians a 
■widely diflused national writing, which divides itself into two 
chief kinds, that of the valley of the Ebro, and the Andalusian, 
and each of these was probably subdivided into various branches: 
this -wTiting seems to have originated at a very early period, and 
to be traceable ratlrer to the old Greek than to the Phoenician 
alphabet. There is a tradition that the Turdetani (round 
Se%alle) possessed lays from very ancient times, a metrical book 
of laws of 6000 verses, and even historical records ; at any rate 
this tribe is described as the most civilised of all the Spanish 
tribes, and at the same time the least warlike; indeed, it 
regularly carried on its wars by means of foreign mercenaries. 
To the same region probably we must refer Polybius’ descrip- 
tions of the flourishing condition of agriculture and the rearing 
of cattle in Spain — so that, in the absence of opportunity of 
export, grain and flesh were to be had at nominal prices — and of 
the splendid royal palaces with golden and silver jars full of 
“ barley wine.” At least a portion of the Spaniards, moreover, 
zealously embraced the elements of culture which the Romans 
brought along with them, so that the process of Latinising made 
more rapid progress in Spain,' than anywhere else in the trans- 
marine provinces. For example, warm baths after the Italian 
fashion came into use even at this period among the natives. 
Roman money, too, was to all appearance not only current in 
Spain far earlier than elsewhere out of Italy, but was imitated 
in Spanish coins ; a circumstance in some measure explained by 
the rich silver-mines of the country. The so-called “ silver of 
Osca ” (now Huesca in Arragon), i.e. Spanish denarii with 
Iberian inscriptions, is mentioned in and the commence- 
ment of their coinage cannot be placed much later, because the 
impression is imitated from that of the oldest Roman denarii. 

But, while in the southern and eastern provinces the culture 
of the natives may have so far prepared the way for Roman 
cmlisation and Roman rule that these encountered no serious 
difficulties, the west and north on the other hand, and the whole 
of the interior, were occupied by numerous tribes more or less 
barbarous, who knew little of any kind of civilisation — ^in Inter- 
catia, for instance, the use of gold and silver was still unkno'vyn 
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a^ut f» 5 _ 2 nd ivho Trcre on no bctttr tcraos mlh mA o'hcr 
than \wth the Romans A diaractemtjc trait ui t*ie<e free 
Spaniards w*as the chivalrous «;pmt of the men and, at least to 
an equal extent, of the women WTien a mother sent forth her 
son to battle, she roused his spmt h\ the recital of the feats of 
hjs ancestors, and the fairest maiden unasked offered herh^^d 
m raarmj^e to the bra\'est m-m Smde combat was common, 
both With a \new to determine the pnre of vnlour, and for the 
settlement of lawsuits, e^•cn disputes amonij th» reUtuvs of 
princes as to the succession were settled in this was It rot 
unfrequentU happened that a well laiown wimor confronted 
the ranks of the enemj and challenged an antagonist bt name , 
the defeated champion then surrendered his mantle and sword 
to his opponent, and even entered into relations of fnendship 
and hospitality with him Twent> \cars after the close of the 
second Ihinic war, the little Celtibenan conmaniia of CompVg'a 
(m the neighbourhood of the sources of the Tac s) sen* n 
messace to the Roman general, that unless he <ent to then fer 
e«n man that had fallen a horse, a mantle, and a swonl, it 
would fare ill with him Proud of their nilitara honour, so 
that they frequenil) could not bear to sum\T the rii«gTact of 
being disarmed, the Spaniards were ne\*erthelf5$ di<p05ed to 
follow nn) one v,ho should enlist their «en.icts, and to stale 
their hacs m an> foreign quarrel The s-mmons was char 
actenstie, which a Roman general well acquainted with tl e 
Customs of the counlr) sent to a Celtibenan hand fighlni; n the 
paj of the Turdctani against the Ronans—eith^r to ret in 
home, or to enter the Roman service with double pa\, or to (lx 
}tjme and place for battle If no recruiing orcc" rade hs 
apjiearance, ihea met of their own accord in free bards, with tV 
anew of pillaging the more peaceful districts and evxn of rsntur 
ing and occup'nrg towns, quite after the narr^' cf the ta*" 
pinions The wildness and in^ecunu of the inlard d ttnc's arc 
attested bv the faet that the King sen* into the tnten r wet* 
Irani of Cartairona was regarded bi the Ro-uns as a 
pomshnent, and that in penods of ans excitc-'en* the benan 
commindants of rurlher ^pam took with them «ei rli e* as 
man\ as 6oco m^ Thes art stfll rmre elearb shown Iff t'-"' 
Singular relations sjbsis'ing between t*^ Cnel* an • 

Spanish neighbours in the Cra'^>®pan *h t* c 
Enporue a* the costed extTemit\ cf Perfrert 
Greek sett’ers, who dwelt cn a penr*»-U srparj- J ^ tfe U- 
ward » de from th^ Spanish part of ^‘•c town ts a waT, tct I ei'C 
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that this v.-all should be guarded eve 7 night by a third of their 
civic force, and that one of tlie super niagistratcs should con- 
stantly superintend the ^Yatch at tl pnly gate; Spaniard 
vas alloAved to set foot in the Grech ^*^7> nnd the Greeks con- 
veyed their merchandise to the natr only m numerous and 
well-escorted companies. 

These natives, full of restlessness fond of war mil of the 
spirit of the Cid and of Don Quixo/^ were now to be tamed 
and, if possible, civilised by the Roi^?’^®* niilitary pomt 

of view the task was not difficult. I ' ^ Spaniards 

showed themselves, not only when behmd the walls of fheir 
cities or under the leadership of Hah^^^bal, but even when left 
to themselves and in the open field battle, no contemptible 
opponents ; with their short two-edge^ sword which the Romans 
subsequently adopted from them, an^ their formidable ^sault- 
ing columns, they not un frequently made even the Roman 
legions waver. Had they been ablep® military dis- 
cipline and to political combination) ^^^7 pemaps have 

shaken off the foreign yoke imposed j valour 

was rather that of the guerilla than soldier, and they were 
utterly void of political judgment, 'phus m Spam there was no 
serious Avar, but as little tvas there any.^® Spaniards, 

as Qesar afterwards very justly them, never 

showed themselves quiet in peace or strenuous m -war. E^y as 
it Avas for a Roman general to scatter ^ hopt of insurgents, it was 
difficult for the Roman statesman any suitable means 

of really pacifying and ciAulising Spai^*^' fact, he could only 
deal Avith it by palliative measures i because the only really 
adequate expedient, a comprehensiA'^® r colonisation, was 
not accordant Avith the general airr Roman policy at this 

period. • j • c • • t. 

The territory Avhich the Romans , in the 

course of the second Punic Avar Avas beginning divided 

into tAvo masses — the province fony^^^7 Carthaginian, Avhich 
embraced in the first instance the pre®^^ districts of Andalusia, 
Granada, Murcia, and Valencia, andl^^® Ebro, 

or the modern Arragon and Catalonm^ headquarters of the 
Roman army during the last war. 61^^ of these tern tones were 
formed the tAvo Roman provinces of yurther and Hither Spain. 
The Romans sought gradually to '^^d^ce to^ subjection the 
interior corresponding nearly to the Castiles, Avhich they 
comprehended under the general nan ® Celtiberia, while they 
were content with checkin? the incur“'°^® inhabitants of 
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the Vrcstem provinces, more espeaall) those of the Lusitanuns 
iTt the modem Portugal and the Spanish Estremadura, into the 
Roman temtor> , with the tribes on the north coast, the 
Gallaecians, Astunans, and Qintabrians, th^ did not as jet 
come into contact at all The temtones thus won, hoi\c'cr, 
could not be maintained and secured without a standing gam 
son, for the go\ emor of Hither Spam had no small trouble erj 
year with the chastisement of the Celtibcnans, and the go\eraor 
of the more remote province found similar cmpJovment m 
repelling the Lusitanians It was needful accordingU to mam 
tain m Spam a Roman army of four strong legions, o- about 
40,000 men, jear after year, besides v\hich the gcncrU levy hrd 
often to be called out m ^he districts occupied bj Rome, to 
reinforce the legions This was of great importance for two 
reasons it was in Spam that the mHitaiy occupation of the 
land first became continuous, at least on anj great scale , and 
It was there consequenilj that the mflitarv service acquired a 
permanent character The old Roman custom of sending troops 
only where the exigencies of war at the moment required tl en, 
and of not keeping the men called to serve, cicccpl m very 
senous and important wars, under arms for more than a veir, 
was found ncompvtible with the retention of the turbulent and 
remote Spanish provinces bejond the sea, it was absoluieU 
impossible to mthdrau the troops from the<e, n-'d very dinger 
ous even to relieve them extensively The Rnman burgtsies 
began to perceive that dominion over a foreign people is a-i 


that, if they were not allowed their discnai^e, u « > wuu 1 
It of their own accord 

The wars ihcmrelves, which the Romans waged in ‘Jpan 
were but of subordinate importance They f-egan with iN 
very departure of Scipio (p 153) ®rtd ctsntnuetf as long at tN 
war under Hannibal lasted After the peace with (at* 

<m Ce?) ^ cesMiion of ami^m the 

only for a $ho‘t tiir - « **''’*) 

m ^th provinces 

hard pressed, the t • 

defeated, and was himself slam It was rw«Arv to Mi- vp 
the wa- in earnest, ard although n th'* a e 

prtieto' Qunr-s JImuen-s had riastered the fn- di-ge*. » '' 
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senate resolved in to send the consul Marcus Cato in person 
to Spain. On landing at Emporiae he actually found the whole 
of Hither Spain overrun by the insurgents; with difficulty that 
seaport and one or two strongholds in the interior were still held 
for Rome. A pitched battle took place between the insurgents 
and the consular army, in which, after an obstinate conflict man 
against man, the Roman military skill at length decided the day 
with its last reserve. The whole of Hither Spain thereupon sent 
in its submission: so little, however, was this submission meant 
in earnest, that on a rumour of the consul having returned to 
Rome the insurrection immediately recommenced. But the 
rumour was false; and after Cato had rapidly reduced the com- 
munities which had revolted for the second time and sold them 
eii masse into slavery, he decreed a general disarming of the 
Spaniards in the Hither province, and issued orders to all the 
towms of the natives from the Pyrenees to the Guadalquivir to 
pull down their walls on one and the same day. No one knew 
how far the command extended, and there was no time to come 
to any understanding; most of the communities complied; and 
of the few that were refractory not many ventured, when the 
Roman army soon appeared before their walls, to await its 
assault. 

These energetic measures were certainly not without per- 
manent effect. Nevertheless the Romans had almost every 
year to reduce to subjection some mountain valley or mountain 
stronghold in the “ peaceful province,” and the constant incur- 
sions of the Lusitanians into the Eurther province terminated 
occasionally in the severe defeat of the Romans. In for 
instance, a Roman army was obliged after heavy loss to abandon 
its camp, and to return by forced marches into the more tranquil 
districts. It was not till after a victory gained by the praetor 
Lucius Aemilius Paullus ^ in -2^, and a second still more con- 
siderable gained by the brave praetor Gains Calpumius beyond 
the Tagus over the Lusitanians in that quiet for some time 

^ The following decree of the praetor Lucius Aemilius Paullus has recently 
been discovered on a copper tablet found in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, 
and now preserved in the Paris Museum; L. Atmilius L. f. inpeiraior 
decreivil, uiei guei Hastensium [Hasta Regia, not far from Jerez de la 
Frontera] servei in turri Lascutana [known from coins and Plin. iii. i.'i's, 
but site uncertain] habifarert, leiberei esseni. Agrum oppidumqu[e] , quod 
ea tempestate- posedissent, item possidere ■ habereqtte iousii, dum poplus 
senatusque Romanus vellet. Act. in castreis, a.d. XII. k. Febr. [21st Jan. 

Of ^^0 oldest Roman document which we possess 

in the original, drawn up two years. earlier than the well-known edict of 
the consuls of in reference to the affair of the Bacchanalia. • , 
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prtfailcd In Farther Spam the hitherto al-Mt nom -ul m'e 
of the Roajans ef the Celtibenan tnbes vrjs cot ffted nto 
something more real bv Qumtus Fulwus Flaccus, who Rfte» a 
great % ictor\ o\ er them m compelled at least the adjacent 
cantons to submission, and especjallN b) his successor Tiber-s 
Gracdius (y-^, f-i^),xcho achieved results of a pcTnaaent char- 
acter not onh his arms, b\ which he reduced three hundred 
Spanish to^enships, but stiM mom h} his adroitness in adapting 
himself to Uie \ncws and habits of the simple and ha jghta nation 
He mducM Ceftibenans of note to tale service in the Renun 
* ’ ( •-* ri * 4 — he assigned land to 

■ “ " * • toivns — the Spanish 

‘ ‘ • , * • s "ne—ard so imposed 

a serious check on thcr freebooter habls, he regulated the 
relations of the ses'eral tribes to the Ronuris bs just and wise 
treaties, and so stopped, os far as po«sib’e, the springs of future 
rebellion His name was held m grateful remcnbrance hs the 
Spaniards, and co*nparati\e peace herctlorth retened n the 
land, although the Celiibenans still from tine to ti'^e winced 
under the >ow 

The n’sten of administration in the two Spanish p'ovnnce^ 
ww similar to that of the Sicflo-Sardnian pm> mce, bat I'cit 
identical The supcnniendcnce was in both mstarces xtsletl in 
two auiuliarv consuls, who were first nom nat ed in ^ | , n which 
jear also the regulaticn of the houndoncs ard the 
organisation of Uie two pnmoces took place The jadmous 
enactment of the Bacbiaa law (* 5 ^?), that the ^pan sh p*4etr*t 
should always be nominated for two s-cars, was not jen^i*' 
caned out la conseijuence ©f the Increaying tompe’iuon f<^* 
the highest naguwacej, and still more m rr'sctp.rrrr 0* the 
jealous supennsioa exernsed ose* the powm cf the cug«*ratf* 
by the senate, and in Span also, except w*'ere d<nut<n« 
occurred in extraotlmrx a'cu'nstarces, the Rmant 
to the svatem of annuall> chanmrg the pti\cmc-n— a j^n •m 
cspecalK injudicious m the o?e o* p’T)Vi*'''es w rmo'c sr ! 
vaih whcK It was so diSicult to gam an acq-a ntance Tfe 
, — n- I 

• • 5, in ^pu n f */nj 

■ ■ w unpmnl liv t*^e 

konars, just as fcnretlv bv the Lart^am* s"'» cn frvr-i’ 
towns and tnbes the cc ’cction o' 0 f'* 1 5 ta’v was 
prohibited bv a dec^ of the sena’e m j J j , «n ccrteir 
cemp’amticf the Spanishccmmwa ties (iramwai ra* f-m 1 M 
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in their case except for compensation, and even then the governor 
might not levy more tlian a twentieth; besides, conformably to 
the just-mentioned ordinance of tlie supreme autliority, he was 
bound to adjust the compensation in an equitable manner. On 
the other hand, the obligation of the Spanish subjects to furnish 
contingents to the Roman armies had an importance very 
different from that which belonged to it at least in peaceful 
Sicily, and it was strictly regulated in the several treaties. The 
right, too, of coining silver money of the Roman standard 
appears to have been very frequently conceded to the Spanish 
towns, and the monopoly of coining seems to have been by no 
means asserted by the Roman government w'ith the same strict- 
ness as in Sicily'. Rome had too much need of subjects in Spain, 
not to proceed with all possible caution and tenderness in the 
introduction and the working of the provincial constitution 
there. Among the communities specially favoured by Rome 
were the great cities along the coast of Greek, Phoenician, or 
Roman foundation, such as Saguntum, Gades, and Tarraco, 
which, as the natural pillars of the Roman rule in the peninsula, 
were admitted to alliance with Rome. On the whole, Spain was 
in a military as well as financial point of view a burden rather 
than a gain to the Roman commomvealth ; and the question 
naturally occurs. Why did the Roman government, whose policy 
at that time evidently did not contemplate the acquisition of 
countries beyond the sea, not rid itself of so troublesome a 
possession? The not inconsiderable commercial connections of 
Spain, her important iron-mines, and her still more important 
silver-mines famous from ancient times even in the far!]^t^ — 
the working of which Rome, like Carthage, took into her own 
hands, and the management of which was specially regulated by 
Marcus Cato — ^must beyond doubt have co-operated to 

induce its retention; but the chief reason of the Romans for 
retaining the peninsula in their own immediate possession was, 
that there were no states in that quarter of similar character to 
the Massiliot republic in the land of the Celts and the Numidian 
kingdom in Libya, and that thus they could not abandon Spain 
without putting it into the power of any adventurer to revive 
the Spanish empire of the Barcides. 

1 1 Maccab. viii. 3. “ And Judas heard what the Romans had done in 
the land of Hispania to become masters of the silver and gold mines there." 
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bean so cIo«e a rescniWancc to the RoTian peorJe as the Slace- 
donians, and the almost miraculous rrgcneraiioa of the state 
after the Gallic invasion redounds to the imperishable honour 
of Its leaders and of the people whom the\ led 
The second of the great states Asia, iras nothing but Penia 
supcrficiall} remodelled and Hellenised— the enpvrc of ’‘the 
king of kings,” as its master was wont to call himself m a s*aV 
chanctcnstic at once of hia arrogance and of his weakness— 
asath the same pretensions to rule from the Hellespont to the 
Punjab, and vnth the sane disjointed organisation, an aggre 
gate o! dependent states in xainoLS degrees of depend^ce, of 
insubordinate satrapies, and of half free Greek aties In Asia 
Mmor more especiall>, whidi was nommalls includ'd n ih' 
empire of the Sdeuadae, the whole north roast ard the grea'er 
part of the eastern interior were pnctjcallj n the hands of 
nati\*e d>’nastics or of the Celtic hordes that had penetrated 
thither from Europe, a considerable portion of the wfs' was in 
the possession of the kngs of Perganus, anj the islands an f 

. *' r ^ 

• ■ of 

• * far 

• • • s-«- 

• • IM 

emperor, m his dax, be\*ord his hereditan cjoranio's fhe 
strength of the empre was expended in \-an endea\-oun to 
expel the EgxTitians from the proxanres along the coast, w 
frontier strife wath the eastern pmp'es, the Pxrthuns and 
iiactnans, in feuds wuh the Celts, who to the mKfo'*i.ne of 
Asia Minor had settled within its bounds, ci ^"iiant effurts to 
check the attempts of the eastern satraps andef tf' GrrtfecitK'* 
of \5ia Minor to achic\*c their nderendc"ce, and in fanCj' 
quarrels and innirrrctions of prr'erd'ni Sone md'fi! ci 
slates founded hx th- 8acce<v)-s of Mexarder wTtr free fro— 
such attempts, or from the othe* horroT w! ich a** Ij e 
ircnxrchx in degen-rate tines bn-gi n its Iran, hu* in tV' 
km-nl -'m of iVna the«c cxi^s were nore mj-r-^s than e’sewhere, 
because, from the lax co-posmea of t*-e emr ther urusLy 
led to the *cverance of panicu’ar ror*i-'i ci f r I'^grr tt 
shorter 

In r'a’ked contrast to V'la I gx-p* f'Tn'rl a com an 1 

unitetl sta‘e m which the r*e gent cf 

Lagidx'.sVMJlvavai' "gi’W fefanew-trs — iJ*-lrr * 

precedro*, had es*abLi''evf a rv-p’eteiy afew ’-te rx'tr" r 
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ment, and in which even the worst misrule failed to provoke any 
attempt either at emancipation or disruption. Very different 
from the Macedonians, whose national attachment to royalty 
was based upon their personal dignity and was its political 
expression, the rural population in Egypt was wholly passive; 
the capital on the other hand was everything, and that capital 
was a dependency of the court. The remissness and indolence 
of its rulers, accordingly, paralysed the state in Egypt still more 
than in Macedonia and in Asia; while on the other hand when 
wielded by men, like the first Ptolemy and Ptolemy Euergetes, 
such a state machine proved itself extremely useful. It was 
one of the peculiar advantages of Egypt as compared with its 
two great rivals, that its policy did not grasp at shadows, but 
pursued definite and attainable objects. Macedonia, the home 
of Alexander, and Asia, the land where he had established his 
throne, never ceased to regard themselves as direct continuations 
of the Alexandrine monarch)’- and more or less loudly asserted 
their claim to represent it at least, if not to restore it. The 
Lagidae never tried to found a universal empire, and never 
dreamt of conquering India; but, by way of compensation, 
they drew the whole traffic between India and the Mediter- 
ranean from the Phoenician ports to Alexandria, and made 
Egypt the first commercial and maritime state of this epoch, 
and the mistress of the eastern Mediterranean and of its coasts 
and islands. It is a significant fact, that Ptolemy III. Euergetes 
voluntarily restored all his conquests to Seleucus Callinicus 
• except the seaport of Antioch. Partly by this means, partly 
by its favourable geographical situation, Egypt attained, with 
reference to the two continental powers, an excellent military 
position either for defence or for attack. While an opponent 
even in the full career of success was hardly in a position 
seriously to threaten Egypt, which was almost inaccessible on 
any side to land armies, the Egyptians were able by sea to 
establish themselves not only in Gyrene, but also in Cyprus 
and the Cyclades, on the Phoenico-Syrian coast, on the whole 
south and west coast of Asia Minor, and even in Europe on the 
Thracian Chersonese. By their unexampled skill in turning to 
account the fertile valley of the Nile for the direct benefit of 
the treasury, and by a financial system — equally sagacious 
and unscrupulous — earnestly and adroitly calculated to foster 
material interests, the court of Alexandria was constantly 
superior to its opponents even as a moneyed power. Lastly, 
the intelligent munificence, with which the Lagidae encouraeed 
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the tendencv of the age timOTls earnest mnuity m all depart- 
ments of entcipnse and of laiowledge, sWMh ojnfinrrg such 

inquines ». t 

them vrtt 

the state , . 

traces of the beneficial mfluencc of Alcxandmn mathematics, 
and not onI> so, but also rendered that new development of 
intellectual -^wer— the most important and the greatest, which 
the Hellenic nation after its political dismcrabcrmcni pmduced 
— subservient, so far as it \souf<f consent to be scmceabte at all, 
to the Alexandrian court Had the empire of Alexandcfcon* 
tmued to stand, Greek sacnce and art would ha\e found ft state 
worthy and capable of containing them Now, when the nation 
had fallen to pieces, a learned cosmopohtanHm grew up ui it 
luxunantlv, and was sen soon attracted by the mignct of 
Alexandria, where scientific ftpphaners am) cclJecnonj were 
inexhaustible, where Lings composed tragedies and minis’ers 
wrote commentaries on them, and where pensions and academics 
flourished 

The mutual relatioris of the three great states are evident 
from this description The manume power, which ruled the 
coasts and monopolised the sea, was necessanlv led after the 
first great success— the political separation of the Fumpean 
from the Asiatic conimcnt— to direct lU further tJTorts towards 
the weaLenmg of the two great states on the mi:nlind, and 
. , minor slates, 

^ » • “ach other ai 

• • • ar> in Fpypt, 

iind combined, or at an) rate should has-e romt«ncd, agaimt it 
Among the states of the second rank, mcrtl> an mii’tct 
importance, so far as concerned llie ctmlart between th** 
and the West, niiached m the first instance to that urtr/ a/ 
states which, aWTtching fron the southern end oJ the Caspian 
Sea to the Jlcllespont, occupr«l the intemr and the north mai* 
of Asia Minor Airopntcne (irt the nodem Adetlajan, v“StN 
west of the Oispion}, next So st Annema, m tV 

interior of \sia Minor, Pontus on tic louth'exit.anff 1 'fjTu 
on the south west, shore of the Itlark Sea All of t*"*? w^re 
fmcments of the great Pentan empife. aed mere ru^f tw 
Onenta), mostly old Persian, dyrasttes— t'-e re^n’r r'5*-r’s n 
hml of Atropatene m pa'tieuUr was ih- tn.<^ fttyf 7 
ancient Persian eyjte—, owf w*‘ieh even ih** eajwr* ‘j n c 
AlexA"der had swept without fcamg a n 
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the same relation of temporary and superficial dependence on 
the Greek dynasty, which had taken or wished to take the place 
of the great kings in Asia. 

Of greater importance in its general relations was the Celtic 
state in the interior of Asia Minor. There, intermediate between 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, and Phrygia, three Celtic 
tribes — the Tolistobogi, the Tectosages, and Trocmi — had 
settled, wthout abandoning either their native language and 
manners or their constitution and their trade as freebooters. 
The twelve tetrarchs, one of whom was appointed to preside 
over each of the four cantons in each of the three tribes, formed 
with their council of 300 men, the supreme authority of the 
nation, and assembled at the “ holy place ” {DruncmeUm'), 
especially for the pronouncing of capital sentences. Singular 
as this cantonal constitution of the Celts -appeared to the 
Asiatics, equally strange seemed to them the adventurous and 
marauding habits of the northern intruders, who on the one 
hand furnished their unwarlike neighbours wth mercenaries 
for every war, and on the other plundered or levied contribu- 
tions from the surrounding districts. These rude but vigorous 
barbarians were the general terror of the effeminate surrounding 
nations, and even of the great kings of Asia themselves, who, 
after several Asiatic armies had been destroyed by the Celts 
and king Antiochus I. Soter had even lost his life in conflict 
with them agreed at last to pay them tribute. 

In consequence of bold and successful measures of opposition 
to these Gallic hordes, Attalus, a wealthy citizen of Pergamus, 
received the royal title from his native city and bequeathed it 
to his posterity. This new court was in miniature what that of 
Alexandria was on a great scale. Here too the promotion of 
material interests and the fostering of art and literature formed 
the order of the day, and the government pursued a cautious and 
sober cabinet policy, the main object of which was on the one 
hand to weaken its two dangerous continental neighbours, on 
the other to establish an independent Greek state in the west of 
Asia Minor. A well-filled treasury contributed greatly to the 
importance of these rulers of Pergamus. They advanced con- 
siderable sums to the kings of Syria, the repayment of which 
afterwards formed part of the Roman conditions of peace. 
They succeeded even in gaining territory in this way; Aegina 
for instance, which the allied Romans and Aetolians had wrested 
in the last war from Philip’s allies, the Achaeans, was sold by 
the Aetolians, to whom it fell in terms of the treaty, to Attalus 
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for 30 talents (£72,00), But, notvnthstandmg the splendour 
of the court and the rovaj title, the commonn-ealth of Pertramus 
alvravs retained something of an urban character, and m its 
pohc\ It usuall} yfcnt alon^ Tnth the free aties Attalus him- 
self, the Lorenio de’ Ifedia of nntitjuit% , remained throughout 
life a wealth} burgher, andthe/amil> life of the \tta!jd house, 
from T-hich harmonj and cordiality vrere not banished bj the 
royal title, formed a stnling contrast to the di^ohte and 
scandalous bchanour of more anatocratic d}*nisties 
In European Greece—exdusn-e of the Roman possession* an 
the Trest coast, in the most important of which, particuIarH 
Corcvm, Roman magistrates appear to base resided (p 6S), 
and the territory direcUv subject to ilactdonta— the powers 
more or less m a jxisition to pursue n pohc> of them own were 
the Epirots, A,camanuns, *ind \etolians m northern Greece, the 
Boeotians and Athenians m central Greece, and the \chaeans, 
Xa»daeinonians, Me^senians, and Eleans in the Pdoponnesus 
Among thescj the republic* of the Epirots, Acarnanians and 
Boeotians w*ere in a*anous ways dosels hnit to Macedonia— th* 
Acamannns more espectalU, because it was onlv \racedoaiaa 
protection that enabled them to escape the destruction wi‘h 
which thej were threatened b\ the \etoIians, none of then 
were of an\ consecjuence Their mtcrnal condition was strj 
'vanous The state of thinss mas to some extent be fllusirated 
by the fact that among the Boeotian* — w here, « is true, matters 
reached their worst— it had become customarv to make o'Tr 
ei'en properts which did not descend to heirs in the direct line, 
to the nsrrha, and, m th- case of candidates for the public 
magistracies, for a quarter of a Centura the p-imarv condition 
election was that thea should bind ihemseK’CS pot to allow 
creditor, feast of all a foreign one, to sue his debtor 
The Athenians were m the habit of rceeiamg support against 
Macedonia from •ilexandna, and wrir in dose league with the 
Aetoluins But thea too were totalla powerless, and hardh 
anything sa\c the halo of Attic poctra and art dis'irguu^ed 
these unw ortha reprcscntati\*es of a glonous past from a number 
of pettj towns of the same stamp 
The power of the Actolian confcdcraca nandcs^ed a 
Mgour The cnerga of the rorthem Creek charaefer wai stm 
unbroken there, although it had d^nrm’ed mm a r^leis 
impatience of dtsciplme and control It was a pub’r* Uw m 
Ae'olui, that an Aetolun migh* 5 *pae as a rnerccnan aga m* 
anv slate, ea'Wi against a state m alliance with his own cojntpr; 
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and, when the other Greeks urgently besought them to redress 
this scandal; the Aetolian diet declared that Actolia might 
sooner be removed from its place than this principle from their 
national code. The Aetolians might have been of great service 
to the Greek nation, had they not inflicted still greater injury 
on it by their system of organised robbery, by their thorough 
hostility to the Achaean confederacy, and by their unhappy 
antagonism to the great state of Macedonia. 

In the Peloponnesus, the Achaean league had united the best 
elements of Greece proper in a confederacy based on civilisation, 
national spirit, and peaceful preparation for self-defence. But 
the vigour and more especially the militaiy efficiency of the 
league had, notwithstanding its outward enlargement, been 
arrested by the selfish diplomacy of Aratus. The unfortunate 
variances with Sparta, and the still more lamentable invocation 
of ^Macedonian interference in the Peloponnesus, had so com- 
pletely subjected the Achaean league to Macedonian supremacy, 
that the chief fortresses of the country thenceforward received 
JIacedonian garrisons, and the oath of fidelity to Philip was 
annually taken there. 

The policy of the weaker states in the Peloponnesus, Elis, 
Messene, and Sparta, was determined by their ancient enmity 
to the Achaean league — an enmity specially fostered by disputes 
regarding their frontiers — and their tendencies were Aetolian 
and anti-Macedonian, because the Achaeans took part with 
Philip. The only one of these states possessing any importance 
was the Spartan military monarchy, which after the death of 
Machanidas had passed into the hands of one Nabis, With 
ever-increasing hardihood Nabis leaned on the support of 
vagabonds and itinerant mercenaries, to whom he assigned not 
only the houses and lands, but also the wives and children, of 
the citizens; and he assiduously maintained connections, and 
even entered into an association for the joint prosecution of 
piracy, with the great refuge of mercenaries and pirates, the 
island of Crete, where he possessed some townships. His 
predatory expeditions by land, and the piratical vessels which 
he maintained at the promontory of Malea, were dreaded far 
and wide; he was personally hated for his baseness and cruelty; 
but his rule was extending, and about the time of the battle of 
Zama he had even succeeded in gaining possession of Messene. 

Lastly, the most independent position among the intermediate 
states was held by the free Greek mercantile cities on the 
European shore of the Propontis, along the coast of Asia Minor, 
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and on the islands of the Aegean Sea, the> fotnied, at the 
same time, the brightest elements in the confused and mulii- 
fanons picture -which -was presented b\ the Hellenic state- 
system Three of them, in particular, had after Aleaander’s 
death regained their full freedom, and bj the actmh of their 
maritime commerce had attained to respectable political power 
and e\en to considerable temtoml possessions, nameh» 
Byzantium the mistress of the Bosporus, rendered wealth\ and 
powerful by the transit dues which she levied ond b> the im 
portant com trade earned on with the Blaii Sea, C\-zicus on 
the Asiatic side of the Propontis, the daughter and heiress of 
Jliletus, maintaining the dosest relations with the court of 
Peigamus, and hstl) and above all, Rhodes The Rhodians, 
who immediately after the death of Alextnder had evpelled 
the ilacedonian garrison, had, bv their favourable position for 
commerce and navigation, secured the canjing trade of all the 
eastern ifcditcrranean, and their well handled fleet, as well as 
the tried courage of the citizens in the famous siege of 5SS» 
enabled them m that age of promiscuous ond ceaseless hostilitio 
to become the prudent and energetic representatives and, when 
occasion required champions of a neutral commercial policj 
The> compelled the Bj'zantmcs, for instance, b> force of arms 
to concede to the vessels of Rh^cs exemption from the transit 
dues of the Bosporus , and thej did not permit the djuisc of 
Peryixous to dose the Black Sea On the other hand ih^j kep* 
themselves, as far os possible, aloof from land vrarfare, although 
they had accjuircd no inconsiderable po-^sessions on the opposite 
a>ast of Cana, where war could not be avoided, lhe> earned 
it on bv means of merccnanes ^\ ith their neighbours on all 
sides they were m friendly relations— with Syracuse, ifacedonta 
Syria, but more especially with Ecvpt — and they enjoyed high 
consideration at these courts, so that ihcir medution v^-as not 
unfrequcntly invoked in the wars of the great states But thev 
interested themselves speciaUv on behalf of the Greek mintime 
aties, which were so numerously spread along the coasts of the 
- 1 T> j^s on the 

*« trm*ed hi 

. aclcia I'lntica, 

Otis, I^mpsacus, Abides, u* , ^ lynu, ^mos 

Halicarnassus and various others \U these were in sulntance 
free and hid nothing to do with the lords of the soil eacept to 
request confirmation of their privileges and, at mevt, to pav a 
moderate tribute such encroachments, as from tune to time 
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were threatened by the dynasts, they skilfully warded off some- 
times by cringing, sometimes by strong measures. In this ease 
the Rhodians were their chief auxiliaries; they emphatically 
supported Sinope, for in.stancc, against Mithradates of Pontus. 
How firmly amidst the quarrels, and by means of the vciy' 
differences, of the monarchs the liberties of these cities of Asia 
^finor were established, is shoum by the fact, that the dispute 
between Antiochus and the Romans some years after this lime 
related not to the freedom of these cities in itself, but to the 
question whether they were to ask confirmation of their charters 
from the king or not. This leapic of the cities was, in its 
pcailiar attitude towards the lords of the soil as well as in other 
respects, a formal Hanseatic .-is.cociation, headed by Rhodes, 
which negotiated and stipulated in treaties for itself and its 
allies. This league upheld the freedom of the cities against 
monarchical interests; and while w.ors raged around their walls, 
public spirit imd ci\nc prosperity were sheltered in comparative 
peace within, and art and science flourished without the risk of 
being crushed by the tyranny of a dissolute .soldiery or of being 
corrupted by the atmosphere of a court. 

Sudi was the state of things in the East, at the time when the 
wall of political separation between the East and the ^^^cst 
was broken down imd the Eastern powers, Philip of Macedonia 
leading the way, were induced to interfere in the relations of 
the West. We have already set forth to some extent the origin 
of this interference and the course of the first Jfacedonian wav 
and we have pointed out what Philip might have 
accomplished during the second Punic war, and how little of all 
that Hannibal was entitled to expect and to count on was really 
fulfilled. A fresh illustration had been afforded of the truth, 
that of all haphazards none is more hazardous than an absolute 
hereditary monarchy. Philip w'as not the man whom Macedonia 
at that time required ; yet his gifts were far from insignificant. 
He was a genuine king, in the best and w’orst sense of the term. 
A strong desire to rule in person and unaided was the funda- 
mental trait of his character; he was proud of his purple, but 
he was no less proud of other gifts, and he had reason to be so. 
He not only showed the valour of a soldier and the eye of a 
general, but he displayed a high spirit in the conduct of public 
afiairs, whenever his Macedonian sense of honour was offended. 
Full of intelligence and wdt, he won the hearts of all whom he 
wished to gain, especially of the men who were ablest and most 
refined, such as Flamininus and Scipio; he was a pleasant boon 
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companton, and, not by virtue of rank alone, a danmrous 
wooer. But he was at the same time one of the most arrogant 
and flagitious characters which that shameless age produced. 

He was in**''* -«.> — /....j 'Iv, . . j-. 

but it seer * ■ • • • ■ 

admiral B .. , , 

(Asebeia)&i ' ,.*■■■.. i ' . 

and of the promoters of his schemes possessed no sacrcdness in 
his eyes, nor did he disdain to padfy his indignation against the 
Athenians and Attafus by the destruction of venerable monu- 
mente and illustrious works of art; it is quoted as one of his 
maxirns of state, that “ whoever puts to death the father must 
also kill the sons.'’ Perhaps cruelty was not, strictly, a pleasure 
to him; but he was indifferent to the li\ts and sufferings of 
others, and the disposition to relent, which alone renders men 
tolerable, found no place in his hard and stubborn heart. So 
abruptly and harshlv did he proclaim the principle that no 
promise and no moral law are binding on on absolute king, that 
he thereby interposed the most serious obstacles to the success 
of his plans. No one can deny that he possessed sagacity and 



by counter-argument or counter-ad>ice scared away from him 
all independent counsellors. What various causes co-opemted 
to produce the weak and disgraceful management which he 
vd in the first Macedonian war, we cannot tell; it may 
have been due perhaps to that indolent arrogance which only 
puts forth its full energies ag^^t danger when it becomes 
imminent, or perhaps to his indifference towards a plan which 
was not oi his ohti devising and his jc&iovsy of the greatness 
of Hannibal which put him to shame. It « certain th.it to 
subsequent conduct betrayed no further trace of the Philip, 
through whose n^J/gence the great scheme of Hannibal sufferw 
shipviTeck- 

Wlien Philip concluded his treaty with the .Actohans and 
Romans in jtt-jih hescriousJyintendcd to make alasling peace 
with Rome, and to devote himself cxclusi'tly in future to the 
affairs of the East. It admits of no doubt that he saw with 
regret the rapid subjugation of Oirthage; and it may be, ll^t 
Hannibal hoped for a second declaration of rear from Jfa^dona, 
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and that Philip secretly reinforced the last Carthaginian army 
with mercenaries (p. 167). But the tedious affairs in which he 
had meanwhile involved himself in the East, as well as the 
nature of the alleged support, and especially the total silence 
of the Romans as to such a breach of the peace while they were 
searching for grounds of war, place it beyond doubt, that Philip 
was by no means disposed in to make up for what he ought 
to have done ten years before. 

He had turned his eyes to an entirely different quarter. 
Ptolemy Philopator of Egypt had died in Philip and 

Antiochus, the kings of Macedonia and Asia, had combined 
against his successor Ptolemy Epiphanes, a child of five years 
old, in order completely to gratify the ancient grudge which 
the monarchies of the mainland entertained towards the maritime 
state. The Egyptian state was to be broken up; Egjqit and 
Cj’^prus were to fall to Antiochus; Cyrene, Ionia, and the 
Cyclades to Philip, Thoroughly in the spirit of Philip, who 
ridiculed such considerations, the kings began the war not 
merely without cause, but even without pretext, “ just as the 
large fishes devour the small.” The allies, moreover, had made 
their calculations correctly, especially Philip. Egypt had 
enough to do in defending herself against the nearer enemy in 
Syria, and was obliged to leave her possessions in Asia Minor 
and the Cyclades undefended when Philip threw himself upon 
these as his share of the spoil. In the year in which Carthage 
concluded peace with Rome (f-crX Philip ordered a fleet equipped 
by the towns subject to him to take on board troops, and to sail 
along the -coast of Thrace. There Lysimachia was taken from 
■ the Aetolian garrison, and Perinthus, which stood in the relation 
of clientship to Byzantium, was likewise occupied. Thus the 
peace was broken as respected the Byzantines ; and as respected 
the Aetolians, who had just made peace with Philip, the good 
understanding was at least disturbed. The crossing to Asia was 
attended with no difficulties, for Prusias king of Bithynia was 
in alliance with Macedonia. By way of recompense, Philip 
helped him to subdue the Greek mercantile cities in his territory. 
Chalcedon submitted. Cius, which resisted, was taken by storm 
and levelled with the ground, and its inhabitants were reduced 
to slavery — a meaningless barbarity, which annoyed Prusias 
himself who wished to get possession of the town uninjured, 
and which excited profound indignation throughout the Hellenic 
world. The Aetolians, whose sirategus had commanded in Cius, 
and the Rhodians, whose attempts at mediation had been 
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summanly and craftily fnistrated by the king, nere especially 
offended. 

But even had it not been so, the interests of all Greek com- 
mem'iJ aties were st stuke. They could not possibly sUow (he 


and the fearful treatment of the Gans showed that the* matter 
at stake wm not the nght of confinmng the chirten of the 
to^vns, but the life or death of one and all. Lampsacus had 
already fallen, and Thasos had been treated like Gus. No time 
was to be lost, Theophiliscus, the vigilant strategus of Rhodes, 
exhorted his citizens to avert the common danger by common 
resistance, and not to suffer the tmvns and islands to become 
one by one a prey to the enemy. Rhodes resolved on its course, 
and declared war against Philip Byzantium ^'oinecl it; as did 


take Olios and Samos. With the other portion he appeared 
m person before Pergamus, which however he invested m vain; 
he had to content himself with traversing the level country and 
leaving the traces of Macedonian valour on the temples which 
he destroyed far and wide. Suddenly he departed and re- 
embarked, to unite with his squadron which was at Samos. But 
the Rhodo-Pergamene fleet followed him, and forced him to 
accept battle m the straits of Chios. The number of the Mace- 
doman decked vessels was smaller, but the multitude of their 
lopen boats made up for this inequality, and the soldiers of Philip 
fought with great courage. But he was at length defcatca. 
Almost half of hjs decked vessels, 34 sail, were sunk or taken; 
6000 Macedonian sailors and 3000 soldiers perished, omongst 
whom was the admiral Democrates; 2000 were taken pnwneni. 
The victory cost the allies no more ^an 800 men and six vxssels 
But, of the leaders of the alftes, Attafus had been cuC off from 
his fleet and compelled to let fus own vessel run aground near 
Ervthme; and Theophiliscus of Rhodes, whose public spint 
had decided the question of war and whose vufour had dectcM 
the battle, died on the day after it of his wounds. Thus while 
the fleet of Attalus went home and the Rhodian fleet remained 

temporarily at Chios, Philip, who falsely claimed the vnctoryjwas 

enabled to continue his voyage and to turn towards SariM, 
in order to occupy the Canon towns. On (he Csnan coait (he 
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serious attention to these complications m the East It has 
often been affirmed, that after the conquest of the West they 
forthwith proceeded to the subjugation of the East, a more 
thorough consideration will lead to a juster judgment It is 
only dull prejudice which fails to see that Rome at Ihu penod 
by no means grasped at the sovereignty of the Mediterranean 
stat&s, but, on the contrary, simply desired to have neighbours 
that should not be dangerous m Africa and m Greece, and 
Macedonia was not ready dangerous to Rome Its power 
certainly was far from small, and it is evident that the Roman 
senate only consented mth rductance to the peace of 
which left It m all its mtegnty, but how little any senous appre- 
hensions of ifaccdonia were or could be entertained m Rome, 
IS best shown by the small number of troops — who yet were 
never compelled to fight against a superior force — with which 
Rome earned on the next war The senate doubtless would 
have gladly seen Macedonia humbled, but that humiliation 
would be too dearly purchased at the cost of a land war earned 
on m Macedonia with Roman troops and accordingly, after the 
withdrawal of the Aetohans, the senate voluntarily concluded 
peace at once on the basis of the stalut quo It is therefore far 
from being demonstrated, that the Roman government con 
eluded this peace with any definite design of beginning the war 
at a more convenient season, and it is very certain Uiat, at tlie 
moment, from the thorough exhaustion of the state and the 
extreme unwillingness of the citizens to enter into a second 
transmanne struggle, the ilacedonian war was m a high degree 
inwelcome to the Romans But now it was ine\ liable They 
might have been satisfied with the ‘Macedonian state as a 
neighbour, such as it stood m vtzf but it was impossible that 
they could permit it to acquire the best part of Asiatic Greece 
and the important Cyrenc, to crush the ncutnt commerciM 
states, and thereby to double its power Further, the fall of 
Egypt and the humiliation, perhapa the subjugation, of Rhodes 
Could not but inflict deep wounds on the trade of Sicily and 
Italy, and could Rome remain a quiet spectator, while Italian 
commerce with 
Continental pow 

honour to fulfil ■ ' 

Macedonian war ■ ’ 

besieged him 11 , ‘ 

dominions I-astly, the daini of Rome to extend her prot^ti'g 

arm o\ er all the Hellenes vns Iqr no means an empty jwwase 
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the Neapolitans, Rhegines, Massiliots, and Emporienses could 
testify that that protection was accorded in earnest, and there 
is no question that at this time .the Romans stood in a closer 
relation to the Greeks than any other nation — one little more 
remote than that of the Hellenic Macedonians. It is strange 
that any should dispute the right of the Romans to feel their 
human, as well as their Hellenic, sympathies revolted at the 
scandalous treatment of the Cians and Thasians. Thus in 
reality all political, commercial, and moral motives concurred 
in inducing Rome to undertake the second war against Philip 
— one of the most righteous which the city ever waged. It 
greatly redounds to the honour of the senate, that it inunediately 
resolved on its course and did not allow itself to be deterred 
from making the necessarj^ preparations either by the exhaustion 
of the state or by the unpopularity of such a declaration of war. 
The propraetor Marcus Valerius -Laevinus made his appearance 
as early as with the Sicilian fleet of 38 sail in the eastern 
waters. 

The government, however, were at a loss to discover an 
ostensible pretext for the war; a pretext which they needed in 
order to satisfy the people, even although they had not been 
far too sagacious to undervalue, as was the manner of Philip, 
the importance of assigning a legitimate ground for hostilities. 
The support, which Philip was dleged to have granted to the 
■ Carthaginians after the peace with Rome, manifestly could not 
be proved. The Roman subjects, indeed, in the province of 
Illyria had for a considerable time complained of the Macedonian 
encroachments. In a Roman envoy at the head of the 
Illyrian levy had ' driven Philip’s troops from the Illyrian 
territory; and the senate had accordingly declared to the king’s 
envoys in fol-, that if he sought war, he would find it sooner 
than was agreeable to him. But; these encroachments were 
simply the ordinary outrages Which Philip practised towards 
his neighbours; a negotiation regarding them at the present 
moment would have led to his humbling himself and offering 
satisfaction, but not to war. With all the belligerent powers 
in the East the Roman community was nominally in friendly 
relations, and might have. granted them aid in repelling Philip’s 
attack. But Rhodes and Pergamus, which of course did not 
fail to request Roman aid, were formally the aggressors; and 
although Alexandrian ambassadors besought the Roman senate 
to undertake the guardianship of the boy king, Egypt appears 
• to have been by no mean^ anxious to invoke .the direct inter- 
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UuAv-o.c*, uiLwi udVL ueeu 14 ujc iirst mstance rendered m 
Syrvi, and wotdd have entangled Rome sunultaneouaU in a 
war with Asia and wnth Macedonia , which the Romans Here 
naturally the more desirous to aioid, as thev were finah 
re»ol\cd not to mtenoeddle at least m Asiatic afiairs No 
course was left but to despatch m the meantime an embassy 
to the East for the purpose, fir»t, of obtaining— what n'as not 
la the arcumstances difficidt— the sanction of to the 

interference of Rome m the affairs of Greece, secondl}, of 
paafjnng lung Antiochus b> abandoning Sj’na to him, and, 
l3stl\ , of accelerating as mudi as possible a breach with Philip 
and promoting a option of the minor Graect>*Asiatic states 
against him (end of |-2 t)- AtAIexandnathcN hadnodifHciiity 
10 accomplishing their object, * • . « 1 

obl^ed ^tefuli) to recei\e * ' 'r ' 

the senate had despatched as • ' 

ius interests, so far as that < * 

inten ention. Antiochus did not DitaJL ou his auunce niui 


Philip, nor did he gt>e to the Romans the definite ctpJanawoas 
which the\ desired , w other respects, howo er— whether from 
renussness, or influenced b) the declarations of the Romans that 
they did not wish to interfere m Sym’—hc pursued his schemes 
in that direction and left things m Greece and Asia Minor to 
tal.e their course 

ileanwhile, the spnng of ISJ had arrised, and the war had 
re«imnicnced Philip first threw himself once more upon 
y Thrace, where be occupied all the places on the coast, in p3rt^ 
cular ifaronea, Aenus, Elaeus, and Sesius, he wished to ha>e 
his European possessiorj secured against ^e nsV. of a Ro^an 
larding He then attacked Abjdus on the Asiatic coast, 
acquisition of which was an object of great imponance to hir, 
for the possession of Sestus and Ab^dllS would bring him mta 
closer connection with his ally Antiochus, and he wcaiU no 
longer need to be apprehensive lest the fleet of the allies m ght 
mtercept him m crossing to or from Asia Minor That f«t 
commanded the Aegean Sea after the waihdrawal of the weaker 
Macedonian squadron Phi*ip confined his operations In sea 
to tnamtaimng garrisons on three of the Cyclades, AndfW, 
Cvthnos, and Paros, and fitting out privateers The Rhodori 
proceeded to Chios, and thence to Tcnedcs, where Attilus, who 
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had passed the winter at Aegina and had spent his time in 
listening to the declamations of the Athenians, joined them with 
his squadron. The allies might probably have arrived in time 
to help the Abydenes, who heroically defended themselves; 
but -they stirred not, and so at last the city surrendered, after 
almost all who were capable of bearing arms had fallen in the 
struggle before the walls; a large portion of the inhabitants fell 
by their o^vn hand after the capitulation — the mercy of the 
victor consisted in allowing the Abydenes a term of three days 
to die voluntarily. Here, in the camp before Abydus, the 
Roman embassy, which after the termination of its business in 
Syria and Egypt had visited and dealt with the minor Greek 
states, met with the king, and submitted the proposals which 
it had been charged to make by the senate, viz., that the king 
should wage no aggressive war against any Greek state, should 
restore the possessions which he had wrested from Ptolemy, and 
should consent to an arbitration regarding the injury inflicted 
on the Pergamenes and Rhodians. The object of the senate, 
which sought to provoke the king to a formal declaration of war, 
was not gained; the Roman ambassador, Marcus Aemilius 
Lepidus, obtained from the king nothing but the polite reply, 
that he would excuse what the envoy had said because he was 
young, handsome, and a Roman. 

Meanwhile, however, the occasion for declaring war, which 
Rome desired, had been furnished from another quarter. The 
Athenians in their silly and cruel vanity had put to death two 
unfortunate Acamanians, because these had accidentally strayed 
into their mysteries. When the Acamanians, who were naturally 
indignant, asked Philip to procure them satisfaction, he could 
not refuse the just request of his most faithful allies, and he 
allowed them to levy men in Macedonia and, with these and 
their own troops, to invade Attica without a formal declaration 
of war. This, it .is true, was no war in the proper sense of the 
term; and,’besides, the leader of the Macedonian band, Nicanor, 
immediately gave orders to his troops to retreat, when the 
Roman envoys, who were at Athens at the time, used threaten- 
ing language (in the end of But it was too late. An 

Athenian embassy was sent to Rome to report the attack made 
by Philip on an ancient ally of the Romans; and, from the way 
in which the senate received it, Philip saw clearly what awaited 
him; so that he at once, in the very spring of directed 
Philocles, his general in Greece, to lay waste the Attic territory 
and to reduce the city to extremities. 
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Thft senate now had what they wanted, and in the summer 
ot they were able to propose to the comitia a declaration of 
w ar ‘ on account of an attack on a state m alliance with Rome.** 
It was rejected on the firet occasion almost unanimousK foolish 
or e\jl*disposed tnbunes of the people comphined that the 
senate would allow the citizens no rest, but the war was neccs 
sary, and, m strictness, was alfeidv begun, so that the senate 
could not possibly recede The burgesses were induced to n leld 
b) representations and concessions It is remarkable tliat these 
concessions were made mamlv at the exp-^nse of the attics The 
garrisons of Gaul, Lower Italy, Stall , and Sardinia, amounting 
in all to rOjOeo men, were exrftwiveh taken from the silted 
contmgents that were in acttie senice—quite contrary to the 
former principles of the Romans All the burgess troops, on the 
other h^d, that had continued under arms from the Hannibaltc 
war, were discharged, volunteers alone, it was alleged, were to 
be enrolled for the Kacedonian war, but the) were, as was 
aftcnvirds found, for the most part forced i‘omntccrs--<i fact 
which in the autumn of gaie nse to a dangerous military 
revolt m the camp of A^lJoma. Six legions were formed of 
the men newlj called out, of these two temamed m Rome and 
two m Etruna, and only two embarked at Btundisium for 


in the working of the state machine ied to uangcious luuuu ui 
^ tions of the measures which in a mihtarv point of Mew were 
necessar>, and to the still more dangerous course of treating the 
Latm allies as inferiors 

The position of PhUip ivns >eTj dsadi’antageous. The 
eastern states, which ought to haiT acted tn ontwn against all 
interference of Rome and probabli under other circumstance* 
would hue done so, had been mamlj b\ Philips fault so 
incensed at poeb othw, mchned to ntneef, 

or were inclined eien to promote, the Roman mmston 
the natupl and most important aff) of Fhihp. had been negic^eo 
b> him, and was moreoitr prcicnted from an\ immedate 
interference bi being entangled m the quarrel with Fgj’pt 
the Si'nan w-ar Egi-pt had an urgent interrs* tn keepms^the 
Roman fleet out of the eastern waters, eim now an 
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embassy intimated at Rome very plainly, that the court of 
Alexandria was ready to relieve the Romans from the trouble 
of intervention in Attica. But the treaty for the partition of 
Egypt concluded between Asia and Macedonia threw that im- 
portant state thoroughly into the arms of Rome, and compelled 
the cabinet of Alexandria to declare that it would only inter- 
meddle in the affairs of European Greece with consent of the 
Romans. The Greek commercial cities, with Rhodes, Pergamus, 
and Byzantium at their head, were in a position similar, but of 
still greater perplexity. They would under other circumstances 
have beyond doubt done what they could to close the eastern 
seas against the Romans; but the cruel and destructive policy 
of conquest pursued by Philip had driven them to an unequ^ 
struggle, in which for their self-preservation they were obliged 
to use every effort to obtain the interference of the great Italian 
power. In Greece proper also the Roman envoys, who were 
commissioned to organise a second league against Philip there, 
found the ivay already substantially paved for them by the 
enemy. Of the anti-Macedonian party — ^the Spartans, Eleans, 
Athenians, and Aetolians — Philip might perhaps have gained 
the latter, for the peace of had made a deep, and far from 
healed, breach in their friendly alliance with Rome; but apart 
from the old differences which subsisted between Aetolia and 
Macedonia regarding the Thessalian towns withdrawn by Mace- 
donia from the Aetolian confederacy — ^Echinus, Larissa Cremaste, 
Pharsalus, and Thebes in Phthiotis — ^the expulsion of the Aetolian 
garrisons from Lysimachia and Cius had produced fresh ex- 
asperation against Philip in the minds of the Aetolians. If they 
delayed to join the league against him, the chief reason doubtless 
was the ill-feeling that continued to prevail between them and 
the Romans. 

It was a circumstance still more ominous, that even among 
the Greek states firmly attached to the interests of Macedonia 
— the Epirots, Acamanians, Boeotians, and Achaeans — ^the 
Acamanians and Boeotians alone stood steadfastly by Philip. 
With the Epirots the Roman envoys negotiated not without 
success; Amynander, king of the Athamanes, in particular 
closely attached himself to Rome. Even among the Achaeans, 
Philip had offended many by the murder of Aratus; while on 
the other hand he had thereby paved the way for a more free 
development of the confederacy. Under the leadership of Philo- 
poemen_ for the first time strategus in it had 

reorganised its military system, recovered confidence in itself by 
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successful conflicts with Sparta, and no longer blindly followed, 
as m the time of Aratus, the policy of Macedonia The Achaean 
league, which had to expect neither profit nor immediate mjut> 
from the thirst of Philip for agg;randizement, alone m all Hellas 
looked at this war from an impartial and national Hellenic 
point of view It perceived— what there 'vas no difficult) m 
perceiving — that the Hellenic nation was thereby surrendering 
itself to the Romans even before they wished or desired its 
surrender, and attempted according!) to mediate between 
Fhihp and the Rhodians, but it was too late The national 
patriotism, which had fonnerl> termmated the federal war and 
had mainly contributed to the first war between Macedonia 
and Rome, was extinguished, the Achaean mediation remamed 
fruitless, and in vam Philip Aosited the cities and islands to 
rekmdlfi the zeal of the nation — its apathy was the Kemesisfor 
Civs imdAbydus The Achaeans, as they could e/Iect no change 
and were not disposed to render help to cither party, remained 
neutral 

In the autumn of the consul, Pubhus Sulpicius Galha, 
landed with his two legions and looo Numidian cavalry accom 
panied eten by elephants derived from the spoils of Carlh'igc, ot 
ApoUoma, on receiving accounts of which the king relumed 
in haste irom the Hellespont to Thessaly Rut, owing partly 
to the far advanced season, partly to the sickness of the Roman 
general, nothing was undertaken b> land that jear except a 
reconnaissance in force, m the coune of which the places in the 
t-icmit), and m particular the 3facedonian colon) \ntipalrm, 
w ere occupied by the Romans For the next ) ear a join t attack 
on Macedonia was concerted with the northern birlianans, 

^ especially with PJeuratus, the then ru’er of Scodra, and Rato, 
prince of the Dirdani, who of course were eager to profit by the 
fav ou rafale opportunity 

More importance attached to the enterprises of the Roman 
' ^ loo decked and So light lessels ^Vhlle 

, Comm, 

'iraeet.f 

to render assistance lu me » - « “ 

Cento found the Attic tcmioiy ftJre'’d> sufficicntls jiroiected 
against the raids of the Corinthian pamson and the Mnccdomaii 
— he sailed on and appeared suddenl) before On a* n 
. « ” - where lusrnag* 

. . .ept, and where the 

• I ig a Roman attack 
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The undefended walls were scaled, and the garrison was put to 
death; the prisoners were liberated and the stores were burnt; 
unfortunately, there was a want of troops to hold the important 
position. On receiving news of this invasion, Philip imme- 
diately in vehement indignation started from Demetrias in 
Thessaly for Chalcis, and when he found no trace of the enemy 
there save the scene of ruin, he went on to Athens to retaliate. 
But his attempt to surprise the city was a failure, and even the 
assault was in vain, greatly as the king exposed his life; the 
approach of Gaius Claudius from the Piraeeus, and of Attains 
from Aegina, compelled him to depart. Philip still tarried for 
some time in Greece; but in a political and in a military point 
of view his successes were equally insignificant. In vain he 
tried to induce the Achaeans to take up arms in his behalf; and 
equally fruitless were his attacks on Eleusis and the Piraeeus, as 
well as a second attempt on Athens itself. Nothing remained 
for him but to gratify his natural exasperation in an unworthy 
manner by laying waste the country and destroying the trees of 
Academus, and then to return to the north. 

Thus the winter passed away. With the spring of the 
proconsul Publius Sulpicius broke up from his winter camp, 
determined to conduct his legions from Apollonia by the shortest 
route into Macedonia proper. This principal attack from the 
west was to be supported by three subordinate attacks; on the 
north by an invasion of the Dardani and Illyrians ; on the east 
by an attack on the part of the combined fleet of the Romans 
and allies, which assembled at Aegina; while lastly the Atha- 
manes, and the Aetolians also, if the attempt to induce them to 
share in the struggle should prove successful, were to advance 
from the south. After Galba had crossed the mountains inter- 
sected by the Apsus (now the Beratino), and had marched 
through the fertile plain of the Dassaretae, he reached the 
mountain range which separates Illyria from Macedonia, and 
crossing it, entered the proper Macedonian territory. Philip 
had marched to meet him; but in the extensive and thinly 
peopled regions of Macedonia the antagonists for a time sought 
each other in vain; at length they met in the province of 
Lyncestis, a fertile but marshy plain not far from the north- 
western frontier, and encamped not looo paces apart. Philip’s 
army, after he had been joined by the corps detached to occupy 
the northern passes, numbered about 20,000 infantry and 2000 
cavalry; the Roman army was nearly as strong. The Mace- 
donians however had the great advantage, that, fighting in their 
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nativ * ' 
they ' 

they had encamped so close to tue ivojin«u*i v. 


‘ le 
d 


■ , tn dj^nerse for any extensj\-e foragmg. Hie consul 
■ • \ ^ •'’"'i’ it; 


, , jans 

gained some advantages in uiftiii, • '• 'era- 

^ GaJba was obliged to break up his camp and to pitch 
* ^ he conceived 

* ' * * there too the 

* ‘ * ’ '• is and cavalry 

of the Macedonians; tne tegioii> v»..t ^ ■ come to Ihcir 

help, whereupon the Macedonian vanguard, which had adv'anced 
too far, were driven back to their camp with heavy loss; the 
king himself lost his horse in the action, and only saved his life 
thro ’ ■' -ne of his troopers- 

Froi ■ * ■ • • . liberated through 

the’-” ' * < •• • .• • „ vrhich Galba had 

directed the allies to make, or rather through the weakness of 
the Macedonian forces. Although Philip had instituted leties 
as lai^ as possible in his own dominions, and had enlisted Roman 
deserters and other mercenaries, he had not been able to bring 
mto the field (over and above the gammons in Asia Minor ana 
Thrace) more than the armjjWith which m person he confronted 
the consul; and besides, m order to form even this, he hai’ 
been obliged to leave the northern passes in the Pelagoniai 
temtor) undefended. For the protection of the east coast h' 
relied partly on the orders whi^ he had giNcn for the Ia>in; 
waste of the islands of Saathus and Peparcthiis, which mighi 
have furnished a station to the enemy*s fleet, pvrtly on tht 
garrisoning of Thasos and the coast and on the fleet orginijcd 
at Demetnas under Heradides. For the south frontier he had 
been obliged to reckon solely upon the more than doubtful 
neutrality of the Aetohans. These now suddenly joined t^ 
league against Macedonia, and wninediaiely m conjunction with 
the Aihamancs penetrated mto Thessaly, while suntihaneously 
the Dzrdiiiii and IHynans ovTiTan the northern pftmnces, and 
the Roman fleet under LuausApustius, departing from Corem, 
appeared m the eastern waten, where the ships of Attalus, u e 
Rhodians, and the Issnans joined »r. 

Philip, on learning this, voluntarily abandoned hrs jwsiti''* 
and retreated m on easterly direction; whether h** did so w 
order to repel the probably isnexpcct(d invasion of the Artrmsns, 
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or to draw the Roman army after him with a view to its destruc- 
tioHj or to take either of these courses accordinp: to circum- 
stances, cannot well be determined. He manaped his retreat 
so dexterously that Galba, who adopted the rash resolution of 
following him, lost his track, and Philip was enabled to reach 
by a flank mo%'t:mcnt, .and to occupy, the narrow pass whicli 
separates the provinces of LNUicestis and Eordaca, with the 
view of awaiting the Romans :md giving them a warm reception 
there. A battle took place on the spot which he had selected; 
but the long ^faccdonia.n spears proved unserviceable on the 
wooded and uneven ground. The Jfaccdonians were partly 
turned, partly broken, and lost many men. 

But, although Philip’s .army was after this unfortunate action 
no longer able to prevent the .adv.ancc of the Romans, the latter 
were themselves afraid to encounter further unknown dangers 
in an impassable .and hostile country; and returned to Apollonia 
after they had laid waste the fertile provinces of Upper Mace- 
donia — Eordaca, Elymaca, and Oreslis. Ccletrum, the most 
considerable tovm of Orcstis (now Kastoria, on a peninsula in 
the lake of the same name), had surrendered to them: it' was 
the only Jfacedonian toam that opened its gales to the Romans, 
In the Illyrian land Pelium, the city of the Dassarclae, on the 
upper confluents of the Apsus, was taken by storm .and strongly 
garrisoned to serve as a future basis for a similar expedition. 

Philip did not disturb the Roman main army in its retreat, 
but turned by forced marches against the Aetoli.ans and Atha- 
manians who, in the belief that the legions were occupying the 
attention of the king, were fearlessly and recklessly plundering 
the rich vale of the Pencius, defe.ated them completely, and 
compelled such as did not fall to make their escape singly 
through the well - knowm mountain paths. The effective 
strength of the confederacy was not a little diminished by this 
defeat, and not less by the numerous enlistments made in 
Aetolia on Eg>’'ptian account. The Dardani were chased back 
over the mountains by Athenagoras, the leader of Philip’s light 
troops, w'ithout difficulty and with severe loss. The Roman 
fleet also did not accomplish much; it expelled the Macedonian 
garrison from Andros, visited Euboea and Sciathus, and then 
made attempts on the Chalcidian peninsula, which were, how- 
ever, vigorously repulsed by the Macedonian garrison at Mende. 
The rest of the summer was spent in the capture of Oreus 
in Euboea, which was long delayed by the resolute defence of 
the Macedonian garrison. The weak Macedonian fleet under 
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Hcradidrt remained macUve at Heraclea, and did not %*enture 
to dispute the possession of the sea with th® enemy. The latter 
w’ent early to svintcr quarters, the Romans proceeding to the 
piraeeus and CorcjTa, the Rhodians and Pergamenes going 
home. 

Philip might on the whole congratulate himself upon the 
results of this eamp^gn. The Roman troops* after an extremely 
troublesome campaipi, stood in autumn precisely on the spot 
whence ^ey had start^ in spring; and* but for tiit welhtimed 
interposition of the Aetolians and the unexpected success of the 
battle at the paw of Eordaca, perhaps not a man of their entire 
force would have again seen the Roman tetritory. The fourfold 
assault had o'enwhere failed in its object and not only did 
Philip in autumn see his whole dominions Reared of the enemy, 

* I * ’• * }• n'ttdrried 

* ' * ! • . laci, 

i •• ' • ' . ' the 

plain of the peneius. If Antiochus* for whose coming Philip 
*.» - —.1 tK, .wv»* nrijif with him in ibc next 
" • • •' • For a moment 

• lo so; his army 

.fl '{V* ■■ 

The latter, imwetei, wute iivi •• 

this time to a bre.-uA ; they sent ent'Oj's, ht fact ohtxmed 
an eN*aajarion of the dommioos of Attalus. From that quarter 
Philip had nothing to hope for. 

^ 2ut the fortunate issue of the last campaign had so rat^ 
the courage or the arrogance of Philip, that, after ha'anc 
assured himself afresh of the neutrality of the Achaean* and 
the fidelity of the Macedonians by the sacrifice of some strong 
phices and of the detested admiral Heraclides, he next jpnng 
(iss) assumed the offensive and advanced into the lemicry w 
the Atmtanes, with a mcw to form a well'entrrached camp w 
the narrow pass, where the Aous (\Tcsa) wnnds its way ^iwetn 
the mounljuns Acropus and Asnaus. Opposite hm: en* 
camped the Roman army rcinfoTccd by new arrivals of 
and commanded first by the consul of the pres'ious year, IVl 
Villiu«, and then from the summer of JJJ by ^bj»t year > rtjnnJ. 
Titus QuincUus Flamininus. FUmmmus, a talented man 
thirty years of s^te, belonged to the youngfr Ffnemtion, w.® 
began to lay aside the patr»oli«n as well as the b^hiti of h 
fottfailicrs and, though not unmindful of lhc‘c laincrland. ■ r'C 
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.still more mindful of themselves- and of Hellenism. A skilful 
officer and a better diplomatist, he was in many respects admir- 
ably adapted for the management of the troubled affairs of 
Greece. . Yet it would perhaps have been better both for Rome 
and for Greece, if the choice had fallen on one less full of Hellenic 
sympathies, and if the general despatched thither had been a 
man who would neither have been bribed by delicate flattery 
nor stung by pungent sarcasm; who would not amidst literary 
and artistic reminiscences have overlooked the pitiful condition 
of the constitutions of the Hellenic states ; and who, while treat- 
ing Hellas according to its deserts, would have spared the 
Romans the trouble of striving after unattainable ideals. 

The new commander-in-chief immediately had a conference 
with the king, while the two armies lay face to face inactive. 
Philip made proposals of peace; he offered to restore all his 
own conquests, and to submit to an equitable arbitration re- 
garding the damage inflicted on the Greek cities; but the nego- 
tiations broke down, when he was asked to give up ancient 
possessions of Macedonia and particularly Thessaly. For forty 
days the two armies lay in the narrow pass of the Aous; Philip 
would not retire, and Flamininus could not make up his mind 
whether he should order an assault, or leave the king alone and 
reattempt the expedition of the previous year. At length the 
Roman general was helped out of his perplexity by the treachery 
of some chiefs among the Epirots, who were otherwise well- 
disposed to Macedon, and especially of Charops. They con- 
ducted a Roman corps of 4000 infantry and 300 cavalry by 
mountain paths to the heights above the Macedonian camp; 
and, when the consul attacked the enemy’s army in front, the 
advance of that Roman division, unexpectedly descending from 
the mountains commanding the position, decided the battle. 
Philip lost his camp and entrenchments and nearly 2000 men, 
and hastily retreated to the pass of Tempe, the gate of Mace- 
donia proper. He gave up everything which he had held except 
the fortresses ; the Thessalian towns, which he could not defend, 
he destroyed; Pherae alone closed its gates against him and 
thereby escaped destruction. The Epirots, induced partly by 
these successes of the Roman arms, partly by the judicious 
moderation of Flamininus, were the first to secede from the 
Macedonian alliance. On the first accounts of the Roman 
victory the Athamanes and Aetolians immediately invaded 
Thessaly, and the Romans soon followed; the open country was 
easily overrun, but the strong towns, which were friendly to 
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Macedonia and reccn-ed mppott from PWip, fell on!i after a 
brace resistance or wthstood c\cn the superior foe— especiall) 
Atrax on the left bank of the Peneius, •where the phalanx stcxxl 
in the breach ns a substitute for the wall Except these Thes 
^lan fortresses and the tcmtot> of the faithful Acamanians, 
all northern Greece n-as thus in the hands of the coaliuon 
The south, on the other hand, vas still in the mam retained 
under the po\>er of Macedonia b> the fortresses of Chalcis and 
Connth, >\hich maintained communication wth each other 
throujjh the temtorj of the Boeotians who were fnendl> to the 
Jfaccdontans, and by the Achaean neutmlit) , and as it s»,*as too 
late to adt*ancc into Macedonia this >ear, Flamminus resoUed 
to direct his land anni and fleet m the first place aijamst Osnnth 
and the Achacans The fleet, which had again bren joined b> 
the Rhodian and Perpamene ships, had hitherto been cmplojtd 
in the capture and pilKge of two of the smaller towns m Euboea 
Erelna and Carystus, both htnce\et, as well as Oreus, wtn 
thereafter abandoned, and reoccupied b> Phflodcs the Mace 
donian commandant of Chalcis The united fleet proceede^j 
thence to Cenchreae, the eastern port of Connth to threatr 
that strong fortress On the other side Flaminmus adi sneed 
into Phoas and occupied the country, in which Etatea alorc 
sustained a somewhat protracted siege this distnct and Anti 
cin m particular on the Connthian gulf were chosen os innier 
quarters The Achacans, who thus saw the Roman legions 
approaching and the Roman fleet already on their own coast, 
anandoned their motalb honourable, but pohUcalK untenable, 
ncutmJjt) After the deputies from the towns most clc«f} 

X attached to Macedonia^D) me. Megalopolis, and Argos— 1^ 
left the diet, it resob'cd to join the caUiiion against Thfl p* 
C>*diades and other leaders of the Macedonian partt went mte 
• . ‘-j tvjtb the 

which ejtr 

. , . -had f-een 

guaranteed to them on the part ot Korre in rciuni n i the ' joi**!* 
mg the coalition Aot onl} , howe> cr, did the Bfacedon^pam 
■«on, which was itoo strong and consisted chiefij c 
de«eiler^, defend with determination the alnc^t urp'egna * 
at>, but Philoclcs also arrived from Chalcis with a divisjC'i t 
1500 reen, which after relieving Connth inv’atfed the temt'*^* 
of the Achacans and, m concert with tie aUfenf 
favourable to Micedonia, wrested (ren them Arptn li-t i ^ 
recompense of such devotedness wtj, U.at t.f’irrrfu 
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over the faithful Argives to the reign of terror of Nabis of Sparta. 
Philip hoped, after the accession of the Achaeans to the Roman 
coalition, to gain over Nabis who had hitherto been the ally of 
the Romans; for his chief reason for joining the Roman alliance 
was, that he was opposed to the Achaeans and since f had been 
even at open war with them. But the affairs of Philip were 
in too desperate a condition for any one to feel satisfaction in 
joining him now. Nabis accepted Argos from Philip, but he 
betrayed the traitor and remained in alliance with Flamininus, 
who, in his perplexity at being now allied with two powers that 
were at war with each other, had in the meantime arranged an 
armistice of four months betsveen the Spartans and Achaeans. 

Thus winter came on ; and Philip once more availed himself 
of it to obtain if possible an equitable peace. At a conference 
held at Nicaea on the Maliac gulf the king appeared in person, 
and endeavoured to come to an understanding with Flamininus. 
With haughty politeness he repelled the forward arrogance of 
the petty chiefs,' and by marked deference to the Romans, as 
the only antagonists on an equality with him, he sought to 
obtain from them tolerable terms. Flamininus was sufficiently 
refined to feel himself flattered by the urbanity of the vanquished 
prince towards himself and his haughtiness in reference to the 
allies, whom the Roman as well as the king had learned to 
despise; but his powers were not ample enough to meet the 
king’s wishes. He granted him a two months’ armistice in 
return for the evacuation of Phocis and Locris, and referred 
him, as to the main matter, to his government. The Roman 
senate had long been of opinion that Macedonia must give up all 
her possessions abroad; accordingly, when the ambassadors of 
Philip appeared in Rome, they were simply asked whether they 
had full powers to renounce all Greece and in particular Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Demetrias, and when they said that they had not, 
the negotiations were immediately broken off, and it was re- 
solved that the war should be prosecuted with vigour. With 
the help of the tribunes of the people, the senate succeeded in 
preventing a change in the chief command — which had often 
proved so injurious — and in prolonging the command of Flami- 
ninus; he obtained considerable reinforcements, and the two 
former commanders, Publius Galba .and Publius Villius, were 
instructed to place themselves at his disposal. Philip resolved 
once more to risk a pitched battle. To secure Greece, where all 
the states except the Acarnanians and Boeotians were now in 
arms against him, the garrison of Corinth was augmented to 
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6000 men, whQe he stnunm^ the last enerrjes of ex 

Jiausted Macedonia and enrolling chadren and old men m the 
ranks of the phalanx, brought into the field an ann\ of about 
56 000 men, of whom 16,000 were Macedonun 
Thus the fourth campaum, that of (^4, be|:an Raminmus 
despatched a part of the fleet against the \camanuns, who 
were besieged m Leucas, in Greece proper he beenme b} strata- 
gem master of Thebes, the capital of Bocotu, m consequence of 
which the Boeotuns were compelled to jam at least nomnallj* 
the alliance against tfacedonio. Content with hasinir thus in- 
terrupted the communication between Corinth and Chains, he 
proceeded to the north, where alone a decisive blow could be 
struck The great difficulties of pro«sioning the army m a 
hostile and for the most pan desobte couatrs, which hid often 
hampered its operations, were now to be oba-uted b> the fleet 
accompantinq the arms along the coast and cam mg after it 
supplies sent from Africa Sicil>, and Sardinia The dccism: 
blow came, however, earlier than Flamtnmus had exweted 
Phiho impatient and confident as he was could not endure in 
• ' • frontier after assembling 

• • ' * « of Tempe nlo 

• • ... , . -nemy ad'otnang 

.. t • , u • 

" • • “ ‘ter of which lad 

been remforced ba the coiuw^e. s ’* * » Iloniates and the 

Athamanw, b) the Cretans aent h\ Nabis and especuHv In a 
strong band of Aetolians— contained neaiK equal numbers c 
combatants, each about 56000 men, the Romans, however 
had the supenonU tn caa*alr' In front of Scotussa, cn thi 
plateau of the Karudagh, during a gloomi da) of ram, iht 
Reman a~uiguard unexpectedK encountered that of the enctnv, 
which occupied a high and steep hill named C)TiovrphaUf 
that Jaa l>eiween the two camps Driven back into the plan 
the Romans were reinforced front the camp b\ the light Irocpt 
and the excellent corps cf Aetolian cavalrv, and now in tun 
forced the Macedonian vanguard back upon and over the 
fieicdt^ iShf heir thtr VinriAwmcits- 

their V, hole caaodn and the larger portion o! their hcht n{i''rta , 
the Romans who had trmured forward mpniden’K, wrr 
pursued wnth great losa alniost to their carrp, and wou>f have 
w ho’h taken to flight, had rot the ^rtolian henentn pw-l 
the cemba* m the pUm unlU Flaniamus b'ouph'^ up his rap v 
amncnl legions Ihe king \ le^ded to the imprtuous erv ef ta 
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victorious troops demanding the continuance of the conflict, 
and hastily drew up his heavy-armed soldiers for the battle, 
which neither general nor soldiers luad expected on that day. It 
was important to occupy the hill, which for the moment was 
quite denuded of troops. The right wing of the phalanx, led 
by the king in person, arrived early enough to form without 
trouble in battle order on the height; the left had not yet come 
up, when the light troop.s of the Macedonians, put to flight by 
the legions, rushed up the hill. Philip quickly pushed the crowd 
of fugitives past the phalan.x into the middle division, and, 
without waiting till Nicanor had arrived on the left wing with 
the other half of the phalanx which followed more slowly, he 
ordered the right phalamx to couch their spears and to charge 
dowTi the hill on the legions, and the rearranged light infantry 
simultaneously to turn them and take them in flank. The 
attack of the phalanx, irresistible on so favourable ground, 
shattered the Roman infantry, and the left wing of the Romans 
was completely beaten. Nicanor on the other wing, when he 
saw the king give the attack, ordered the other half of the 
phalanx to advance in all haste; by this movement it was 
thrown into confusion, and while the first ranks were already 
rapidly following the victorious right wing down the hill, and 
were still more thrown into disorder by the inequality of the 
ground, the last files were just gaining the height. The right 
wing of the Romans under these circumstances soon overcame 
the enemy’s left; the elephants alone, stationed upon this wing, 
made sad havoc in the broken Macedonian ranks. While a 
fearful slaughter was taking place at this point, a resolute Roman 
officer collected twenty companies, and with these threw him- 
self on the victorious Macedonian wing, which had advanced so 
far in pursuit of the Roman left that the Roman right came to 
be in its rear. Against an attack from behind the phalanx was 
defenceless, and this movement ended the battle. From the 
complete breaking up of the two phalanxes we may well believe 
that the Macedonian loss amounted to 13,000, partly prisoners, 
partly fallen — but chiefly the latter, because the Roman soldiers 
were not acquainted with the Macedonian sign of surrender, 
the raising of the sarissae. The loss of the victors was slight. 
Philip escaped to Larissa, and, after burning all his papers that 
nobody might be compromised, evacuated Thessaly and re- 
turned home. Simultaneously with this great defeat, the Mace- 
donians suffered other discomfitures at all the points which they 
still occupied; in Caria the Rhodian mercenaries defeated t: 
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Jracedonian co^s stationed there and compelled it to shut itself 
m Stratoniceaj the Corinthian garrison nos defeated by 
Nicostratus and his Achacans wth severe loss, and Leucas 
in Acamania was taken by assault after an heroic resistance. 
Philip \Nas completely %'anquished*, his last allies, the Acama- 
nians^ yielded on the news of the battle of C%-noscephahe. 

It was completely in the pos<.Tr of the Romans to dictate 
peace; they used their power without abusing it. The empire 
of Alexander might be annihilated; at a conference of the aHics 
£his proposal was actually brought forward by the Aetoliaru. 


bythe" • . 

uho had clearly perceived the bitter anunosjties subsisting 
among the Greek states, could never consent that the ^eat 
Roman power should carry into execution the spiteful projects 
of the Aetolian confederacy, even if his Hellenic sympathies 
had not been as much won by the polished and chivalrous king 
as his Roman national feeling vias emended by the boastings of 
the Aetohans, the " victors of Cynoscephahe," ns they called 
themselves. He replied to the Aetohans that it was not the 
custom of Rome to annihilate the v-anquished, and that, besides, 
they were their own masters and were at liberty to put an end 
to Iifaccdonia if they could. The king was treated with all 
possible respect, and, on bis declaring himself ready now to 
entertain the dem^uids formerlv made, an armistice for a con* 
sidcrable terra was agreed to by Flaminmus in return for the 
payment of a sum of money and the furnishing of hosMces, 
among whom «'as the king’s son Demetnus,— an armistice 
which Philip greatly needed in order to expel the Ditdxni oat 
of Macedonia. , 

The final regulation of the oompliofed affii.’rs of Grrfcf 
entrusted by the senate to a commission of ten persons, the hw 1 
and soul of which was fJaroininus. Philip ob’aincd from it 
terms similar to those granted to Carthage. He lost *1) rn 
foreign possessions in Asti Minor, Thrace, Greece, and in t..e 
islands of ilie Aegean Sea; while he retained ifacedonu prop^^ 
tindiminishcd, with the exception of roine ummjiorrant tr»«j 
on the frontier and the province of OnstU, which wa* c*cwm 
free— a stipulation which Philip fch \xry keenly,^ but 
Romans could not avoid prescribing, for with hw known 
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acter it was impo.ssibIe to leave him free to dispose of subjects 
who had once revolted from their allegiance, ilaccdonia was 
further bound not to conclude any foreign alliances without the 
previous knowledge of Rome, and not to send garrisons abroad; 
she was bound, moreover, not to make war out of Jlnccdonia 
against civilised states or against any allies of Rome at all, and 
she was to maintain no army exceeding 5000 men, no elephants, 
and not more than five decked ships; the rc.st were to be given 
up to the Romans. Lastly, Philip entered into .symmachy with 
the Romans, which obliged him to send a contingent when 
requested; indeed, ]^faccdonian troops immediately afterwards 
fought side by side with the legions. Moreover, he paid a con- 
tribution of 1000 talents (^244.000). 

After Macedonia had thus been reduced to complete political 
nullity and w’as left in possession of only as much power as was 
needful to guard the frontier of Hellas against the barbarians, 
the Romans proceeded to dispose of the possessions ceded by the 
king. The Romans, who just at that time were learning by 
experience in Spain that transmarine provinces were a very 
dubious gain, and who had by no means begun the w'ar with a 
view to the acquisition of territory, took none of the spoil for 
themselves, and thus compelled their allies also to moderation. 
They resolved to declare all the states of Greece, which had 
previously been under Philip, free; and Flamininus was com- 
missioned to read the decree to thateffect to the Greeks assembled 
at the Isthmian games Thoughtful men doubtless might 

ask whether freedom was a blessing capable of being thus 
bestowed, and what was the value of freedom to a nation apart 
from union and unity; but the rejoicing was great and sincere, 
as the intention of the senate was sincere in conferring the 
freedom.^ 

The only exceptions to this general rule were, the Illyrian 
provinces eastward of Epidamnus, which fell to Pleuratus the 
ruler of Scodra, and rendered that state of robbers and pirates, 
which a century before had been humbled by the Romans (p. 68), 
once more one of the most powerful of the petty principalities 
in those regions; some districts in western Thessaly, which 
Amynander had occupied and was allowed to retain; and the 
three islands of Paros, Scyros, and Irabros, which were presented 
to Athens in return for the many hardships which she had 

^ There are still extant gold staters, with the head of Flamininus and 
the inscription " T. QitincU(its ) struck in Greece under the government 
of the liberator of the Hellenes. The use of the Latin language is a 
significant compliment. 
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suffered, sftd her stiff more ntnnerous addresses of thants and 
courtesies of all sorts 'Ihc Rhodians, of couise, retained their 
Canan possessions, and the Pergamenes retained Aegma. The 
remaining allies \sere only indirectU rewarded by the accession 
of the newly liberated aties to the several confcderaacs The 
Achaeans were the best treated, although the> vcre the latest 
in joinmg the coalition against Phihp, apparentJv for the 
honourable reason, that this federation was the best organised 
and most respectable of all the Greek states the possessions 
of Philip in the Peloponnesus and on the Isthmus, and consc- 
quently Connth m particular, were incorporated with their 
league With the Aetohans on the other hand the Romans 
used little ceremony, thej were allosted to receive the towns of 
Phocis and Locns into their symmachj , but their attempts to 
extend it also to Acamania and TTicssaly were in part decidedly 
rejected, m part postponed, and the Thessalian cities were 
organised into four small independent conlederacies The 
Rhodian aty league reaped the benefit of the liberation of 
Thasos, Lemnos, and the towns of Thrace and Asia Minor 
The regulation of the affairs of the Greek states, » respected 
both their mutual relations and their internal condition, was 
attended with difficulty The most urgent matter was the war 
which ' c..- 

since \ • • . V • ». ne 

Rom. ' ’ - ' s % • d, 

and particularly to gtie up the city of Argos belonging lo the 
Achaean league, which Philip bad surrendered to him, no course 
at last nas left to jnarmnmus but to have war dedared ngains* 

- ♦«hber<hie/taui, who reckoned on the well 

. • -*' t on th* 

used to 

it^Lu c ^ 

at a meat diet m Connth, and hioniuuuus u 


of Lacedaemonnn emigrants uiiuti », 

king of Sparta (JCg) In oitfer to crush hts ontigoniit imne 
diatelv by an oterwhelmmg supenont) of force, no le*i thm 
eooeo men were brought into the field, and, the other to^s 
bems disitfarded, the rapttal itseU •m at once nmlnl. K' 
the desir^ result was not attained N'ftbts had sent nta ff’' 
field a considenble arm) amounting to 15 000 men, of whom 
5000 were mcrcenancs, and he had confiirred his rule air«s 
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bv a complete reign of terror — by the execution en masse of the 
officers and inhabitants of the country whom he suspected. 
Even when he himself after the first successes of the Roman 
army and fleet resolved to yield and to accept the comparatively 
favourable terms of peace proposed by Flamininus, “ the people,” 
that is to say the gang of robbers whom Nabis had domiciled in 
Sparta, not without reason apprehensive of a reckoning after the 
■sdctory, and deceived by accompanying lies as to the nature of 
the terms of peace and as to the advance of the Aetolians and 
Asiatics, rejected the peace offered by the Roman general, so 
that the struggle began anew. A battle took place in front of 
the walls and an assault was made upon them; they were 
already scaled by the Romans, when the setting on fire of the 
captured streets compelled the assailants to retire. 

At last the obstinate resistance came to an end. Sparta 
retained its independence and was neither compelled to receive 
back the emigrants nor to join the Achaean league; even the 
existing monarchical constitution, and Nabis himself, were left 
intact. On the other hand Nabis had to cede his foreign pos- 
sessions, Argos, Messene, the Cretan cities, and the whole coast 
besides; to bind himself neither to conclude foreign alliances, 
nor to wage war, nor to keep any other vessels than two open 
boats; and lastly to disgorge all his plunder, to give to the 
Romans hostages, and to pay to them a war-contribution. The 
towns on the Laconian coast were given to the Spartan emigrants, 
and this new community, who named themselves the “free 
Laconians,” in contrast to the monarchically governed Spartans, 
were directed to enter the Achaean league. The emigrants did 
not receive back their property, as the district assigned to them 
was regarded as a compensation for it; it was stipulated on the 
other hand, that their wives and children should not be detained 
in Sparta against their will. The Achaeans, although by this 
arrangement they gained the accession of the free Laconians as 
well as Argos, were yet far from content; they had expected 
that the dreaded and hated Nabis would be superseded, that 
the emigrants would be brought back, and that the Achaean 
symmachy would be extended to the whole Peloponnesus. Un- 
prejudiced persons, however, will not fail to see that Flamininus 
managed these difficult affairs as fairly and justly as it was 
possible to manage them where two political parties, both charge- 
able with unfairness and injustice, stood opposed to each other. 
With the old and deep hostility subsisting between the Spartans 
and Achaeans, the incorporation of Sparta into the Achaean 

M. — II T 
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league nouW have been equivalent to placing Spina und-r 
the Achaean yoke, a course no less contrary to equit) than to 
prudence The restitution of the emigrants, and the complete 
restoration of a go^emment that had been set aside /or tnentv 
years, •nould only ha^e substituted one reign of terror for 
another, the plan adopted by Flammmus was the ri'^ht on-, 
just because it failed to satisfy either of the extiTme'’pa”i« 
At length thorough provision appeared to be made that the 
Spartan system of robbery by sea and land should cease, and 
that the government there, sudi as it was should prove trouble- 
some only to Its own subjects It is possible that Flamminus, 
•who knew Nabis and could not but be aware how desirab'e it 
was that he should personally be superseded, omitted to take 
such a step from the mere desire to ha\ e done wnth the matter 
and not to mar the faic impression of his successes b> complica 
tions that might be prolonged beyond all calculation, it is 
possible, moreover, that he sought to prrsene Sparta as a 
counterpoise to the power of the Achaean confederacy in the 
Peloponnesus But the /ormer objection relates to n point of 
secondary importance, and as to the latter view , it is far from 
probable that the Romans condescended to fear the Achaeans 
Peace was thus established, externally at least, among the 
petty Greek states But the internal condition ol the several 
Communities also furnished employment to the Roman arbiter 
The Boeotians openly displayed their Macedonian tendenacs, 
even after the expulsion of the Macedonians from Greece, 
although Flammmus had at Iheir request allowed the Doeotians 
who were m the ser^^ce of Philip to re’um home, Brachyllas, 
the most decided partisan of Macedonia, was cfcctcd to ife 
presidency of the Boeotian confederaev, and Flamimnus was 
otherwise irritated in every way He bore it with unparaUefed 
patience , but the Boeotians fncndly to Rome, who knew wftat 
awaited them after the departure of the Romans, dfiemvncd 
to put Brachvllas to death, and Flammmus, whose pemwstan 
they deemed it necessary to ask, at least did not forbid them 
Brachvllas was accordingly killed, upon which the Boco’iars 
were not content with prosecuting the murderers, tut Uy in 
wait for the Roman soldiers passing smgU or in small 
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collected the nearest troops and besieged cofoiir i u 

they betook themselves to entreaty, Flamnnus m reVity 
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desisted on the intercession of the Achaenns and Athenians, 
exacting but a very moderate fine from tliosc who were guilty; 
and although the ^lacedonian party remained continuously at 
the lielm in the petty province, the Romans met their puerile 
opposition simply wi'di the forbearance of superior power. In 
the rest of Greece Flamininus contented himself with exerting 
bis influence, so far as he could do so without violence, over the 
internal ailairs especially of the newly-freed communities; with 
placing the councils and courts in the hands of the more wealthy 
and bringing the anti-Macedonian party to the helm; and with 
attaching as much as possible the civic commonwealths to the 
Roman interest, by adding everything, which in each community 
should have fallen by martial law to the Romans, to the common 
property of the city concerned. The work was finished in the 
spring of jJiq-; IHamininus once more iisscmblcd the deputies 
of all the Greek communities at Corinth, exhorted them to a 
rational and moderate use of the freedom conferred on them, 
and requested as the only return for the kindness of the Romans, 
tliat they would within thirty days send to him the Italian 
captives who had been sold into Greece during the Hannibalic 
war. Then he evacuated the last fortresses in which Roman 
garrisons were stationed, Demetrias, Chalcis along with the 
smaller forts dependent upon it in Euboea and Acrocorinthus— 
thus practically giving the lie to the assertion of the Aetolians 
that Rome had inherited from Philip the “ fetters ” of Greece 
— and departed homeward with all the Roman troops and the 
liberated captives. 

It is only contemptible disingenuousness or weakly senti- 
mentality, which can fail to perceive that the Romans were 
entirely in earnest in the liberation of Greece; and the reason 
why the plan so nobly projected resulted in so wretched a struc- 
ture, is to be sought only in the complete moral and political 
disorganisation of the Hellenic nation. It was no small matter, 
that a mighty nation should have suddenly with its powerful 
arm brought the land, which it had been accustomed to regard 
as its primitive home and as the shrine of its intellectual and 
higher interests, into the possession of full freedom, and should 
have conferred on every community in it deliverance from foreign 
taxation and foreign garrisons and the unlimited right of self- 
government; it is mere paltriness that sees in this nothing save 
political calculation. Political calculation suggested to the 
Romans the possibility of liberating Greece; it was converted 
into a reality by the Hellenic sympathies that were at that time 
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indescribably powerful in Borne, and abo\*e all in Flamlninus 
himself. If the Romans are liable to any reproach, it is that all 
of them, and in particular Flamininus who osercame the well- 
founded scruples of the senate, allowxd the magic charm of the 
Hellenic name to prevent them from peireiving^ in all its e.xtcnt 
the wretched character of the Greel: states of that period, and 
from putting a stop at once to the proceedings of communities 
who, owing to the impotent antipa&ies that pre\-ai1cd alike in 
their internal and their mutual relations, neither knew how to act 
nor how to keep quiet. As things stood, it w as really ncccssar)* 
at once to put an end to such a freedom, equally pitiful and 
pernicious, by means of a superior power permanently present 
on the spot 5 the feeble poUq-* of seniunent, with all its apparent 
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herself also suffered from the effects of this indecision. ,The 
tvar with Antiochus would not haw arisen but for the political 
blunder of liberating Greece, and it would not ha\t been 
dangerous but for the military blunder of withdrawing the 
pamsons from the principal fortresses on the European frontier. 
HUtorj* has a Kemesis for e\*e^ sin— for an impotent craving 
niter freedom, as well as for an injudicious generosity. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE WAR WITH ANTIOCHUS OF ASIA 

In the kingdom of Asia the diadem of the Seleucidae had 
been worn since by king Antiochus the Third, the great- 
great-grandson of the founder of the d3masty. He had, like 
Philip, begun to reign at nineteen years of age, and had dis- 
played sufficient energy and enterprise, especially in his first 
campaigns in the East, to warrant his being without ludicrous 
impropriety addressed in courtly style as “ the Great.” He 
had succeeded — ^more, however, through the negligence of his 
opponents and of the Egyptian Philopator in particular, than 
through any ability of his own — in restoring in some degree the 
integrity of the monarchy, and in reuniting with his crown first 
the eastern satrapies of Media and Parthyene, and then the 
separate state which Achaeus had founded on this side of the 
Taurus in Asia Minor. A first attempt to wrest from the 
Egyptians the coast of Syria, the loss of which he sorely felt, had, 
in the year of the battle of the Trasimene lake, met with a 
bloody repulse from Philopator at Raphia; and Antiochus had 
taken good care not to resume the contest with Egypt, so long 
as a man — even though he were but an indolent one — occupied 
the Egyptian throne. But, after Philopator’s death the 

right moment for crushing Egypt appeared to have arrived ; with 
that view Antiochus entered into concert with Philip, and had 
throvra himself upon Coele-S3Tia, while Philip attacked the 
cities of Asia Minor. When the Romans interposed in that 
quarter, it seemed for a moment as if Antiochus would make 
common cause with Philip against them — the course dictated 
by the position of affairs, as well as by the treaty of alliance. 
But, not far-seeing enough to repel at once with all his energy 
any interference whatever by the Romans in the affairs of the 
East, Antiochus thought that his best course was to take advan- 
tage of the subjugation of Philip by the Romans (which might 
easily be foreseen), in order to secure the kingdom of Egypt, 
which he had previously been willing to share with Philip, for 
himself alone. Notwithstanding the intimate relations of Rome 
with the court of Alexandria and her royal ward, the senate by 
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no means mtended to be m realitj*, what it was m name, hU 
"guardian,” drmJy resoK’cd to giv'e itself no concern about 
Asiatic aflfairs except in case of extreme nccesaiu , and to limit 
the sphere of the Roman power by the Pillars of Hercules and 
the Hellespont, it allowed the great i.ing to taXe his course He 
himself did not probably cont^plate m earnest the conquest 
of Egypt proper— which was more easily talked of than achio'ed 
— but he contemplated the subjugation of the foreign possessions 
of Egypt one after another, and at once attacked those m Ciltcta 
as well as m Syria and Palestine. The great nctory, which he 
gamed in over the Eg>'ptian general Soopas at Mount 
Panmm near the sources of the Jordan, not only gave him com- 
plete possession of that region as far as the frontier 0! Egypt 
proper, but so terrified the Egy-ptian guardians of the >oung 
king that, to prevent Antiochus from invading Egypt, they sub- 
mitted to a peace and sealed it by the betrothal of their ward 
to Cleopatra the daughter of Antiochus When he had thus 
“ • •. ♦«-- xar, that 
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„ j >n of the 
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of Philip, to Antiochus under the peace, and had rcnouncttl 
their foreign possessions generally in Antiochus’ favour— and 
to recover the Greeks of Asia Minor as a vihole to his empire 
At the same time a strong Synan land army asvcmb’ed m 
Sardes 

Tbis enterprise hid an indirect bearing on the Ronans, wt 0 
• • _ -4^ Philip should withdraw hi» 


constitution unimpaiicu,ui(u • 

taking possession of them in Philip’s place \ttalus aim U ' 
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Roman war Tlic norc energetic Rhodaas oen d'm.arnf n 
king Antiochus, when m the spnng of f { ? In appeared 
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the coast of Asia Jlinor, that they would regard its passing 
beyond the Chelidonian islands (off the Lycian coast) as a 
declaration of war; and, when Antiochus did not regard the 
threat, they, emboldened by the accounts that had just arrived 
of the battle of Cynoscephalae, had immediately begun the war 
and had actually protected against the king the most important 
of the Carian cities, Caunus, Halicarnassus, and Myndus, and 
the island of Samos. Most of the half-free cities had submitted 
to Antiochus, but some of them, more especially the important 
cities of Smyrna, Alexandria Troas, and Lampsacus, had, on 
learning the discomfiture of Philip, likewise taken courage to 
resist the Syrian; and their urgent entreaties were combined 
with those of the Rhodians. 

It admits of no doubt, that Antiochus, so far as he was at all 
capable of forming a resolution and adhering to it, had already 
made up his mind not only to attach to his empire the Egyptian 
possessions in Asia, but also to make conquests on his own 
behalf in Europe and, if not to seek, at any rate to risk on that 
account a war with Rome. The Romans had thus every reason 
to comply with that request of their allies, and to interfere 
directly in Asia; but they showed little inclination to do so. 
They not only delayed as long as the Macedonian war lasted, 
and gave to Attains nothing but the protection of diplomacy 
(which, so far, proved in the first instance effective); but even 
after their victory, while they doubtless spoke as though the 
cities which had been in the hands of Ptolemy and Philip ought 
not to be taken possession of by Antiochus, and while the free- 
dom of the Asiatic cities, Abydus, Cius, and Myrina, figured in 
Roman documents, they took not the smallest step to give 
effect to it, and allowed king Antiochus to employ the favourable 
opportunity presented by the withdrawal of the Macedonian 
garrisons to introduce his own. In fact, they even went so far 
as to submit to his landing in Europe in the spring of -fl c- and 
invading the Thracian Chersonese, where he occupied Sestus 
and Madytus and spent a considerable time in the chastisement 
of the Thracian barbarians and the restoration of the destroyed 
Lysimachia, v/hich he had selected as his chief stronghold 
and as the capital of the newly instituted satrapy of Thrace. 
Flamininus indeed, who was entrusted with the conduct of these 
affairs, sent to the king at Lysimachia envoys, who talked of the 
integrity of the Egyptian temtory and of the freedom of all the 
Hellenes; but nothing came 'of it. The king talked in reply of 
his undoubted legal title to the ancient kingdom of Lysimachus 
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conquered by his ancestor Sdeucus^ e>'«plajncd that he tos em- 
ployed not m making temtonal acquisitions but onl) in preserv- 
ing the integrity of his hefeditar\ dominions, and declmed ihe 
intervention of the Romans m his disputes svith the cities subject 
to him m Asia Minor With justice he was enabled to add that 
peace had already been concluded svjth Egjpt, and that the 
Romans were thus deprived of any formal pretext for interfer- 
ing ‘ The sudden return of the fang to Asia occasioned by a 
false report of the death of the young fang of Egypt, and the 
projects which it suggested of a landing m Cyprus or cicn ot 
Alexandna, led to the breaking oft of the confertnccs wnihout 
coming to any conclusion, still less producing anv result In 
the following year, Antiochus returned to Lysiriiachia with 


Ephesus , and the singularly honourable reception accorded to 
the exile was equivalent to a declaration of war agamst Rome 
Isevertheless Flamminus m the spring of withdrew all the 
Roman garrisons from Greece This was under the existing 
circtimstaoccs at least a mischievous error, if not a criminal 
acting m opposition to his owm better knowledge, for we cannot 
dismiss the idea that Flaminmus, m order to carry home wath 
him the undimmished glory of having wholly terminated the 
war and liberated Hellas, contented himself with superficullv 
cotenng up for the moment the smouldering embers of revolt 
and war The Roman statesman might perhapv be right, when 
he pronounced any attempt to bring Greece directly under the 
^ dominion of the Romans, and nnv intervention of the Romans 
m Asiatic affairs, to be a political blunder, but the opposition 
fermenting m Greece, the feeble nrrogance of the Asutic krg, 
the residence, at the Svnan head-quarters, of the bitter cier-y 
of the Romms who had already nused the ^\est inarms as \nst 
Rome — all these were clear signs ot the approach of a ftwh 
appeal to arms on the p^rt of the Hellenic Kast, which wwW 
necessarily seek at least to transfer Greece from the c^tfnt^^lp 
of Rome to that of the sUics opposed to Rome, ard, if U is 
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object should be attained, would immediatelj’^ e.vtend the circle 
ot its operations. It is plain that Rome could not allow this to 
take place. IMicn Plamininus, ignoring all these sure indica- 
tions of war, withdrew the garrisons from Greece, and yet at 
the same time made demands on the king of Asia which he had 
no intention of employing his army to support, he overdid his 
part in words as much as he fell short in action, and forgot his 
duty as a general and as a citizen in the indulgence of his personal 
vanity — a vanity which wished to enjoy the credit of having 
conferred peace on Rome and freedom on the Greelis of both 
continents. 

Antiochus employed the unexpected respite in strengthening 
his position at home and his relations with his neighbours before 
beginning the war — ^in which he was the more resolved to engage, 
the more the enemy appeared to procrastinate. He now (rchf) 
gave his daughter Cleopatra, previously betrothed, in marriage 
to the young king of Eg)'pt. That he at the same time promised 
to restore the provinces wrested from his son-in-law, was after- 
wards affirmed on the part of Egypt, but probably without 
warrant; at any rate the land remained actually attached to the 
Syrian kingdom.^ He offered to restore to Eumenes, w’ho had 
in succeeded his father Attains on the throne of ]?crgamus, 
the towns taken from him, and to give him also one of his 
daughters in marriage, if he would abandon the Roman alliance. 
In like manner he bestowed a daughter on Ariarathes, king of 
Cappadocia, and gained the Galatians by presents, while he 
reduced by arms the Pisidians who were constantly in revolt, 
and other small tribes. Extensive privileges were granted to 
the Byzantines; respecting the cities in /^ia Minor, the king 
declared that he would concede the independence of the old 
free cities such as Rhodes and Cyzicus, and would be content in 
the case of the others with a mere formal recognition of his 
supremacy; he even gave them to understand that he was ready 
to submit to the arbitration of the Rhodians. In European 
Greece he could safely count on the Aetolians, and he hoped to 
induce Philip again to take up arms. In fact, a plan of Hannibal 

^ For tins we have the testimony of Polybius (sxviii. i), v/hich the sequel 
of the history of Judaea completely confirms; Eusebius (p. 117, Mai) is 
mistaken in making Philometor ruler of Syria. We certainly find that 
about farmers of the Syrian taxes made their payments at Alexandria 
{Joseph, xii. 4, 7) ; but this doubtless took place without detriment to the 
rights of sovereignty, simply because the dowry of Cleopatra constituted 
a charge on those revenues; and from this very circumstance probably 
arose the subsequent dispute. 
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obtained the royal approval, according to atuch he to to rc<ei« 
from Antiochus a fleet of roo sad and a land aimv of loooo 


. .V, V-vsH-,. 


the way for an appeal to arras "there (p 1S9) Finally, 
results were antzcjpated from the Spanish insurrection, which, 
at the time when Hannibal left Carthage, was at its hclnht 
(p 197) 

Uhllet^-'^ at. ^ _ c t ! , • 

Rome, It ■ . ; , i 

in the cn ■ , . • *. • - 


should advance mto Greece. Their pohc>‘ is briefly exprcsiwl 
in the reply, which their strete^us gave soon a/ienvards to 
Flamininus, when he requested a copy of the declaration of war 
against Rome: that he would deliver it to him m person, when 
the Aetolian army should encamp bv the Tiber. The Actolians 
acted as the agents of the S>nan king of Greece and deceived 
both parties, by representing to the king that all the |{cl!«iei 
were tvaiting with open arms to receive him as their true dc~ 
Inerer, and by telling those in Greece who were disposed to 
listen to them that the landing o! the king was nMrcr than it 
was m reality Thus they actually succeeded in irduring th^ 
foolish obstinacy of Nabis to break the peace and to rekindle in 
Greece the flame of war two >ears after namininus*i departure, 
in the spring of but in doing so they missed their a&n. 
Kabis attacked G> thmni, one of the tovs-ns of the free l^ronurj 
that by the last treaty had been annexed to the Ac/iaean fngue, 
and took it, but the expenenced tlraugus of the Achaevni, 
Philopoemcn, defeated him at the IJarliosthenun mountauns, 
and the tj rant brought back barely a fourth part of hii army to 
his capital, in which Philopoemcn shut him up As such a cm* 
mcnccmcnt vvas no suflicient mtlucement for .\ntwxhuj to cir’"' 
to Europe, the xVctoIuns resolvxd top<»vc5i thcmsphrsoffpartj, 
Qialas, and Demetrus, and bv gaming these imporMo; towi 
to prevail upon the king to embark, fn the t'rst pfa-'e tl'*/ 
thought to become masters of Sjurta, b> arrang— t tlvit 
Actolun Alexamenus should irarch with rcoo men nio th' 
town under pretext of bmgmg a contmgen*. w tcr-s cf ibr 
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alliance, and should embrace the opportunity of m\ 
with Nabis and of occupying the town. This Avas^LV 
Nabis was killed at a review of the troops; but,p 
Aetolians dispersed to plunder the town, the Laced' 
found time to rally and slew them to a man. The cit} 
induced by Philopoemen to join the Achaean league. \ 
able project of the Aetolians had thus not only deserved 
but had precisely the opposite effect of uniting almost 
Peloponnesus in the hands of the other party. It fat 
better with them at Chalcis, for the Roman party there \ 
the citizens of Eretria and Carvstus in Euboea, who were 


able to Rome, to render seasonable aid against the A 
and the Chalcidian exiles. On the other hand the occ 


of Demetrias was successful, for the JIagnetes to whom u 
had been assigned were, not without reason, appreherisiv\ 
it had been promised by the Romans to Philip as a prii 
return for his aid against Antiochus; several squadrons 
Aetolian horse moreover managed to steal into the town un^ 
the pretext of escorting Eurylochus, the recalled head of th 
opposition to Rome. Thus the Magnetes passed over, partly oi 
their own accord, partly by compulsion, to the side of the 
Aetolians, and the latter did not fail to make good use of the 
fact at the court of the Seleucid, 


Antiochus took his resolution. A rupture with Rome, in 
spite of endeavours to postpone it by the diplomatic expedient 
of embassies, could no longer be avoided. As early as the spring 
of xg-j Flamininus, Avho continued to have the decisive voice in 
the senate as to Eastern affairs, Ijad expressed the Roman 
ultimatum to the envoys of the king, Menippus and Hegesianax; 
viz., that he should either evacuate Europe and dispose of Asia 
at his pleasure, or retain Thrace and submit to the Roman 
protectorate over Smyrna, Lampsacus, and Alexandria Troas. 
These demands had been again discussed at Ephesus, the chief 
stronghold and head-quarters of the king in Asia ]\Iinor, in the 
spring of -fg-S-, between Antiochus and the envoys of the senate, 
Publius Sulpicius and Publius Villius; and they had separated 
with the conviction on both sides that a peaceful settlement was 
no longer possible. Thenceforth war was resolved on in Rome, 
In that very summer of a Roman fleet of 30 sail, with 3000 
soldiers on board, under Aulus Atilius Serranus appeared off 
Gythium, where their arrival accelerated the conclusion of the 
treaty between the Achaeans and Spartans; the eastern coasts 
of Sicily and Italy were strongly garrisoned, so as to be sr 
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ot ~ any attempts at a landing; a land army was crpected 
frc ce m the autumn. In the spring ot ^ 5 J Flammmus. by 
ini of the senate, had \isited Greece to thwart the intn-njcs 
opposite party, and to counteract as far as possible^hs 
wY/Iects of the ill-tuncd evacuation of the countr>. The 
tH>'‘<nns had already gone so far as formally to declare vsar in 
re r rfiet against Rome But Flammmus succeeded m prescrv • 
a' Chalcis to the Romans by throwing into it a garrison of 500 
(uaeans and 500 Pergamenes. He made on attempt also to 
co\ er Demetrias , and the Ma^ctes wa\ered. Though some 
)wns in Asu Jtmor, which Antiochus had proposed to subdue 

>efnre hemnn«nf» c»tii KaM « 1 


vessels and troops which were at hand— he had but 40 decked 
vessels and 10,000 infantry, along with 500 horse and 6 elephants 
— and started from the Thmciaa Oicrsonese for Greece, where 
he landed m the autumn of 45^ at Ptcleum on the Pagasacan 
gulf, and immediately occupied the adjoining Demetnas. About 
the same time a Roman army of nearly 25,000 men under the 
praetor Marcus Baebms landed at A^IIonta. The war ^as 
thus begun on both sides 

Evctythtng depended on the extent to v\hich tfut compre- 
hensively planned coalition against Rome, of which Antiochus 
came forward as the hetd, might be realised. M to the plan, 
first of all, of stimng up enemies to the Romans in Carthage 
’ Italy, It was the fate of Hannibal at the court of Ephesus, 

. through his whole career, to have projected hw noble and 
lofty schemes for the behoof of people narrow-minded and mean. 
Nothing was done towards tbcir execution, c.TCcpt that sore 
Catthagmian patriots were compromised; no choice wav Ir(t 
to the Carthvgmians but to show unconditional sul»mi<s>on to 
Rome. The camarilla would have nothing to do with Hannibal 
—he was too inconveniently great for court rabsh, and, afier 
having tried all sorts of absurd expedients— such as acnisrg 
the general, with whose name the Romans frightened tfrtr 
children, of concert with the Roman cnvo)S— tbev' juetteded 
in pemnding .Vntiochu? the Great, who like all cmgm.'Vant 
monarchs plumed himscU greatly on hu mdcprrdencc and was 
influenced by nothing so easdv os by the fear of frmg ruM* 
into the wise bclrf tliat he oueht not to al'ow htrteP tu fw 
thrown into the shade by so ilLstrwus a man. Accofdrg’ir 
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it was in solemn council resolved that the Phoenician sho\ 
employed in future only for subordinate enterprises aii 
giving advice — with the reservation, of course, that that a\ 
should never be followed. Hannibal revenged himself oil 
mob of courtiers by accepting every commission and brill ia\ 
executing all. \ 

In Asia Cappadocia adhered to the great king; Prusias\ 
Bithynia on the other hand took, as usual, the side of t\ 
stronger. King Eumenes remained faithful to the old policy A 
his house, which was now at length to yield to him its true fruiti 
He had not onl}' persisted in refusing the offers of Anliochu.s\ 
but- had constantly urged the Romans to a war, from which he 
anticipated the aggrandisement of his kingdom. The Rhodians 
and Byzantines likewise joined their old iiJlies. Eg}'pt too took 
the side of Rome and offered support in supplies and men; 
which, however, the Romans did not accept. 

In Europe the result mainly depended on the position 
which Philip of Jfacedonia would take up. True policy ought 
perhaps to have induced him, notwithstanding all the injuries 
or shortcomings of the past, to unite with Antiochus. But 
Philip was ordinarily influenced not by such considerations, 
but by his likings and dislikings; and his hatred was naturally 
directed much more against the faithless ally, who had left him 
to contend alone with the common enemy, had sought merely 
to seize his own .share in the spoil, and had become a burden- 
some neighbour to him in Thrace, than against the conqueror, 
who had treated him respectfully and honourably. Antiochus 
had, moreover, given deep offence to the hot temper of Philip 
by the setting up of absurd pretenders to the Macedonian crown, 
and by the ostentatious burial of the Macedonian bones bleach- 
ing at Cvnoscephalae. Philip therefore placed his whole force 
with cordial zeal at the disposal of the Romans. 

The second power of Greece, the Achaean league, adhered no 
less decidedly than the first to the alliance with Rome. Of the 
smaller powers, the Thessalians and the Athenians held by 
Rome; among the latter an Achaean garrison introduced by 
Flamininus into the citadel brought the patriotic party, which 
was somewhat numerous, to reason. The Epirots exerted them- 
selves to keep on good terms, if possible, with both parties. 
Thus, in addition to the Aetolians and the Magnetes who were 
joined by a portion of the neighbouring Perrhaebians, Antiochus 
was supported only by Amynander, the weak king of the Atha- 
manes, who allowed himself to be dazzled by foolish desians on 
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the Macedonian crov\-n, by the Boeotans, whom the 

party opposed to Rome was stdl at the helm, and b> the Elearw 
and Messenians m the Peloponnesus, who w-erc jn the habit of 
taking part with the Aetohans agamst the Achacans This was 
indeed a hopeful beginning, and the Ulle ol commander m- 
chief with absolute power, which the Aetohans decreed to the 
great king, seemed insult added to injur> There had been, 
just as usual, deception on both sides Instead of the countless 
hordes of Asia, the king brought up a force scarce!) h'llf as 
strong as an ordinaiy consular arm> , and instead of the open 
iirms With which all Hellenes were to welcome their dclucrer 
from the Roman )oke, one or two bands of klephts and some 
dissolute bodies of citizens fraternised with the king 
Tor the moment, indeed, Antiochus anticipated the Romans 
in Greece proper Chalcis was garrisoned by the Greek allies of 
the Romans, and refused the first summons, but the fortress 
surrendered when Antiochus adianccd with all his force, and a 
Roman division, which arrwed too late to occupj jt, w-w anni 
hilatcd b) Antiochus at Delmm huboea w-as thus lost to the 
Romans Antiochus also made on attempt in w inter, m concert 
with the Aetohans and Acamamans, to gam TlicsiaK, Thcr- 
mopjlae was occupied, Pherae and other towns were taken, 
but Appms Oaudms came op with sooo men from Apollonia, 
relics ed lansa, and took up his position there Antiochus, 
tired of the w inter campaign, preferred to return to hit pleasant 
quarters at Gialcis, where the time was spent meml), ftnd tl •" 
king even, in spue of his fifU jears and his warlike schemes, 
mamed a fair Chaladian So the winter of JS’ pasted, 
unout Antiochus doing much more than sending letters hithe'^ 
and thither through Greece he svoged war — a Roman errer 
remarked — bs means of pen one! ink 
In the beginning of spnng fSJ the Romm stafl amicd at 
Apollotin l*he commander - in - chief sr\s Mam-s 

. » - * — 't-ral feared Imth 

iral was Cu-* 

• Marcus I'ortus 

. is Flaccui, 

after the old Roman wont did not diwlam, altrough the) 1 j| 
been consuls, to re-enter the arm) as simp'e comm-m fts 1 1 
legions Tlic> brought with them remhweenmU in ips an-l 
men, mefudmg Aum dian casil/j nnd Jab) an e’fpf ants seM ly 
Sfassmssa, and the permission ol the serwte to attep’ a *i^ -'y 
troops Uj the rumber of 5000 from tf c extra Ital n al s-> 
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that the whole number of the Roman forces were raised to about 
40^000 men. The king, who in the beginning of spring had gone 
to the Aetolians and had thence made an aimless expedition to 
Acarnania, on learning the arrival of Glabrio, returned to his 
head-quarters to begin the campaign in earnest. But through 
his own inconceivable negligence and that of his lieutenants in 
Asia no reinforcements reached him, so that he had nothing but 
the weak army — ^now further decimated by sickness and deser- 
tion in its dissolute winter-quarters — with which he had landed 
at Pteleum in the autumn of the previous year. The Aetolians 
too, who had professed to send such enormous numbers into the 
field, now, when their support was of moment, brought to their 
commander-in-chief no more than 4000 men. The Roman 
troops had already begun operations in Thessaly, where the van- 
guard in concert with the Macedonian army drove the garrisons 
of Antiochus out of the Thessalian towns and occupied the terri- 
tory of the Athamanes. The consul with the main army 
followed ; the whole force of the Romans assembled at Larisa. 

Instead of returning Avith all speed to Asia and evacuating 
the field before an enemy in every respect superior, Antiochus 
resolved to entrench himself at Thermopylae, which he had 
occupied, and there to await the arrival of the great army from 
Asia. He himself took up a position in the principal pass, and 
commanded the Aetolians to occupy the mountain-path, by 
Avhich Xerxes had formerly succeeded in turning the Spartans. 
But only half of the Aetolian contingent thought fit to comply 
with this command of the commander-in-chief; the other 2000 
men threw themselves into the neighbouring town of Heraclea, 
where they took no other part in the battle than that of attempt- 
ing during its progress to surprise and plunder the Roman camp. 
Even the Aetolians posted on the heights discharged their duty 
of watching with remissness and reluctance; their post on the 
Callidromus allowed itself to be surprised by . Cato, and the 
Asiatic phalanx, which the consul had meanwhile assailed in 
front, dispersed, when the Romans hastening down the moun- 
tain fell upon its flank. As Antiochus had made no provision 
for any case and had not thought of retreat, the army was de- 
stroyed partly on the field of battle, partly during its flight; 
with difficulty a small band reached Demetrias, and the king 
himself escaped to Ch'alcis with 500 men. He embarked in 
haste for Ephesus; Europe was lost to him all but his posses- 
sions in Thrace, and even the fortresses could be no longer 
defended. Chalcis surrendered to the Romans, and Demetrias 
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to Phihp, who tecei\ed penmssjon— <vs a compensation for the 
conquest of the town of Lamia m Achaia Phthiotis which he 
was on the pomt of accomplishing and then abandoned b^ 
orders of the consul— to rnake himself master of all the com- 
munities that had gone over to Antiochus tn Thcssalj pmper, 
and even of the temtones bordering on Aetolia, the disincls of 
Dolopia and Aperantia All the Greeks that had pronounced in 
favour of Antiochus hastened to make their peace, the Epirots 
humbly besought pardon for their ambiguous conduct, the 
Boeotians surrendered at <liscretion, the Fleans and tfcsseniin.i, 

Achieans The 
' shitnodcpen 
I \sou!d submit 

j * » • eir corps shut 

up in Heradea had been compelled after obstinate resistance to 
Capitulate, attempted to make their peace iMth the sorely pro- 
voked Romans, but the stringent demands of the Roman 
consul, and a consignment of money seasonabK amving from 
Anbo^us, emboldened them once more to breik o/I the negotia- 
tions and to sustain for two whole monilis a siege m Naupaclus 
The town was already reduced to extremities, and its capture or 
capitulation could not hav e been long delay ed, w hen Flamminui, 
constantly striving to save every Hellenic community from the 
worst consequences of its own folly and from the srvtniv of his 
ruder colleagues, mterposeil and arranged m the first iniianCe 
an armistice on toferaWe terms Tins terminated, at J'^ast lo- 
the moment, all resistance m Greece 

A more senous war was impending in Asia— a war which 
ared of a veiy hazardous character on account not 50 much 
of the enemy as of the great distance and the mseruniy cf t^e 
communications with home, while yet, owing to the short 
sighted obstinacy of Antiochus, the struggle could not well fv 
terminated otherwise than by on attack on the enmv n In 
own country Tlic first object wav to secure the sea 7t e 
Roman fleet, which dunng the campaign in Greece was chvrgfi 
with the task of mternipting the communication Utwern Grene 
and Asn ^ftnor, and which hvtf been svtccei^M af^TtiS {ftc tir'-e 

A«tanc tr3"*7»^ 
cpi'a 

I vlfn* 

of all in dnving the enemy’s fleet out of if e \eg''an ‘‘♦’a ft Itv 
n the harbour of fyssus on thrsoalliern s’ nre of the in'ig’it of 
land that projects from fonu towards Chios, ihl'f^' t * 
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Roman fleet proceeded in search of it, consisting of seventy-five 
Roman, twenty-four Pergamene, and six Carthaginian, decked 
vessels under the command of Gaius Livius. The Syrian 
admiral, Polyxenidas, a Rhodian emigrant, had only seventy 
decked vessels to oppose to it; but, as the Roman fleet still 
expected the ships of Rhodes, and as Polyxenidas relied on the 
superior seaworthiness of his vessels, those of Tyre and Sidon in 
particular, he immediately accepted battle. At the outset the 
Asiatics succeeded in sinking one of the Carthaginian vessels: 
but, when they came to grapple, Roman valour prevailed, and 
it was owing solely to the swiftness of their rowing and sailing 
that the enemy lost no more than twenty-three ships. During 
the pursuit the Roman fleet was joined by twenty-flve ships 
from Rhodes, and the superiority of the Romans in those waters 
was now doubly decisive. The enemy’s fleet thenceforth kept 
the shelter of the harbour of Ephesus, and, as it could not be 
induced to risk a second battle, the fleet of the Romans and 
allies broke up for the winter; the Roman ships of war proceeded 
to the harbour of Cane in the neighbourhood of Pergamus. 

Both parties were busy during the winter in preparing for the 
next campaign. The Romans sought to gain over the Greeks 
of Asia Minor; Smyrna, which had pcrsevcringly resisted all 
the attempts of the king to get possession of it, received the 
Romans with open arms, and the Roman party gained the 
ascendancy in Samos, Chios, Erythrae, Clazomenae, Phocaea, 
Cyme, and other places. Antiochus was resolved, if possible,, 
to prevent the Romans from crossing to Asia, and with that 
view he made zealous naval preparations — employing Polyx- 
enidas to fit out and augment the fleet stationed at Ephesus, 
and Hannibal to equip a new fleet in Lycia, Syria, and Phoenicia; 
while he further collected in Asia Minor a powerful land army 
from all regions of his extensive empire. Early next year ({’-§ J) 
the Roman fleet resumed its operations. Gaius Livius left the 
Rhodian fleet — ^which had appeared in good time this year, 
numbering thirty-six sail — to observe that of the enemy in the 
offing of Ephesus, and went with the greater portion of the 
Roman and Pergamene vessels to the Hellespont in accordance 
with his instructions, to pave the way for the passage of the 
land army by the capture of the fortresses there. Sestus was 
already occupied and Abydus reduced to extremities, when the 
news of the defeat of the Rhodian fleet recalled him. ‘The 
Rhodian admiral Pausistratus, lulled into security by the repre- 
sentations' of his countryman that he wished to des''’'^- 
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AnOochus, had alloned himself to be suipmed m the harbour 
of Samos, he himself fell, and all his \*essels were destrojtd 
except e J^hodian and two Cban ships, Samos, I’hocaea, and 
Cyme on hearing the news went over to Scleucus, who held the 
chief command by land m those pro^nnees for hjs father But 
when the Roman fleet arnwd paftl> from Cane, partU from the 
Hellespont, and was after some time jomed by twentj new ships 
of the Rhodians at Samos, Pol>’xenida5 nas once more cunt* 
polled to shut himself up m the harbour of Ephesus As he 
declined the offered na\al battle, and as, owing to the smill 
numbers of the Roman force, on attack b> land was out of tfie 
question, nothmg remained for the Roman fleet but to take up 
Its position m like manner at Samos A diMsion mcanwhiJc 
proceeded to Patara on the L\aan coast, partlj to rclieic the 
Rhodians from the \ery troublesome attacks that were dirccieil 
against them from that quarter, parti) and chief!) to presrnt 
the hostile fleet, which llanmbai was expected to bring up, 
from entenng the Aegean Sea. UTien the squadron sent ngnmst 
Patara achie\ed nothing, the new admiral Lucius Aemilius 
RcgiUus, who h.ad armed with twcnl) war n’CsscIs from Rome 
and had rehet-ed Gaius Linus at Simos, w-os so indignant that 
he proceeded thither wth the whole fleet, his ofTicers with iIifTI* 
cult) succeeded, while tliey were on their \o)'ige, in making 
him understand that the pnmary object was not the conquest 
of Patara but the command of '' * ' — •* 

him to return to Samos Or • 

Scleucus had in the meanwhile • • 

while Antiochus with his chief 

It territory and the possessions of the M) tilcnacms on the nain* 
/land, they hoped to crush the bated Attahds, before Roman aid 
appeared The Roman fleet went to Flaca and th" port of 
Adram)ttmm to help their all), but, ns the admiral want'd 
troops, he accompIuihM nothing Perpmus itemed lost, but 
the loxit) and negligincc with which the siege was canlutr/J 
allowed Eumcnes to throw into the citN Achsean auxiltarv's 
under Diophanes, whose bold and successful I'ttl'cs compeMI 
the Gallic mercenaries^ whom Antiochus had entrusted with tV 
siege, to nis" it. In the southern waters too lU pn jfctf of 
Antiochus were frustrated Th' equi.^d «ni Pd bv 
llmrub-O, after haMng liceu bmg dctaired b\ ti* cunfant 
westerb winds, attempted at length to reach 
at th- moath of ih'- rurjm^Jon.o'f A*r*-nd,s n fVrrp nU tt 
encoontered a Rhcxlun squadron ur *er F ularrui , ar J in t ** 
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battle, which ensued between the two fleets, the- excellence ’of 
the Rhodian ships and naval officers carried the victory over 
Hannibal’s tactics and his numerical superiority. It was the first 
naval battle, and the last battle against Rome, fought by the 
great Carthaginian. The victorious Rhodian fleet then took its 
■station at Patara, and there prevented the intended junction of 
the two Asiatic fleets. In the Aegean Sea the Romano-Rhodian 
fleet at Samos, after being weakened by detaching the Perga- 
mene ships to the Hellespont to support the land army which 
. had arrived there, was in its turn attacked by that of Polyx- 
enidas, who now numbered nine sail more than his opponents. 
On December 23 of the uncorrected calendar, according to the 
corrected calendar about the end of August, in the battle 
took place at the promontory of Myonnesus between Teos and 
Colophon; the Romans broke through the line of the enemy, 
and totally surrounded the left wing, so that they took or sank 
forty-two ships. An inscription in Saturnian verse over the 
temple of the Lares Permarini, which was built in the Campus 
Martius in memory of this victory, for many centuries thereafter 
proclaimed to the Romans how the fleet of the Asiatics had been 
defeated before the eyes of king Antiochus and of all his land 
army, and how the Romans thus “ settled the mighty strife and 
subdued the kings.” Thenceforth the enemy’s ships no longer 
ventured to show themselves on the open sea, and made no 
further attempt to obstruct the crossing of the Roman land 
army. 

The conqueror of Zama had been selected at Rome to conduct 
the war on the Asiatic continent; he practically exercised the 
supreme command for the nominal commander-in-chief, his 
brother Lucius Scipio, whose intellect -vvas insignificant, and 
who had no military capacity. The reserve hitherto stationed 
in Lower Italy was destined for Greece, the army under Glabrio 
for Asia; when it became known who was to command it, 5000 
veterans from the Hannibalic war voluntarily enrolled, to fight 
once more under their beloved leader. In the Roman July, but 
according to the true time in- March, the Scipios arrived’ at the 
army to commence the Asiatic campaign; but they were dis- 
agreeably surprised to find themselves involved, in the first 
instance, in an endless struggle with the desperate Aetolians. 
The senate, finding that Flamininus pushed his boundless con- 
sideration for the Hellenes too far, had left the Aetolians to 
choose between paying an utterly exorbitant war contribution 
and unconditional surrender, and thus had driven them anew to 
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arms; none could tell t^hen this warfare among mountains and 
strongholds would come to an end. Scipio got nd of the incon- 
venient obstacle by concerting a six-months’ armistice, and 
then entered on his march to Asia As the one fleet of the enemy 
was only blockaded m the Aegean Sea, and the other, which 
w as coming up from the south, might daily am^ e there m spite 
of the squadron charged to intercept it, it seemed adMsable to 
take the land route through Macedonia and Thrace and to cross 
the Hellespont. In that direction no real obstacles were to l>c 
anticipated, for Philip of Macedonia might be tniireU depended 
on, Prusias king of Bithjmta was m alliance with the Romans, 
and the Roman fleet could easily establish itself in the straits 
The long and weary march along the coast of Macedonia ard 
Thrace was accomplished without material loss, Philip made 
provision on the one hand for suppl> mg their wants, on the 
other for their fncndlj reception by the Thracian Karlunans 
They had lost so much time how-ei'er, partly with Ui'* Aetolians, 
partlj on the march, that the arm> onl> rcacheil the Thracian 
Chersonese about the time of the battle ol ^lvonncsu^ lJul 
the manellous good fortune of Scinio now m Asia, a« forroetly 
in Spam and Africa, cleared his patn of all difTicuUirs 
On the news of the battle at Mjonnesus Aniiochus 'o eom- 
pUtelv lost his judgment, that m turope he caused the strongU- 
gamsoned and well provisioned fortress of l\simacha to b* 
evacuated by the gamson and by the inhabitants who wvre 
faithfull> devoted to the restorer of their cji>, but forgot enn 
to vathdriw m like manner the garrisons or to dcstros th»' rich 
tnagaimes at Aenus and Maronea, and on the Asutic ctai: 

* he opposed not the slightest resistnncc to the Jandmp of iJ e 
' Ron " ’ • - - r m taking 

his- • ■ ‘ It IS swrcflj d'’ul • 

ful , • • j .»•••« defence of s 

*. ■ ■ . ■ s • *' 


position far from licing, in a military or political point of m"*’, 
secure 

W'hi'c the Romans, after disembarking on th- Anntic *’ % 
pau^crl for some dv\*s to refresh ihem'ebts a^d to By»ait t ' r 
leader who vras detained behim! religious dutic*. 
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Asia Minor that had gone over to Rome ; but Scipio demanded 
the wliole costs of the war and the surrender of all Asia Minor, 
The former terms, he declared, might have been accepted, had 
the army still been before Lysimachia, or even on the European 
side of the Hellespont; but they did not suffice now, when the 
steed felt the bit and Imew its rider. The attempts of the great 
king to purchase peace from his antagonist after the Oriental 
manner by sums of money — ^he offered the half of his year’s 
revenues ! — failed as they deserved ; the proud burgess, in return 
for the gratuitous restoration of his son who had fallen a captive, 
rewarded the great king with the friendly advice to make peace 
on any terms. This was not in reality necessary: had the king 
possessed the resolution to prolong the war and to draw the enemy 
after him by retreating into the interior, a favourable issue was 
still by no means impossible. But Antiochus, irritated by the 
probably intentional arrogance of his antagonist, and too 
indolent for any persevering and consistent warfare, hastened 
with the utmost eagerness to expose his unwieldy, heterogeneous, 
and undisciplined mass of an army to the shock of the Roman 
legions. 

In the valley of the Hermus, near Magnesia at the foot of Mount 
Sipylus not far from Smyrna, the Roman troops fell in with the 
enemy late in the autumn of The force of Antiochus 

numbered close on 80,000 men, of whom 12,000 were cavalry; 
the Romans — ^who had along with them about 5000 Achaeans, 
Pergamenes, and Macedonian volunteers — ^had not nearly half 
that number, but they were so sure of victory, that they did not 
wait for the recovery of their general who had remained behind 
sick at Elaea; Gnaeus Domitius took the command in his stead. 
Antiochus, in order to be able even to place his immense mass 
of troops, formed two divisions. In the first were placed the 
mass of the light troops, the peltasts, bowmen, slingers, the 
mounted archers of the Mysians, Dahae, and Elymaeans, the 
Arabs on their dromedaries, and the scythe-chariots. & the 
second division the heavy cavalry (the Cataphractae, a sort of 
cuirassiers) were stationed on the flanks; next to these, in the 
intermediate division, the Gallic and Cappadocian infantiy; 
and in the very centre of the phalanx armed after the Macedonian 
fashion, 16,000 strong, the flower'of the army, which, however, 
had not room in the narrow space and had to be dra^vn up in 
double files 32 deep. In the space between the two divisions 
were placed 54 elephants, distributed among the companies of the 
phalanx and of the heavy cavalry. The Romans stationed but 
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a few squadrons on the left wmg, vhere the rJ^ erpa\'e protection , 
the mass of the cavalr> and all the light armed ^\•ere placrd on the 
Eumencs, thelegions^toodmthcccntre 
Eumenes began the battle by despatching his archers and 
slmgers against the sej^the chanots s\ith orders to shoot at the 
teams, in •’ short time not onlv nere these thrown into disorder, 
but the camel riders stationed next to them were also earned 
away, and even in the second line the left wng of heas\ ms*aliy 
placed behind fell into confusion Fumenes now threw himself 
with all the Roman cavalr>, numbering 3000 horse, on th** 


also fled The phalanx, whidi had just allowed the light troops 
to pass through and w as preparing to ad\ ance against the Roman 
legions, was hampered b> the attack of the ca\alr) m flank, 
and compelled to stand stiU and to form front on liotli sides— 
a moacment which the depth of its disposition faxoured Ifri 1 
the heaay Asiatic cavalr> licen at hand the bailie might I a\e 
been restored, but the left wing was shattcrwl, and the right, 
led b> 4\ntiochus m person, had dnven licfore it the little di\ i<ion 
of Roman caaalry opposed to it, and had reached the Roman 
camp which was wnth great difficulty defended from its attack 
In this wa\ the caaalry were at the dccisi\c moment afwcnt 
from the scene of action The Romans were careful not to assail 
the phalanx with their legions, but «ent against it the archen 
and slmgers, not one of whose missiles failed to lake efTrci cn 
the densely crowded mass The phalanx ncicrthelcss tchrrd 
slowlj and m good order, tiH the elephants itationecf n fie 
mtcrstices became frightened and broke the ranks Then tl^ 
whole army dispersed in tumultuous flight, an atlcmpl to hoVl 
the comp failed, and only increased the numl'^f of the dead 
and the prisoners The estimate of the lots of Antioc^i^t at 
^0 000 men is considering the mfinite confusion, not intrfctl I ’c, 
the legions of the Romani had neser Ixen engaged, ar I l * 
\actor>, sshich gate them n thml continent, cost-tfem “ 4 f« 
men and 300 foot soldiers Asia Mmor sutfniltr<l me! 
e\en Fphesus, whence the admiral hasti!) wi hd'ew 
and San'es the rcsidmcc of the court 
The king su«l for pence and ennsrnted to tie tr*ms | 'of.-v f 
b> the Remans, which, as Lsoal, were jut* t‘ e tam-* at t 
ofcrctf f«fort the l»atlle ard cr*»emirrf!y w''l4<'«J c rrt^n 
of Asia Minor Till tl ey were talifcd, array fma « 
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Asia Minor at the c.xpcnsc of the king; which came to cost him 
not less than 5000 talents (£730.000), Antiochus himself in 
his careless fashion soon got over the loss of half his kingdom; 
it was in keeping with his character, that he declared himself 
grateful to the Romans for saving him the trouble of governing 
too large an empire. But with the day of Magnesia Asia was 
erased from the list of great states; and never perhaps did a 
great power fall so rapidly, so thoroughly, and so ignominiously 
as the kingdom of the Seleucidae under this Antiochus the 
Great. He himself wjis soon afterwards ({' 1 ) slain by the indig- 
nant inhabitants of Elymais at the head of the Persian gulf, 
on occasion of the plundering of a temple of Bel, with the treasure 
of which he had sought to replenish his empty coffers. 

After having obtained the victor}', the Roman government 
had to regulate the affairs of A.sia Minor and of Greece. In 
the former Antiochus was conquered, but his allies and satraps 
in the interior, the Phrygian, Cappadocian, and Paphlagonian 
dynasts, trusting to their distance, delayed their submission, 
and the Celts of Asia Minor, who had not strictly been in alliance 
with Antiochus but had merely after their custom allowed him 
to raise mercenaries in their land, in like manner saw no rcitson 
why they should trouble themselves about the Romans. To 
the new Roman commander-in-chief, Gnacus Manlius Volso, 
who in the spring of -x'-gT; relieved Lucius Scipio in Asia Minor, 
this afforded a welcome pretc.xt for performing in his turn a 
service to his country and asserting the Roman protectorate 
over the Hellenes in Asia, just as had been done already in Spain 
and Gaul ; although the more austere men in the senate failed 
to see either the ground or the object of such a war. The consul 
started from Ephesus, levied contributions from the cities and 
princes on the upper Maeandcr and in Pamphylia without cause 
and without measure, and then turned northward against the 
Celts. The most westerly canton of these, the Tolistobogi, 
had retired with their property to Mount Olympus, and the 
middle canton, the Tectosages, to Mount Magaba, in the hope 
that they W’ould be able to defend themselves there, till winter 
should compel the foreigners to retire. But the missiles of the 
Roman slingers and archers — which so often turned the scale 
against the Celts unacquainted with such weapons, somewhat 
in the same way as in modem times fire-arms have turned the 
scale against savage tribes — ^forced the heights, and the Celts 
succumbed in a battle, such as was often paralleled both before 
and afterwards on the Po and on the Seine, but which in Asia. 
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appears no less smpular thm the whole phenomenon of this 
northern race emerging amidst the Greek and Phrygian nations. 
Ihe number of the «lam at both places was \*ery great, and that 
of the pn^oners still greater The sur\n\-or5 leaped o^ cr the 
Halys to the third Celtic canton of the Trocmi, whom the consul 
did not disturb, as he did not venture to cross the frontier agreed 
oa in the prehmmancs between Sapio and Aniiochus 

The affairs of Asj-i Minor were reguhted p.artl> b> the peace 
with Antiochus( 5 ' 3 ),panIy bj theordmanctsof aRomm com* 
mission presided o\cr by the consul Volso Antiocbus bad to 
furnish hostages, one of whom was his younger «on of the s.-ime 
name, and to pay a war-contribution—proportional in amount 
to the treasures of Asia — of igpoo Euboic talents (£3 600,000), 
a fifth of which was to be paid at once and the remamder in 
twelve annual instalments He was compelled, moreover, to 
cede all his possessions in Europe, and all the territory in Asia 
Minor to the west of the river Halys throughout its course, and 
of the mountain-chain of the Taurus, which separates Cihna and 
Lycaonia, so that he retained nothing in the Anatolian peninsula 
but Cihcu His protectorate over the kingdoms and prn* 
cipalities of Asu Minor of course ceased Even bevond the 
Roman frontier Cappadocu assumed an independent attilude 
towards Asa or Svria, as the kingdom of the Scleucidae was 
now more commonly and appropriately called, and not only 
so, but the satraps of the two Armenas, Artaxus and 7 aratlnj, 
became iransformed, under the influence of Rome if not exactK 
in conformitv to the Roman trevU of p^ace, into ndeprulent 
kings and founders of new dvnavties, Tlie Svrnn king for- 
feited the right of vvaging aggressive war against the stales 0! 
the West, and, in the event of a defensive war, of acquiring 
territory from them on the conclusion of peace He wm pro- 
hibiicO from nnv igatmg th* sea to the west of the mouth o! Ih- 
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the West; it is a significant indication of the feeble and loose 
organisation of the kingdom of the Seleucidae, that it alone, of 
all the great states conquered by Rome, never after the first 
conquest made a second appeal to the decision of arms. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, whose land lay beyond the 
boundary laid down by the Romans for their protectorate, 
escaped with a money fine of 600 talents (^^146, 000); which was 
aftenvards, on the intercession of his son-in-law Eumenes, abated 
to half that sum. 

Prusias, king of Bithynia, retained his territory as it stood, 
and so did the Celts ; but they were obliged to promise that they 
would no longer send armed bands beyond their bounds — a step 
which put an end to the disgraceful payments of tribute which 
many of the towns of Asia Minor made to them, Rome thus 
conferred on the Asiatic Greeks a real benefit, which they did not 
fail to repay with golden chaplets and transcendental panegyrics. 

In the western portion of Asia Minor the regulation of the 
territorial arrangements was not without difficulty, especially 
as the dynastic policy of Eumenes there came into collision wifh 
that of the Greek Hansa. At last an understanding was arrived 
at to the following effect. All the Greek cities, which were free 
and had joined the Romans on the day of the battle of Magnesia, 
had their liberties confirmed, and all of them, excepting those 
previously tributary to Eumenes, were relieved from the pay- 
ment of tribute to the different dynasts for the future. In this 
way the towns of Dardanus and Ilium, whose ancient affinity 
with the Romans was traced to the times of Aeneas, became 
free, along with Cyme, Smyrna, Clazomenae, Erythrae, Chios, 
Colophon, Miletus, and other names of old renown. Phocaea 
also, which in spite of its capitulation had been plund.ered by the 
soldiers of the Roman fleet — although it did not fall under the 
category designated in the treaty — received back by way of 
compensation its territory and its freedom. Most of the cities 
of the Graeco-Asiatic Hansa acquired additions of territory and 
other advantages. Rhodes of course received most considera- 
tion; it obtained Lycia exclusive of Telmissus, and the greater 
part of Caria south of the Maeander; besides, Antiochus guaran- 
teed the property and the claims of the Rhodians within his 
kingdom, as well as the exemption from customs-dues which they 
had hitherto enjoyed. 

All the rest, forming by far the largest share of the spoil, fell 
to the Attalids, whose ancient fidelity to Rome, as well as the 
hardships endured by Eumenes in the war and his personal merit 
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m connection -nith the issue of the decisjit battle, n-ere rew-arded 
by Rome os no hmg c\ er regarded his all> . Eumtncs rccei\ed, 
in Europe, the Chersonese with L>’Sjm'icha, in -in 

addition to 3f>sia «htch he alread} pos<csscd— the pro\incrs of 
Phrygia on the Hellespont, Ljdia «Kh Ephesus and ^rdcs, the 
northern district of Gina to the ifaesndcr with Tralles nnd 

Magnesia, Great * ' «ith a portion ol 

Ciliaa, the distn - • Ejm. and, 

as a port on tht -ou*.. w i Tc!mis5v.s 

There m is a dispute afteni irds between Eumenes and Antiochus 
regarding Pamphjha, whether it li\ on this side of or bevund 
the Taurus, and whether accordiigl} it belonged to the former 
or to the latter He further acquired the protectorate o\er,and 
the right of receiving tribute from, those Creek, cities which did 
not receise absolute freedom, but it wis stipulated m this case 
that the nties should retain their charters, and that the tribute 
should not be heightened Morco\er, Antiochus had to bind 
himself to piy to Eumenes the 350 talents (jfS^coo) which he 
ot^ed to his father Attalus, and likewise to pa\ a compeosa* 
tion of 1*7 talents (£31,000) for nrmrs lo the supplies ol corn 
tasth, Eumenes obtumed (he roiaf forests and the elephints 
delivered up b> Antiochus, but not the ships of war, which were 
burnt (heRomanstolentednonavalpowerbj the side of th<-tr 
own By these means the kingdom of the AltaMt Iwcame n 
the cast of Europe and Asia what Numidts was m Africa, a 
powerful state with an absolute constitution dependent on Rmr, 
destin ' *•' V^n m check botli Macrtlcnu and S)ru 

Wlthoi ' * • 

With « ' 

possible corpbmed (he . %• ' • - . 

was dictated b> republican and national s>mpaih> aiiJ tv 
vanity. AIjoui the affairs of (he rrorc remote Kai» Ijcjund the 
Taurus and liar's thev were f»rml> rcviUrd to give I’lmwhts 
no concern This « cleirb shown the irms «d the 
with Antiochus, and still more decWc«»\ b> the fvreng'cry 
refu’il of the sernte lo guirantce to the town of S<ih i*i Ciiicn 
the freedom which the Khalans requested for r 1 h equal 
fiMitv ihfi fldheml to the fixed prircip’c t f acq..!'!'? o 
tnxnsmmne possessions After (I e Ro’^a'i fee* Eid ina an 
expedition to Crete and had actoripUt*'”! tl.»' rsl^.’e r f 'V 
Romans sold thiih^ nto slum, l\ *• Te^t and U- I ar-v Wl* 
Asa towards tfe end of iheaummer of f J« , cn *r ^ h n 
the land amj , which again snarrh*d ihrvugS Th’ace, m cr o*» 
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qucnce of the negligence of the general suffered greatly on the 
route from the attacks of the barbarians. The Romans brought 
nothing home from the East but honour and gold, which were 
even at this period usually conjoined in the practical shape 
assumed by the address of thanks — the golden chaplet. 

European Greece also had been agitated by this Asiatic war, 
and needed reorganisation. The Aetolians, who had not yet 
learned to reconcile themselves to their insignificance, had, after 
the armistice concluded with Scipio in the spring of j rendered 
intercourse between Greece and Italy difiicult and unsafe by 
means of their Cephallenian corsairs; and not only so, but even 
perhaps while the armistice yet lasted, they, deceived by false 
reports as to the state of things in Asia, had the folly to place 
Amynander once more on his Athamanian throne, and to carry 
on a desultory warfare with Philip in the districts occupied by 
him on the borders of Aetolia and Thessaly, in the course of 
which Philip suffered several discomfitures. After this, as a 
matter of course, Rome replied to their request for peace by the 
landing of the consul Marcus Fulvius Nobilior. He arrived 
among the legions in the spring of and after fifteen days’ 
siege gained possession of Ambracia by a capitulation honour- 
able for the garrison; while simultaneously the Macedonians, 
Illyrians, Epirots, Acamanians, and Achaeans fell upon the 
Aetolians. There was no such thing as resistance in the strict 
sense; after repeated entreaties of the Aetolians for peace the 
Romans at length desisted from the Avar, and granted conditions 
Avhich must be reckoned reasonable Avhen viewed Avith reference 
to such pitiful and malicious opponents. The Aetolians lost 
all cities and territories which Avere in the hands of their adver- 
saries, more especially Ambracia Avhich afterwards became free 
and independent in consequence of an intrigue concocted in 
Rome against Marcus Fulvius, and Oenia[dae] Avhich Avas given 
to the Acamanians; they likewise ceded Cephallenia. They 
lost the right of making peace and Avar, and Avere in that respect 
dependent on the foreign relations of Rome. Lastly, they paid 
a large sum of money. Cephallenia opposed this treaty on its 
OAvn account, and only submitted when Marcus Fulvius landed 
on the island. In fact, the inhabitants of Same, who feared 
that they would be dispossessed from their well-situated town 
by a Roman colony, revolted after their first submission and 
sustained a four months’ siege; the town, however, was finally 
taken and the Avhole inhabitants Avere sold into slavery. 

In this case also Rome adhered to the principle of confining 
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hersdf to Italy and the Italian islands. She tool no portion 
/ 

s , . 

rest of the temtonal gain went to the aJhes of Rome. But the 
two most important of these, Phtftp and the Achaeans, were by 
no means content with the share of the spoil granted to them. 
Philip felt himself aggrieved, and not without re-oson. He 
could safely affirm that the chief difficulucs m the last war— 
difficulties which arose not from the character of the enems% but 
from the distance and the uncertainty of the communication*— 
had been oscrcome mainly by hts loyal aid. The senate recoc- 
nised this by remitung his arrears of tnbute and sending back 
his hostages; but he did not reaisc those additions to his 
temtory which he expected He got the temiory of the 
Magnetes, with Demetnas which hehadt-ilcnfrom theAetohan*; 
besides, there practically remained m his hands the districts of 
Dolopia and Athamania and a part of Thessaly, from w hich a’<o 
the Aetolians had been eapelW by him. In 'hirare the mtenor 
remained under .Macedonian protection, Init nothing was fixed 
&5 to the co.asl towns, and the island* of 7113*05 and Lennc* 
which were dejatto in Philip’s hands, while the Che'’sonei^ was 
even express!) guen to Eumenes, and u was not eiifficuli to 
tJuit Eumcno received {>oxsession$ in Europe, simpl) that he 
might m case of need keep not only Asa but >fflCcdonia n check. 
The exasperation of the proud and n nanv reipects chnaltoua 
king was natural, it wa* not chicane, Iwwtv rr, l>ut an unavoid* 
able political necessity tfuC induced the Kom-un* to lair lb* 
course M.ncedonia suficred (of basing once I’een a power id 
•' • I"— • --"1 nnd for basing waced war on rq’i.xl terns with 
I ■ * —case than m tfus cf 

f I er fomer attitude 

of power 

ItwasothcrwisewilhllicAchseani Ties had. n thr cf u"'* 
nf the war with Antiochuf, gratified tletr In? eheru^ed wtd. 
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the Achaeans that such separate arrangements as to the disposal 
of a part of the spoil were in themselves unjust, and were, in the 
relation in which the Achaeans stood to the Romans, more than 
unseemly; and yet in his verj^ impolitic complaisance towards 
the Hellenes he had substantially allov/ed the Achaeans their 
will. But the matter did not end there. The Achaeans, tor- 
mented by their dwarfish thirst for aggrandisement, would not 
relax their hold on the town of Pleuron in Aetolia which they 
had occupied during the war, but compelled it to become a 
member of their league; they bought Zacynthus from Amy- 
nander the lieutenant of the last possessor, and would gladly 
have acquired Aegina also. It was with reluctance that they 
gave up the former island to Rome, and they heard with great 
displeasure the good advice of Flamininus that they should 
content themselves with their Peloponnesus. 

The Achaeans believed it their duty to display the inde- 
pendence of their state all the more, the less they really had; 
they talked of the rights of war, and of the faithful aid of the 
Achaeans in the wars of the Romans; they asked the Roman 
envoys at the Achaean diet why Rome should concern herself 
about Messene when Achaia put no questions as to Capua; and 
the spirited patriot, who had thus spoken, was applauded and 
was sure of votes at the elections. All this would have been 
very right and very dignified, had it not been much more 
ridiculous. There was a profound justice and a still more pro- 
found melancholy in the fact, that Rome, however earnestly she 
endeavoured to establish the freedom and to earn the thanks of 
the Hellenes, yet gave them nothing but anarchy and reaped 
nothing but ingratitude. Undoubtedly very generous senti- 
ments lay at the bottom of the Hellenic antipathy to the pro- 
tecting power, and the personal bravery of some of the men who 
took the lead in the movement was unquestionable; but this 
Achaean patriotism remained not the less a folly and a genuine 
historical caricature. With all that ambition and all that 
national susceptibility the whole nation was, from the highest 
to the lowest, pervaded by the most thorough sense of impotence. 
Every one was constantly listening to learn the sentiments of 
Rome, the liberal man no less than the servile; they thanked 
heaven, when the dreaded decree was not issued; they were 
sulky, when the senate gave them to understand that they would 
do well to yield voluntarily in order that they might not need 
to be compelled; they did what they were obliged to do, if 
possible, in a way offensive to the Romans, “ to save forms; ” 
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they reported, explained, dekyed, e<jiino<2trd, and when all 
this vrould no longer a\*ail yielded >vjth a patnotSc si^h. Thrir 
proceedings might have claimed indulgence at any rale, »! not 
approval, had iheir leaders been rcsoKed to Cght, and had they 
prefened the destruction ot the nation to its bondar^e; but 
neither Phiiopoemcn nor Lycortas thought of any such pobtsetd 
suicide— they mshed, if possible, to be free, but they wishetl 
abote all to live. Besides all this, the dreaded intcrvcnlion of 
Rome in the internal affairs of Greece was not the arbiiraiy act 
of the Romans, but ■a-as alvsnys invoked by the Greeks them- 
selves, uho, like bojs, brought down on their own heads the rod 
uhich the> feared. The reproach repeated cd nausean by the 
mass of the learned in Hellenic and post-lfcllcni'c iimes~th.it 

the r. — ^ t 1 . .1 f, . • . 
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to Greece— uhtch m truth would have been “ earning o«Ij to 
Atliens ’‘—-but the Greeks that earned their dissensions to Rome. 

The Achaeans m particular, who, in ihcir eagerness to enlarge 
their territory, totally faded to see how much it would luw 
been for their own that Flamminus luid not incorporated 
the towns of Aetolian sympathies wiih their league, acquired 
in Lacedaemon and Messene a very h)dni of inicsune strife. 
Members of these communities were incessantly at Rome, entreat- 
ing and l>e<ecching to be released from the cdious co^nrcibn; 
and amongst them, charncteristicaJly enough, were e\m this'e 
who were indebted to the Achaeans for Iheir ttturn to tVirit 
nalitc land The Achaean league was incf«anU\ octupcil tn 
the Vork of refonnation and restoration at Sparta a.nd 3 !M'ere ; 
the wildest refugees from the«c quarters dictatnl the r-ea^jfcs tif 
the diet. Four sears after the nom naf admus nn of hr 
the confederacs m.ittcrs came to *n open war an ! U) an v-elpr 
thorough restoration, m which all the »U\rs cn wKn S'a'ts 
fud conferred cjliienship were o-te mo'c sc’d tn'ti flucrv, a.-vl 
a cnlontuuk was built lro*n the pmeertU n tl e ArUrjn n?\ t! 
.Veioj.'liyjfAjjs; the rv’d state «f preyeiXy in hruru w^s rr-r»u‘.f 
Ushecl, the Lsws of Lscu'gus were lurcncdeu bs Acf fi**, 
and the walls wtreV*^^^ 

senate was tumrTK-ne<l by wtl ysxvn to tn rrff'r-fc 

to the who'e matter— an winosirg Uifc, fch was ti e n/*- v.c.* 

pjnu.hr^mt of t.he tcntrrentitJ pclics* tl-*t tl *■ »ena'» hil pr- 
lurd K*r from r'iamg itself cp t» r* *^11 in tf * i-'s. 
fc.nato not on'y bore t^r sarcasms il .Vlacsn t^eeett w 'S 
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exemplary composure, but even manifested a culpable indiffer- 
ence while the worst outrages were committed. There was 
cordial rejoicing in Achaia when, after that restoration, the 
news arrived from Rome that the senate had found fault with 
it, but had not annulled it. Nothing was done for the Lace- 
daemonians by Rome, except that the senate, shocked at the 
judicial murder of from sixty to eighty Spartans committed by 
the Achaeans, deprived the diet of criminal jurisdiction over 
the Spartans — truly a heinous interference with the internal 
affairs of an independent state! The Roman statesmen ^ave 
themselves as little concern as possible about this tempest in a 
nut-shell, as is best shovm by the many complaints regarding the 
superficial, contradictor}’’, and obscure decisions of the senate; 
in fact, how could its decisions be expected to be clear, when 
there were four parties from Sparta simultaneously speaking 
against each other at its bar? Then the personal impression, 
which most of these Peloponnesian statesmen produced in Rome, 
was not favourable; even Flamininus shook his head, when one 
of them showed him on the one day how to perform some dance, 
and on the next entertained him 'with affairs of state. Matters 
went so far, that the senate at last lost patience and informed 
the Peloponnesians that it could no longer listen to them, and 
that they might do what they chose This was natural 

enough, but it was not right ; situated as the Romans were, they 
were under a moral and political obligation earnestly and con- 
sistently to rectify this melancholy state of things. Callicrates 
the Achaean, who went to the senate in enlighten it as to* 

the state of matters in the Peloponnesus and to demand a con- 
sistent and sustained intervention, may have had somewhat 
less worth as a man than his countryman Philopoemen who was 
the main founder of that patriotic policy; but he was in the 
right. 

Thus the protectorate of the Roman community now em- 
braced all the states from the eastern to the western end of the 
Mediterranean. There nowhere existed a state that the Romans 
would have deemed it worth while to fear. But there still lived 
a man to whom Rome accorded this rare honour — the homeless 
Carthaginian, who had raised in arms against Rome first all the 
West and then all the East, and whose schemes had been frus- 
trated solely perhaps by infamous aristocratic policy in the one 
case, and by stupid court policy in the other. Antiochus had. 
been obliged to bind himself in the treaty of peace to deliver up' 
Hannibal; but the latter had escaped, first to Crete. ttuv'-J-.o. 
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TUB jnikD Macedonian war 

Pl!lU^ OF Macedonta H'as pralh annojTtl b\ the trratfr^nt 
which he met with from the Romans after the peace wj*h 
/\ntit 5 chus and the suhsequmt course of e(*ents was not flltcj 
to appease hi', wrath Ifis ncighf»ours m Greece and Thnce, 
mo-.t)> cnmmunitjcs that had once* tremh’ed at the Nfaredonurj 
name not less than now thej trembled at the Romm, mid** it 
thetr business, as was natural, to retaliate on the fallen great 
power for a!I the injuries which since the times of Thilip the 
becond thei bad recen-ed at the hands of Micrd >nit The 
cmnt> arrogance and \xnal anti Maceilonun path iitm of tlK 
Hellenes of thi> period found vent at the diets of the dinettnl 
confederacies and tn ceaseless eomp’nmts addnrsseil to th-* 
Roman senate Philip bad Ivcn illowcd the Romans to 
retain what he had taken from the Aetoluns, liut in Thessal) 
Uie confederacN of the Magnetes alone had lnnnaU> joined tl e 
Actoluns while those towru which Philip had wrested from 
• ’ of the other Thcsulian confederacies— the 

I ■ 

- • ■ » 
concci>'ed that Ihe^ x ii,,iii u * 

dcmtrded the mantime cities which Antiochuj had prMeiieu i > 
Thrace proper, especuHs Aerui and Maronfa, aPhouph in t*jr 
peace with Antiochui the Thracian therso-eie alon** hJ 1 t**en 
cxprwsis prcmisei! to him All th-se ronpUirti and nu*n»riw.i 
z^troTcri'‘$ from all ih* neighlioursol Phlipas toh » upf* 
kir? I*n < ts agsin^l f-umenes as to compeUtr n n trs^*'*, as t> 
the Moliti n of contracts and the sei* ’•gc'f rattV, wf»r pM f*xl 
forth at Ro'^'c Th* li-g of Maced-'n a had t j lulmii tn W 
ocrui'd !>\ tV sosYfrign nWe lYfjrr the Rc'" a" s^e^tc «" i 
to rceept ju'*ice of injust ce as tlw srnst** f h/«e . I w ..s r> ^ 
xvl'^d to witrrt* judgment constantlx r “* apin^t fj-i, fe 
hail to’ul'nit to wi'Hc'raw h spam*' -tfr^ 'ifun rtai* 

wnd fr'ni’'-Th'^‘a! anar llVrths'San t ••-s,er fc .f«* 1 1'" 

{J rcccne the Re-ran rnr—n wf ■» faf-e f> *<* 
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ever}’^thing required had been properly done. The Romans were 
not so indignant against Philip as they had been against Car- 
thage; in fact, they were in many respects even favourably dis- 
posed to the Macedonian ruler; there was not in his case so 
reckless a violation of forms as in that of Libya; but the situation 
of Macedonia was at bottom substantially the same as that of 
Carthage. Philip, however, was by no means the man to sub- 
mit to this infliction with Phoenician patience. Passionate as 
he was, he had after his defeat been more indignant with his 
faitliless ally than with his honourable antagonist; and, long 
accustomed to pursue a policy not Afacedonian but personal, he 
had regarded the Avar Avith Antiochus simply as an excellent 
opportunity of instantaneously rcA-enging himself on the ally 
Avho had disgracefully deserted and betrayed him. This object 
he had attained ; but the Romans, Avho saAv very clearly that the 
Macedonian Avas influenced not by friendship for Rome, but by 
enmity to Antiochus, and who Avere by no means in the habit of 
regulating their policy by such feelings of liking and disliking, 
had carefully abstained from bestowing any material advan- 
tages on Philip, and had preferred to confer their favours on the 
Attalids. From their first elevation the Attalids had been at 
vehement feud Avith Macedonia, and Avere politically and person- 
ally the objects of Philip’s bitterest hatred ; of all the Eastern 
powers they had contributed most to maim Macedonia and Syria, 
and to extend the protectorate of Rome in the East; and in the 
last Avar, Avhen Philip had voluntarily and loyally embraced the 
side of Rome, they had been obliged to take part with Rome for 
the sake of their very existence. The Romans had made use of 
these Attalids for the purpose of reconstructing in all essential 
points the kingdom of Lysimachus — the destruction of Avhich had 
been the most important achievement of the ^lacedonian rulers 
after Alexander — and of placing alongside of Macedonia a state, 
which Avas its equal in point of poAver and Avas at the same time a 
client of Rome. In the special circumstances a Avise sovereign, 
devoted to the interests of his people, Avould perhaps have 
resolved not to resume the unequal struggle Avith Rome; but 
Philip, in whose character the sense of honour AA’^as the most 
pOAverful of all noble, and the thirst for revenge the most potent 
of all ignoble, motives, Avas deaf to the voice of timidity or of 
resignation, and nourished in the depths of his heart a determina- 
tion once more to try the hazard of the game. When he received 
the report of fresh invectives, such as Avere Avont to be launched 
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ojamst llaccdoma at the Thosal n diets, he rep! ej mth th- 
lirt of Theocritus, Uiat his last sun had not \ et set ^ 

Phihp dispb>f‘d «} the prepanuon and the conaaJ-nent of 
his desit^is a calmness^ ctmestncss, and p<T5e\-ennce -which, 
had he show-n them m better uincs, would perhips ha>‘e piTi a 
d 2 fTcrent turn to the destinies of the world In {virtiaiU- tl * 
submissi%'tness towards Rome, b\ which he purchased the ti*^* 
ndispensable for his objects, formed a sc«re tnal for the fcrce 
and haughiv man, nevertheless he cour igeouslv endured it, 
although his subjects and the innocent occas ona of the quarrel, 
sudi as the unfortunate Maronea paid severe]) for the sjpprts 
Sion of his resentment It seemed as if war couhl not but b'ral 
out as earU as but b) Philip's mstructio''s hw younger 
son, D“mctnus, effected a reconciliation between lui father and 
Rome, where he had lived some >tars as a hostage and was a 
grtat faiounte The senate, and psrticuUrfj Flanmnus who 
managed Grceh affairs, sought to form aRomanjparts in 'face 
dntn that would be ah'e to paraliue the enerti ?nj 1 1 Fht!ip, 
which ol course were not unknown to the Romms ard ha 1 
selected as lU head, ond perhaps as the future Vmg of Maced nia, 
the younger pnnee who was passionstrl) a’lscbrj to Ktne 
With this \n<vf tht) gax-c it dearl) to Iw untjen'ood that tie 
senate forgase the fxther for the sake of i^e son, the naturil 
effect of which was, tlut dusenswns arose m th^’ ro)'al houieh* M 
itself, ard that the king s efdcr son, PeTscLS, who, ahha jh i‘r 
offspring of a marruge of disnarapcrrmt, wu dcstir^i h% hs 
father for the succession, sought to mm h » I rutf er w f w f-ture 
nvaJ It does not appear tlut Z>cmetn-i was a nj/rv to 0^ 
Roman irtngucs, « was orlj »fm h- was fa’iel/ n 
Uiat !)*• was forced to becom* puiUv, aarf even it m he m'er •>' 
apparentJi. nothing monr than ffght to Ro'v J'ji Sr'^^ i 
took care that h J fail sf cniM tr duly mf r**'»‘il rf tl * <* t 'n , 
an nterrepifil Ictier fn m Hvn anus to lKt»etri-s d->i t V m*, 
ard induced the father n me orx*ei tUt I s v n i** *0 { 1< * 
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encountering opposition either in Macedonia or in the Roman 
senate. He "vvas a man of stately aspect, expert in all gymnastic 
exercises, reared in the camp and accustomed to command, 
imperious like his father and unscrupulous in the choice of his 
means. Wine and women, which too often led Philip to forget 
the duties of government, had no charm for Perseus ; lie was as 
steady and persevering as his father had been thoughtless and 
impulsive. Philip, a king while still a boy, and attended by 
success during the first twenty years of his reign, had been spoiled 
and ruined by destiny; Perseus ascended the throne in his thirty- 
first year, and, as he had while yet a boy borne a part in the 
unhappy war with Rome and had groum up under tfie pessure 
of humiliation and under the idea that a revival of the state was 
at hand, so he inherited along with the kingdom the troubles, 
resentments, and hopes of his father. In fact he entered with the 
utmost determination on the continuance of his father’s work, 
and prepared more zealously than ever for war against Rome ; he 
was stimulated, moreover, by the reflection, that he was by no 
means indebted to the goodivill of the Romans for his wearing 
the diadem of Macedonia. The proud Macedonian nation 
looked with pride upon the prince whom they had been accus- 
tomed to see marching and fighting at the head of their youth; 
his countr}'men, and many Hellenes of every variety of lineage, 
conceived that in him they had found the proper general for the 
impending war of liberation. But he was not what he seemed. 
He wanted Philip’s genius and Philip’s elasticity — those truly 
royal qualities, which success obscured and tarnished, but which 
under the purifying power of adversity recovered their lustre. 
Philip was self-indulgent, and allowed things to take their 
course; but, when there was occasion, he found within himself 
the vigour necessary for speedy and earnest action. Perseus 
devised comprehensive and subtle plans, and prosecuted them 
with unwearied perseverance; but, when the moment arrived 
for action and his plans and preparations confronted him in stern 
reality, he was frightened at his ov.m work. As is the wont of 
narrow minds, the means became to him the end ; he heaped up 
treasures on treasures for war with the Romans, and, when the 
Romans were in the land, he was unable to part with his golden '' 
pieces. It is a significant indication of character that after 
defeat the father first hastened to destroy the papers in his 
cabinet that might compromise him, whereas the son took his 
treasure-chests and embarked. In ordinary times he might 
have made an average king, as good as or better than many 
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others , but he ms not adapted for the conduct of an enterprise, 
which was from the ^irst a hopeless one unless some extra- 
ordinary man 5hou3d become the soul of the movement 
The power of Macedonia was fnr from inconsiderable The 
devotion of the land to the house of the Antigonids uas unim- 
paired , m this one respect the national feeling was not pira^ sed 
by the dissensions of ^htical parties A monarchical constitu- 
tion has the great advantage, that every change of sovereign 
supersedes old resentments and quarrels and introduces a new 
en of different men and fresh hopes The kmg had judiciously 
availed himself of this, and had begun bis reign with a general 
amnesty, Vith the recall of fugitive bankrupts, and with the 
remission of arrears of taxes The hateful seventy of the father 
thus not only yielded benefit, but conciliated affection, to the 
son Twenty six j'ears of peace had partly of themselves filled 
vp the bhtnks m the ^lacedonim population, partly gn en oppor- 
tunity to the government to take serious steps towards rectify- 
ing this which was really the weak point of the land Philip 
urged the Macedonians to marry and raise up children, he 
occupied the coast towns, whose inhabitants he earned into the 
interior, with Thracian colonists of rcfiable valour and Fidehty. 
He formed a bamer on the north to check once for all the 
desolating incursions of the Dtrdani, by converting tlie space 
intervening between the Macedonian frontier and the barbanan 
territory into a desert, and by founding new towns m the 
northern provinces In short he took step b> step the same 
course in Macedonia, as Augustus afterwards took when he laid 
afresh the foundations of the Roman empire The armv was 
numerous— 30,000 men without reckoning contingents and hired 
troops — and the younger men were well exercised in the constant 
w<»b the Tbracim barbarians It is strange 
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strength of the existing one. In fact, Macedonia had become a 
very different state from what it was when surprised by the out- 
break of the second, war with Rome. The power of the kingdom 
was in all respects at least doubled : with a power in every point 
of view far inferior Hannibal had been able to shake Rome to 
its foundations. 

Its external relations were not in so favourable a position. 
The nature of the case required that Macedonia should now 
take up the plans of Hannibal and Antiochus, and should try 
to place herself at the head of a coalition of all oppressed states 
against the supremacy of Rome; and certainly threads of in- 
trigue ramified in all directions from the court of Pydna. But 
their success was slight. It was indeed asserted that the alle- 
giance of the Italians was wavering; but neither friend nor foe 
could fail to see that an immediate resumption of the Samnite 
wars was not at all probable. The nocturnal conferences like- 
wise between Macedonian deputies and the Carthaginian senate, 
which Massinissa denounced at Rome, could occasion no alarm 
to serious and sagacious men, even if they were not, as is very 
possible, an utter fiction. The Macedonian court sought to 
attach the kings of Syria and Bithynia to its interests by inter- 
marriages; but nothing further came of it, except that the 
immortal simplicity of the diplomacy which seeks to gain 
political ends by matrimonial means once more exposed itself 
to derision. Eumenes, whom it would have been ridiculous to 
attempt to gain, the agents of Perseus would have gladly put 
out of the way : he was to have been murdered at Delphi on his 
way homeward from Rome, where he had been active against 
Macedonia; but the dastardly project miscarried. 

Of greater moment were the efforts made to stir up the 
northern barbarians and the Hellenes to rebellion against Rome. 
Philip had conceived the project of crushing the old enemies of 
Macedonia, the Dardani in what is now Servia, by means of 
another still more barbarous horde of Germanic descent brought 
from the left bank of the Danube, the Bastamae, and of then 
marching in person with these and with the whole avalanche of 
peoples thus set in motion by the land route to Italy and invad- 
ing Lombardy, the Alpine passes leading to which he had already 
sent spies to reconnoitre — a grand project, worthy of Hannibal, 
and doubtless immediately suggested by Hannibal’s passage of 
the Alps. It is more than probable that this gave occasion to 
the founding of the Roman fortress of Aquileia (p. 183), which 
was formed towards the end of the reign of Philip (^xX did 
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not hamonise With ihe s>*stem followed elsewhere b\ the Romans 
m the establishment of fortresses m Itol\ The pjan. ho\«ver, 
WTS thwarted b\ the desperate resistance of the Dardam and of 
the adjomms tnbes concerned, the Bastamac were obliged to 
retreat, -md the w hole horde ww drowned m returning home b' 
the \va\ of the ice on the Danube The long then sought 
at least to extend his diuitship among the dueftains of the 


Rome , but the ambassadors of Issa, a Greek town on one of the 
DilmaUan islmds, informed the -jenitc, that Rerscus had a 
'secret understanding with the \-oung, weak and drunken pnnee, 
md that the en^■o^•5 of Genihius served as spies for Perseus m 
Rome 

In the regions on the east of \racedonu tQ%vards the lowxr 
Danube the tno'it powerful of the Thracian chieftains the bra\*e 
and lagaaous Coti's, pnace of the Wrjsjans and ruler of all 
eastern Thrace frotn the Macedonian frontier on the Ifebnis 
(Mantsa) down to the fringe of coast coatred with Greek towns, 
teas w the cJo«est aJliwce with Perseus Of the other minor 
chiefs whom thit quarter took pan with Rome, one, Abrupohs 
pnnee of tlie S igaei. was, in consequence of a predaton cx^di 
tzon directed against \mphipo)is on the Sitjanun, dcfca*ed b\ 
Perseus and dn\xn out of the country From tliese resnoas 
Phihp had drawn numerous colonists and mcrccnanes were to 
be had thtre at an> Unic and in nn\ number 

Vmong the unhappi nation of the Hellenes Phihp and Perseus 
had,long before declaring watr agamst Rotac, carn^ on o doubV 
•ii-steni of pro<eh twmg, attempting to gam oa*er to the side of 
Jfaccdonia on the one hand the national, and oa the other — if 
we raa> be permitted the cxpres-ion— the coiaraun stic part) 

As ft matter of course the whole national parti ameng the 
Asntic ns well as the European Greeks was now fa\-ourab'e at 
heart to Macedonia, not oa account of uohted unrighteous ac*s 
on the port of the Roman deJn-erers, but because tfie res’om 
tion of Hellenic nationaliti b\ a foreicn power ini-ofwl a con 
, •'t'^ith too late eian 

^ Macet’ornit rule 

■ free eonsti utnn 

cremating n the nob'est latcatioas ct hoaourab’* foretgrers. 
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That the most able and upright men throughout Greece should 
be opposed to Rome was to be expected ; the venal aristocracy 
alone was favourable to the Romans, and here and there an 
isolated man of worth, who, unlike the great majority, was under 
no delusion as to the circumstances and the future of the nation. 
This was most painfully experienced by Eumcncs of Pergamus, 
who was the main supporter of that extraneous liberty among 
the Greeks. In vain he treated the cities subject to him with 
ever}’- sort of consideration; in vain he sued for the favour of 
the communities and diets by fair-sounding words and still 
better-sounding gold; he learned with pain that his presents 
were declined, and that all the statues that had formerly been 
erected to him were broken in pieces and the honorary tablets 
were melted do\vn, in accordance with a decree of the diet, 
simultaneously throughout the Peloponnesus The name 

of Perseus, again, was on every one’s lips; even tlie states that 
formerly were most decidedly anti-Macedonian, such as the 
Achaeans, deliberated as to the abolition of the laws directed 
against Macedonia; Byzantium, although situated within the 
kingdom of Pergamus, sought and obtained protection and a 
garrison against the Thracians not from Eumenes, but from 
Perseus, and in like manner Lampsacus on the Hellespont 
joined the Macedonian; the powerful and prudent Rhodians 
escorted the Syrian bride of king Perseus from Antioch with 
their whole magnificent war-fleet — for the Syrian war-vessels 
were not allowed to appear in the Aegean — and returned home 
highly honoured and furnished ivith rich presents, more espe- 
cially with wood for ship-building; commissioners from the 
Asiatic cities, and consequently subjects of Eumenes, held 
secret conferences with Macedonian deputies in Samothrace. 
That sending of the Rhodian war-fleet had at least the aspect 
of a demonstration; and such, certainly, was the object of king 
Perseus, when he exhibited himself and all his army before the 
eyes of ,the Hellenes under pretext of performing a religious 
ceremony at Delphi. That the king should appeal to the sup- 
port of this national partisanship in the impending war, was 
natural and reasonable. But it was wrong in him to take 
advantage of the fearful economic disorganisation of Greece for 
the purpose of attaching to Macedonia all those who desired a 
revolution in matters of property and of debt. It is difficult to 
form any adequate idea of the unparalleled extent to which the 
commonwealths as well as individuals in European Greece — 
excepting the Peloponnesus, which was in a somewhat better 
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posjtjon in this respect — myoh-ed m debt Instances 
occurred of one city attacking and pillaging another merely to 
get money— the Athenians, for example, thus attacked Oropus 
— and among the Aetohans, Perrhaebians, and Thessalians 
formal battles took place betneen those that had propertj and 
those that had none Under such circumstances the i\orst 
outrages uere perpetrated as a matter of course, among the 
Aetohans, for instance, a general amnesty was proclaimed and 
a new public peace was made up solely for the purpose of en- 
trapping and putting to death a number of emigrants The 
Romans attempted to mediate, but their envoys returned 
Without success, and announced that both parties were equally 
bad and that thcir animosities \%ere not to be restrained In 
this case there was, m fact, no other remedy than that of the 
officer and the executioner; sentimental Hellenism began to be 
as repulsive as from the first it had been ridiculous Yet king 
Perseus sought to gam the support of this party, if it deserve to 
be called such — of people who bad nothing, and least of all on 
K^nnunble name, to Jose— and not only issued edicts m favour 
" . ' ' • ' — nlacards to be pot up 

' • . . • • 3fied all Grecb tJiat 

. -s • • • ; ffenccs or on account 

of their debts to come to . * 'o expect full restitu- 

tion of then* former honours and estates. As may easily be 
supposed, they came; the social revolution smouldcnng through- 
* Greece now broke out into open flame, and the 

r—- -f'‘^hclp. irncllemc 
■ . ■ ■ • . • • -ans, the question 

migni WLii LA. ....I , • ' ■ ■ ’ 3clcs and Phidias, 

whether the object was worth the cost. 
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Aetohans, and part of the iJocolian cities, were equally viola- 
of the peace of ?5?, and/ sufficed for the officnl war-mani- 
- that Macedonia was seeking 
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situation of affairs; upon which the senate unexpectedly in a 
secret sitting resolved on an immediate declaration of war, and 
furnished the ports of Epirus with garrisons. For the sake of 
form an embassy was sent to Macedonia, but its message was of 
such a nature that Perseus, perceiving that he could not recede, 
replied that he was ready to conclude with Rome a new alliance 
on really equal terms, but that he looked upon the treaty of •'{ } 
as cancelled; and he bade the envoys leave the kingdom within 
three days. Thus war was practically declared. This was in 
the autumn of Perseus, had he wished, might have 

occupied all Greece and brought the Afacedonian party every- 
where to the helm, and he might perhaps have crushed the 
Roman division of 5000 men stationed under Gnaeus Sicinius 
at Apollonia and opposed the landing of the Romans. But the 
king, who already began to tremble at the serious aspect of 
affairs, engaged in discussions with the consular Quintus Marcius 
Philippus, with whom he stood in relations of hospitality, as to 
the frivolousness of the Roman declaration of war, and allowed 
himself to be induced in this way to postpone the attack and 
once more to make an effort for peace with Rome: to which the 
senate, as might have been expected, only replied by the dis- 
missal of all Macedonians from Italy and the embarkation of 
the legions. Senators of the older school no doubt censured 
the “ new wisdom ” of their colleague, and his un-Roman 
artifice; but the object was gained and the winter passed away 
without any movement on the part of Perseus. The Roman 
diplomatists made all the more zealous use of the interval to 
deprive Perseus of any support in Greece. They were sure of 
the Achaeans. Even the patriotic party among them — who 
had neither agreed with those social movements, nor had mani- 
fested aught more than a longing after a prudent neutrality — 
had no idea of throwing themselves into the arms of Perseus; 
and, besides, the opposition party there had now been brought 
by Roman influence into power, and attached itself absolutely 
to Rome. The AetoHan league had doubtless asked aid from 
Perseus in its internal troubles; but the new straiegus, Lyciscus, 
chosen under the eyes of the Roman ambassadors, was more of 
a Roman partisan than the Romans themselves. Among the 
Thessalians also the Roman party retained the ascendancy. 
Even the Boeotians, old partisans as they were of Macedonia, 
and sunk in the utmost financial disorder, had not in their 
collective capacity declared openly for Perseus; nevertheless at 
least two of their cities, Haliartus and Coronea, had of their ow ■ 
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accord entered into engagements ith him When on the com 
plamt of the Roman envo> the government of the Boeotian 
confederacy communicated to him the position of things, he 
declared that it would best appear which cities adhered to Rome, 
and which did not, if they would severflll> pronounce their 
decision m his presence, and thereupon the Boeotian con 
federacy fell at once to pieces Xt is not true that the great 
structure of Epammondas was dwtroyed by the Romans, it 
actually collapsed before they touched it, and thus mdeed 
became the prelude to the dissolution of the other still more 
firmlv consolidated leagues of Greek cities ' With the forces of 
the Boeotian towns fnendty to Rome the Roman envoj Pubhus 
Lentulus laid siege to Hatiartus, even before the Roman fleet 
appeared in the Aegean 

Chalcis was occupied with Achaean, and the province of 
Orestis vnth Epirot, forces the fortresses of the Bassaretae and 
Illyrians on the west frontier of Macedonia were occupied b> 
the troops of Gnaeus Sicmius, and os soon as the naMgation 

men Perseus 
i foot's breadth 

mg to the official calendar ’ « 

landed on the west coast * 

•jhave found allies 0! any mark, e\a\ had he shown as much 
energy as he displayed rcmissness, but, as circumstances stood, 
he remained of course completely isolated, and those prolonged 
attempts at proselytism led, for the tune at least, to no result 
Carthage, Genthius of Illyria, Rhodes and the free cities ol Asu 
Mmor, and even Byzantium hitherto so very friendly with 
Perseus, offered to the Romans \es5els of war, which thc\, 
howe^er, declined Eumencs put his land army and hts ships 
on a war footing Ariarathes king of Cappadocui sent hostages 
unsolicited, to Rome The brother in law of Perseus, Prusm If 
kinKo{Buh\nia remamed neutral No one stirred m all Grrt-cc 
^ ’ “the God, 

• n from hii 
• ^s rest f Ac 

Syrian coast during this war from the entirely impotent Pgy pt 
But, though Perseus stood almost alone, he %vas no «jn 
temptiblc antagonist Ills army numbered 43000 men, of 


iThelwl dissolulico ot the DoeoUaa conffdfracr, WfW r’lO* 
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these ' 2ijOoo were phalangites, and 4000 ^faocdonian and 
Thracian cavalry; the rest were chiefly mercenaries. The 
whole force of the Romans in Greece amounted to between 
30,000 and 40,000 Italian troops, besides more than 10,000 men 
belonging to Numidian, Ligurian, Greek, Cretan, and especially 
Pergamene contingents. To these was added the fleet, which 
numbered only 40 decked vessels, as there was no fleet of the 
enemy to oppose it — Perseus, who had been prohibited from 
building ships of war by the treaty with Rome, was just erecting 
docks at Thessalonica — but it had on board 10,000 troops, as it 
was destined chiefly to co-operate in sieges. The fleet was com- 
manded by Gaius Lucretius, the land army by the consul Publius 
Licinius Crassus. 

The consul left a strong division in Illyria to harass JIacedonia 
from the west, while wnth the main force he started, as usual, from 
Apollonia for Thessal}'. Perseus did not think of disturbing 
their arduous march, but contented himself u’ith advancing 
into Perrhaebia and occupying the nearest fortresses. He 
awaited the enemy at Ossa, and not far from Larisa the first 
conflict took place between the cavalrj' and light troops on both 
sides. The Romans were decidedly beaten. Cotys with the 
Thracian horse had defeated and broken the Italian, and Perseus 
with his Macedonian horse the Greek, cavalry; the Romans had 
2000 foot and 200 horsemen killed, and 600 horsemen made 
prisoners, and might deem themselves fortunate in bemg allowed 
to cross the Peneius without hindrance. Perseus employed the 
victory to ask peace on the same terms which Philip had ob- 
tained : he was ready even to pay the same sum. The Romans 
refused his request: they never concluded peace after a 
defeat, and in this case the conclusion of peace would certainly 
have been followed by the loss of Greece. 

The wretched Roman commander, however, knew not how 
or where to attack; the army marched to and fro in Thessaly, 
without accomplishing anything of importance. Perseus might 
have assumed the offensive; he saw that the Romans were badly 
led and dilatory; the news had passed like wildfire through 
Greece, that the Greek army had been brilliantly victorious in 
the first engagement; a second victory might lead to a general 
rising of the patriot party, and, by commencing a guerilla war- 
fare, might produce incalculable results. But Perseus, while a 
good soldier, was not a general like his father; he had made his 
. preparations for a defensive war, and, when things took a 
different turn, he felt himself as it were paralysed. He made 
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an unimportant success, which the Romans obtained m a second 
ca\-alrj combat near Phalanna, a pretext for reverting, as is the 
habit of narrow and obstinate minds, to his first plan and 
evacuating TbessaJ> Thi* was of course equivalent to re- 
nounang 'll! idea of a Hellenic insurrection what might have 
been attained bj a different course was shown bv the fact that, 
notwithstanding what had occurred, the Epirots changed sides 
Thenceforth nothing senotis was accomplished on either side 
Perseus subdued king Genthius, chastised the Dardani, and, bv 
means of Cotjs, expelled from Thrace the Thracians fnendlv 
to Rome and the Pe^amene troops On the other hand the 
western Roman arm\ took some IH\ nan towns, and the consul 
busied himself m clearing Thessaly of the Macedonian gamsons 
and making sure of the turbulent Aetolians and Acamannns by 
occupymg Ambracia But the heroic courage of the Romans 
was most severely felt b\ the two unhappv Boeotian towns 
which took part with Perseus, Haliartus was captured bv the 
Roman admiral Gams Lucretius, and the inhabitants were sold 
into slavery , Coronea was treated m the same manner bv the 
consul Crassus m spite of its capitulation Htvtr had a Roman 
ami} exhibited such wTctchcd disaplinc as the forte under tliese 
comm ’ ’ ’ • • j.t» — *t i - 

thenea . ‘ 

’ Lucius Hortensms showed himseU to l>c ns incapobc 
and unpnncmled as hi» predecessor The fleet visited the towns 
on the rhne . ndir 

Appms Oau 

temtof) of * • 

after an expedition to Jfaredonta hna uttu uut* ^ u - 
the king in turn toward* the beginning of winter assumed the 
aggressive with the troops which were no longer needed on the 
south frontier m consequence of the deep snow Mocking up all 
the passes, took from ^ppms numerous places and a multitcd- 
of prisoners, and entered into connections wiUi king Genthius, 
be was able in fact to attempt an invaMon of Aetofu whi’e 
Appms allowed himself to be once more defeated m Fpirus bv 
the garrison of a fortress which he had vamK besieged The 
Roman mam armv made two attempts to penetrate into Mace 
donu first, over the Cambunian mountains and tben through 
the Thessalian passes, but thev were negbgenlfv planned, and 
both were repulsed bv Perseus 

The consul enplovcd himself chieflv in the reorganisation of 
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the arm)' — a work which was above all things needful, but which 
required a sterner man and an officer of greater mark. Dis- 
charges and furloughs might be bought, and therefore the 
divisions were never up to their full numbers; the men were put 
into quarters in summer, and, as the officers plundered on a 
great, the common soldiers plundered on a small, scale. Friendh’ 
peoples were subjected to the most shameful suspicions: for 
instance, the blame of the disgraceful defeat at Larisa was im- 
puted to the pretended treachery of the Aetolian cavalr)-, and, 
what was hitherto unprecedented, its officers were sent to be 
criminally tried at Rome; and the klolossians in Epirus were 
forced by false suspicions into actual revolt. The allied states 
had war-contributions imposed upon them as if they had been 
conquered, and if they appealed to the Roman senate, their 
citizens were executed or sold into slavery: this was done, for 
instance, at Abdera, and similar outrages were committed at 
Chalcis. The senate interfered in earnest: it enjoined the 
liberation of the unfortunate Coroneans and Abderites, and 
forbade the Roman magistrates to ask contributions from the 
allies without leave of the senate. Gaius Lucretius was unani- 
mously condemned by the burgesses. But such steps could not 
alter the fact, that the militar)' result of these first two cam- 
paigns had been null, while the political result had been a foul 
stain on the Romans, whose extraordinary successes in the 
East were based in no small degree on their reputation for 
moral purity and soundness as compared with the scandals of 
Hellenic administration. Had Philip commanded instead pf 
Perseus, the war would probably have begun with the destruc- 
tion of the Roman army and the defection of most of the Hellenes; 
but Rome was fortunate enough to be constantly outstripped in 
her blunders by her antagonists. Perseus was content with 
entrenching himself in Macedonia — which towards the south and 
west is a true mountain-fortress — ^as in a beleaguered town. 

The third commander-in-chief also, whom Rome sent to 
Macedonia in Quintus Marcius Philippus, already men- 
tioned as having honourable relations of hospitality with the 
king, was not at all equal to his far from easy task. He was 
ambitious and enterprising, but a bad officer. His hazardous 
scheme of crossing Olympus by the pass of Lapathus westward 
of Tenipe, leaving behind one division to face the garrison of the 
pass, and making his way with his main force through imprac- 
ticable defiles to Heracleum, was not justified by the fact of its 
success. Not only might a handfui of resolute men have blocfee-^... 
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up the route, m which case retreat was out of the question; but 
e\en after the passage, when he stood with the Macedonian 
main force in front and the strongly fortiSed mountain*fortresses 

qJ't JT— *1. 

on * ■ ■ . 

ing ' ' j i‘ • • ■ ■ ■ 

‘ — r allowed himself to be similarly sur 


sa\ed bun now As it tie couiu i»uv 
defending himself against the Romans otherwise than bj the 
blockading of the passes, he strangelj ga\e hunself o^Tr as lost 
as soon as he saw the Romans on the Macedonian side of them, 
fled in all haste to P>dna, and ordered his ships to be burnt and 
his treasures to be sunk But e^en this \omntaty retreat of 
the Macedonian army did not rescue the consul from his painful 
position. He adi'anced indeed without hindrance, but he was 
obliged after four da>s’ march to turn back for want of pro- 
\u»)ons; and, when the kin^ came to his senses and returned in 
all haste to resume the position which he had abandoned, tlie 
Roman arm> would has*e been m great danger, had not th* 
impregnable Tempe surrendered at the nght moment and 
lianded over its neb stores to the enemy. The communication 
’ the south was 
but Perseus had sti 
chosen position on 

checked the farther advance of the Romans, bo the Roman 
army rem.'iined, during the rest of the summer and the winter, 
hemmed m m tlie farthest comer of Thessaly; and, while the 
crossing of the passes was certamly a success and the first sub- 
stantial one in the war, it was due not to the ability of the 
Roman, but to the blundering of the Macedonian, gcncfal. The 
Roman fleet m vain attempted the capture of Demetms, a"d 
performed no exploit whatever. The light ships of Perseus 
boldly cruised between the Cvdades, protected the com-vrsscis 
destined for Macedonia, and attacks the transports of the 
enemy. With the western army matters were stiU worse; 
Appius Qaudius could do nothing with his reduced dnvi-r, 
and the contingent which he asked from Achaia was nrewnted 
from commg to him by the jcalousv of the conjuL Moreoirr, 
Genthms had allowed himself to be bribed by Perseus with tJ *• 
ptimise of a great sum of money to break with Rom**, and r^ 
unpnson the Roman envxi)*s; whereupon the frugal kmg d'cm-* J 
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it superfluous to pay the money which he had promised, since 
Genthius was now forsooth compelled, independently of it, to 
substitute an attitude of decided hostilit)’- to Rome for the 
ambiguous position which he had hitherto maintained. Accord- 
ingly the Romans had a further pett}' war by the side of tlie 
great one, which had already lasted three years. In fact had 
Perseus been able to part with his money, he might easily have 
aroused enemies still more dangerous to the Romans. A Celtic 
host under Clondicus — 10,000 horsemen and as many infantry 
— offered to take seir\dce with him in Macedonia itself; but they 
could not agree as to the pay. In Hellas too there was such a 
ferment that a guerilla warfare might easily ha^’■e been kindled 
with a little dexterity and a full exchequer; but, as Perseus had 
no desire to give and the Greeks did nothing gratuitously, the 
land remained quiet. 1 

At length the Romans resolved to send the right man to 
Greece. This was Lucius Aemilius Paullus, son of the consul of 
the same name that fell at Cannae; a man of the old nobilit)' 
but of humble means, and therefore not so successful in the 
comitia as on the battle-field, where he had remarkably distin- 
guished liimself in Spain and still more so in Liguria. The 
people elected him for the second time consul in the year ^-§1 on 
account of^his merits — a course which was at that time rare and 
exceptional. He was in all respects the fitting man: an ex- 
cellent general of the old school, strict as respected both himself 
and his troops, and, notwithstanding his sixty years, still hale 
and vigorous; an incorruptible magistrate — “one of the few 
Romans of that age to whom one could not offer money,” as a 
contemporary says of him — and a man of Hellenic culture, who, 
when commander-in-chief, embraced the opportunity of travel-’ 
ling through Greece to inspect its works of art. 

As soon as the new general arrived in the camp at Heracleum, 
he gave orders for the ill-guarded pass at Pythium to be surprised 
by Publius Nasica, whUe skirmishes between the outposts 
occupied the attention of the Macedonians in the channel of 
the river Elpius; the enemy was thus turned, and was obliged 
to retreat to Pydna. There, on the Roman 4th of September, 
■fH-, or on the 22nd of June of the Julian calendar — an eclipse 
of the moon, which a scientific Roman officer announced before- 
hand to the army that it might not be regarded as a bad omen, 
affords in this case the means of determining the date — the out- 
posts accidentally fell into conflict as they were watering their 
horses after midday; and both sides determined at once to give 
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the battle, which it was originally intended to postpone till the 
following day Passing through the ranks m person, without 
helmet or shield, the grey headed Roman general arnnsred 
his men Scarce were ihe> m position, when the formidable 
phalanx assailed them, the general himself, who had witnessed 
mans ahird fight, afterwards acknowledged that he had trembled 
The Roman vanguard di'^persed, a Paehgjnian cohort was 
overthrown and almost annihilated, the legions thcmsehes 
hurriedly retreated till they reached a hill close upon the Roman 
camp Here the fortune of the day changed The une\en 
ground and the hurried pursuit had disordered the ranks of the 
phalanx, the Romans m single cohorts entered at e'en gap, 
and attacked it on the flanl^ and m rear, the Macedonian 
cavalry which alone could have rendered aid looked calml) 
on, and soon fled m a body, the king among the foremost, and 
thus the fate of Macedonia was deaded in less than an hour 
The 300Q select phalangites allowed Ihemsches to be cut down 
to a man, as if the phalanx, which fought its last great battle 
at Pydna, had itself wished to pensh there The o'erthrow 
was fearful, 20,000 Macedonians lay on the field of battle, 
11,000 were prisoners The war was at an end, on the fifteenth 
day after Paullus had assumed the command, nil Macedonia 
Submitted m two davs The king fled with bis gold— he Mill 
had more than Gooo talents (£ty4(>o,ooo) m his clicst— to Samo- 
accompanied b\ a few faithful attendants But he him- 
self put to death one of these, E'ander of Crete, who was to be 
cdled to account as instigator of the attempted assassination of 
Eumenes, andthcnhispagcsandrcmamingcomradesabo deserted 
him For a moment he hoped that the right of as'lum would 
protect him, but he soon pcrccncd that he was chngmg to a 
straw An attempt to take flight to Cotys failed So he wrote 
to the consul, but the fetter was not rectued, because he had 
designated himself m it as king He recognised hw fate, and 
surrendered to the Roma ’ ^ * 

his treasures, pusilbnimo ' 

his conijuctoTS With a ' 

turning rather on the mutability of loivunt mu ^ 1 

present success, the consul rcccncd the most illustrious captiic 
whom Romm general had e\cr brought home Perseus died 
a few > ears after, ns a slate prisoner, at Alba on the rucine lake/ 

* Thr itofv, th»t Romans Tronic th 

had Ruaraniffd bis hi' and to laVe «» hln, pal r>m lo itf-aia 
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his son in after years earned a living in the same Italian country 
town as a clerk. 

Thus perished the empire of Alexander the Great, which had 
subdued and Hellenised the East, 144 years after his death. 

That the tragedy, moreover, might not be without its ac- 
companiment of farce, at the same time the war against “ king ” 
Genthius of Illyria was also begun and ended by the praetor 
Lucius Anicius within thirty days. The piratical fleet was taken, 
the capital Scodra was captured, and the two kings, the heir 
of Alexander the Great and the heir of Pleuratus, entered Rome 
side by side as prisoners. 

The senate had resolved that the peril, which the unseasonable 
gentleness of Flamininus had brought on Rome, should not recur. 
Macedonia was abolished. In the conference at Amphipolis 
on the Strymon the Roman commission ordained that the 
compact, thoroughly monarchical, and united state should be 
broken up into four republican federative leagues moulded on 
the system of the Greek confederacies, viz., that of Amphipolis 
in the eastern provinces, that of Thessalwiica with the Chalcidian 
peninsula, that of Pella on the frontiers of Thessaly, and that 
of Pelagonia in the interior. Intermarriages between persons 
belonging to different confederacies were to be invalid, and no 
one might be a freeholder in more than one of them. All who 
had held office under the king, as well as their grown-up sons, 
were obliged to leave the country and proceed to Italy on pain 
of death; the Romans still dreaded, and with reason, the throb- 
bings of the ancient loyalty. The law of the land and the former 
constitution otherwise remained in force; the magistrates were 
of course nominated by election in each community, and the 
power in the communities as well as in the confederacies was 
placed in the hands of the upper class. The royal domains and 
royalties were not granted to the confederacies, and these were 
specially prohibited from working the gold and silver mines, 
a chief source of the national wealth; but in 'they were 
again permitted to work at least the silver mines.^ The im- 
* The statement of Cassiodorus, that the JIacedonian mines were re- 
opened in receives its more exact interpretation by means of the coins. 

No gold coins of the four Macedonias are extant ; either therefore the gold- 
mines remained closed, or the gold extracted was converted into bars. 
On the other hand there certainly exist silver coins of Macedonia prUna 
(Amphipolis) in which district the silver-mines were situated. For the 
brief period, during which they must have been struck the 

number of them is remarkably great, and proves cither that the mines were 
very energetically wrought, or that the old royal money was recoined in 
large quantity. 
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portation of salt, and the exportation of timber for ship-buildmcj, 
^\ere prohibited. The land-tax hitherto paid to the king ceased, 
and the confederacies and communities Mere left to tax them- 
selves; but these had to pay to Rome half of the former land-tax, 
accordmg to a rate fixed once for all, amountmg in all to joo 
talents annually (3^24,000)'^ The Mhole land nas for eier dis- 
j — J f«'rfr<*wofZ>emetnaswa5ra2cd; onthenorthem 


copper shields Mere sent to Rome, ami iu\, ii.^: . ...e .. 

The Romans gained their object. The Jfacedonian land still 
on tMO occasions took up arms at the call of pnnees of the old 
reigning house; but otheruise from that time to the present 
day It has remained without a htstorj’. 

Illyna Mas treated m a similar way . The kingdom of Genthius 
Mas split up into three small free states. There too the free- 
holders paid the half of the former land-tax to their new masters, 
Mith the exception of the toivns, Mhich had adhered to Rome 
and m return obtamed exemption from the tax — an exception 
• • — -...p />nnortumt\ to make in the rase of Xlacc' 


constant annoyances, wuiui «^u<. . 

neigliliours by means of their corviirs, were m this Ma> put an 

, Cc ■ . " • • . ’be reached and might 

com ■ * obtainetl pardon and 

received back his captn e son 

Thus the affairs of the north Mere settled, and Macedonia nho 
was at last released from the yoke of monarch) , In fact Greece 
MRS more free than r\er; a king no longer existed anv-wherc. 

But the Romms did not confine themsehes to culling the 
nerves and sincMs of Macedonia. The semte revjRrd at once 
to render all the Hellenic states, friend and foe, for c\ cr incapable 
of harm, and to reduce all of them alike to the ‘"ime humble 
state of dependence. The course punued ma> il'cH admit ol 
justification, but the mode tn which ft was esrr/erf ov: m the 
»Thp Jlatwneai that the JUcedfwUn eonraonwratlh »ai ei 

lelsnonaHmpwt* and ta*rt ** t>y the Ko^»a» (I’ctyb ***''• 
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case of the more powerful of the Greek dependent states was 
unworthy of a great power, and showed that the epoch of the 
Fabii and the Scipios was at an end. 

The state most affected by this change in the position of parties 
was the kingdom of the Attalids, which had been created and 
fostered by Rome to keep Macedonia in check, and which now, 
after thedestruction of Macedonia, was forsooth no longer needed. 
It was not easy to find a tolerable pretext for depriving the 
prudent and considerate Eumenes of his privileged position, 
and allowing him to fall into disgrace. All at once, about the 
time when the Romans were encamped at Heracleum, strange 
reports were circulated regarding him — ^that he was in secret 
intercourse with Perseus; that his fleet had been suddenly, 
as it were, wafted away; that 500 talents had been offered for 
his non-participation in the campaign and 1500 for his mediation 
to procure peace, and that the agreement had only broken 
down through the avarice of Perseus. As to the Pergamene 
fleet, the king, after having paid his respects to the consul, went 
home with it at the same time that the Roman fleet went into 
winter quarters. The story about corruption was as certainly 
a fable as any newspaper canard, of the present day ; for that 
the rich, cunning, and consistent Attalid, who had primarily 
occasioned the breach between Rome and Macedonia by his 
joumey in and had been on that account well-nigh assassi- 
nated by the banditti of Perseus, should — at the moment when 
the real difficulties of the war were overcome and its final issue, 
if ever seriously doubted at all, was doubtful no longer — have 
sold to the instigator of his murder his share in the spoil for a 
few talents, and should have perilled the work of long years for 
so pitiful a consideration, may be set down not merely as a 
fabrication, but as a very silly one. That no proof was found 
either in the papers of Perseus or elsewhere, is sufficiently certain ; 
for even the Romans did not venture to express those suspicions 
aloud. But they gained their object. Their intentions were 
sho^vn in the behaviour of the Roman grandees towards Attains, 
the brother of Eumenes, who had commanded the Pergamene 
auxiliary troops in Greece. Their brave and faithful comrade 
was received in Rome with open arms and invited to ask not for 
his brother, but for himself — ^the senate would be glad to give 
him a kingdom of his own. Attains asked nothing but Aenus 
and Maronea. The senate thought that this was only a pre- 
liminary request, and granted it with great politeness. But 
when he took his departure without having made any further 
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demands^ and the senate came to percehe that the reigning^ 
family m Pergamus did not live on such terms \nth each other 
as Avere usual in pnncely houses, Aenus and Maronca were 
declared free cities The Pergamencs obtained not a single 
foot of territory out of the spoil of Macedonia , if after the ^^cto:y 
over Antiochus the Romans had still sa\ ed forms as respected 
' Philip, thev were now disposed to hurt and to humiliate About 
this time the senate ap^rs to have declared Pamphjln, for 
the possession of which Eumencs and Antiochus had hitherto 
contended, independent. What was of more importance, the 
Galatians — —•'nes, 

ever since h . ■ . irms 

from Galati • ■ . the 

promise that he u ould maintain no further communication mth 
the Galatian princes — now, reckoning bevond doubt on the 
variance that had taken place between Eumenes and the Romans, 
if not directly instigated by the latter, rose against Eumcncs, 
overran his kingdom, and brought him into great danger. 
Eumenes besought the mediation of the Romans, the Roman 
envoy declared his readiness to mediate, but thought it Ijcttrr 
that Attalus. who commanded the Pergamenc arm>, should 
not accom ' * — '-'"ht l>c put m lU 

humour. ung , in fact, 

he told on exaspemted 

• . ... w irtn<» time eiapseu U1.4U.I. .. ndcpcndcnce 

^ ; ■ • • ■ • • Iv 


should be allowed to come TO Koiiiv, _ , ■ " ■ ' ’ 

to meet him at Brundisium, to lay before him this decree of the 
senate, to ask him what he wanted, and to hint to him that 
they would lie glad to hear of his speedy departure The king 
was long silent , at length he said that he desired nothing farther, 
and rc-embarked He saw how matters scoot!, the epoch of 
half-powerful and half free alliance was ot an end; that of 
mpotent sabjcctton hcf^an 

Similar treatment liefcl! the RJio<hans. TJicj had liecn singu- 
larlv favoured- their relation to Rome a*vumcd the form not 


contingent on demand. 'This very circumstance was prc't’ah’y 
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the real reason why llicir good imderslandinp with Rome had 
already for some lime been impaired. Tlic first dissensions 
with Rome had arisen in consequence of the rising of the Lycians, 
who were handed over to Rhodes after the defeat of Antiochus, 
against their oppressors who had (1 tS) cruelly reduced them to 
slaver}' as revolted subjects; the Lycians, however, asserted 
that they were not subjects hut allies of the Rhodians, and 
prevailed with this plea in the Roman senate, which was invited 
to settle the doubtful meaning of the instrument of peace. But 
in this result a justifiable sympathy with the victims of grievous 
oppression had perhaps the chief share; at least nothing further 
was done on the part of the Romans, who left this as well as 
other Hellenic quarrels to take their course. When the war 
with Perseus broke out, the Rhodians, like all other sensible 
Greeks, viewed it with regret, and blamed Eumenes in particular 
as the instigator of it, so that his fatal embassy was not even 
permitted to be present at the festival of Helios in Rhodes. 
But this did not prevent them from adhering to Rome and keep- 
ing the ^Macedonian party, which existed in Rhodes as well as 
ever}nvhere else, aloof from the helm of affairs. The permission 
given to them in to export grain from Sicily shows the 
continuance of the good understanding with Rome. All of a 
sudden, shortly before the battle of Pydna, Rhodian envoys 
appeared at the Roman head-quarters and in the Roman senate, 
announcing that the Rhodians would no longer tolerate this war 
which was injurious to their Macedonian traffic and the revenues 
of their ports, that they were disposed themselves to declare 
war against the party which should refuse to make peace, and 
that rvith this view they had already concluded an alliance with 
Crete and with the Asiatic cities. Many caprices are possible 
in a republic governed by popular assemblies; but this insane 
intervention on the part of a commercial city — which can only 
have been resolved on after the fall of the pass of Tempe was 
known at Rhodes — requires special explanation. The key to 
it is furnished by the well-attested account that the consul 
Quintus Marcius, that master of the “ new-fashioned diplomacy,” 
had in the camp at Heracleum (and therefore after the occupa- 
tion of the pass of Tempe) loaded the Rhodian envoy Agepolis 
with civilities and made an underhand request to him to mediate 
a peace. Republican vanity and folly did the rest; the Rho- 
dians fancied that the Romans had abandoned all hope of success ; 
they were eager to play the part of mediator among four great 
powers at once; communications were entered into with Perseus ; 
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Rhodian envoys wth Macedonian sympathies said more than 
they should have said; and they were caught. The senate, 
which doubtless was itself for the most part unaware of such 


to propose to the people a deciamiiou 01 wai 
In vain the Rhodian ambassadors repeatedly on their knees 
adjured the senate to think of the friendship of a hundred and 
foi^ > ears rather than of the one offence, m vam they sent the 
heads of the Macedonian party to the scaffold or to Rome; in 
V am they sent a massive wreath of gold m token of their gratitude 
for the non-dcclaration of war. The honourable Cato indeed 
showed that strictly the Rhodians had committed no offence, 
and asked whether the Romans were desirous to undertake 


herselt an licence ii sue imu «ui/ 1.. fw..’’ * 

words and warnmgs were in vam. The senate depnvxd the 
Rhodians of their possessions on the mainland, which >icWed a 
yearly produce of 120 talents (£29,000) Still he.wer were the 
blows aimed at the Rhodian commerce. The prolnbition of 
the import of salt to, and of the export of ship*buildmg timber 
from, Macedonia appears to have liccn directed agamst Rhodes. 
Rhodian commerce was still more dirccilj affected by the erection 
' the free port at Delos; the Rhodian customs-dues, which 
ilherto had produced 1,000,000 drachmae (£41,000) annually, 
sank in a very brief penod to 150,000 drachmae (£6iSo). 
Generally, the Rhodians were paralysed m their freedom of 
action and m their liberal and bold commercial policv, and the 
to lancujsh Even the alluance asked for was at 
' 

■ irp 

rebuke. 

With Syria and Egypt the Romms could go to work more 
summarily. War had broken out between them; and Cocle- 
sjni and Palaestma formed once more the subject of dispute. 

< tfie assertion of £*g5jnvw, Ahwir pisw.vwsrs' 


of the Cbelesynan cities give . , he 

Syrian side was m the nghl; the breaking out of the war was 
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occasioned by the death of Cleopatra in -ff-s-j with which at latest 
the payments of revenue terminated. The war appears to have 
been begun by Egypt; but king. Antiochus Epiphanes gladly 
em.braced the opportunity of once more — and for the last time — 
endeavouring to achieve the traditional aim of the policy of the 
Seleucidae, the acquisition of Egypt, while the Romans were- 
employed in Macedonia. Fortune seemed favourable to him. 
The king of Egypt at that time, Ptolemy VI, Philometor, the 
son of Cleopatra, had hardly passed the age of boyhood and 
had bad advisers; after a great victory on the S3'’ro-Egyptian 
frontier Antiochus was able to advance into the territories of 
his nephew in the same year in which the legions landed in Greece 
and soon had the person of the king in his power. Matters' 
began to look as if Antiochus wished to possess himself of all 
Egypt in Philometor’s name; Alexandria accordingly closed 
its gates against him, deposed Philometor, and nominated as 
king in his stead his younger brother, Euergetes II., named the 
Fat. Disturbances in his own kingdom recalled the Syrian king 
from Egypt; when he returned, he found that the brothers, 
had come to an understanding during his absence; and he then 
continued the war against both. Just as he lay before Alex- 
andria, not long after the battle of Pydna (tb^X Roman 
envoy Gains Popillius, a harsh rude man, arrived, and intimated, 
to him the command of the senate that he should restore all that 
he had conquered and should evacuate Egypt within a set term.. 
Antiochus asked time for consideration; but the consular drew 
with his staS a circle round the king, and bade him declare 
his intentions before he stepped beyond the circle. Antiochus. 
replied that he would comply; and marched off to his capital 
that he might there, in his character of “ the god, the brilliant 
bringer of victory,” celebrate in Roman fashion 'his conquest 
of Egypt and parody the triumph of Paullus, 

Egypt voluntarily submitted to the Roman protectorate; 
and thereupon the kings of Babylon also desisted from the last 
eSort to maintain their independence against Rome. Like 
Macedonia in the war waged by Perseus, the Seleucidae in the 
war regarding Coelesyria had made a final effort to recover their 
earlier power; but it is a significant indication of the difference 
between the two kingdoms, that in the former case the legions, 
in the latter the abrupt language of a diplomatist, decided the 
controversy. 

In Greece itself, as the two Boeotian cities had already 
more than a sufficient penalty, the Molottians alone lernsr^-- 
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to be punished as allies of Perseus Acting on secret orders 
from the senate, PauUus m one das gave up seventy tow-nships 
inSpirus to plunder, and sold the inhabitants, 150,000 in number, 
into slavery The Aetolians lost Amphipohs, and the Acar- 
nanians Leucas, on account of their equivocal behaviour, 
whereas the Athenians, -who continued to pla> the part of the 
' ’■ Anstophanes, not only obtained a 


more had to be done lor 1 *' 

m every city, and therefore trials for high treason began m ail 
parts of Greece Whoever had served in the army of Perseus 
was immediately executed, whoever was compromised by the 
papers of the king or the statements of political opponents who 
flocked to lodge informations, was despatched to Rome, the 
Achaean Callicrates and the Aetohan Lyciscus distinguished 
themselves in the trade of tntormers In this wav the more 
conspicuous patriots among the Thessalians, Aetolians, Acar* 
nanians, Lesbians and so forth, were removed from their natit*!! 
land, and, in particular, more than a thousand Achaeans were 
thus disposed of— a step taken with the view not so much of 
prosecuting those who were earned off, as of silencing the childish 
opposition of the Hellenes. To the Achaeans, >yho, as usual, 
were not content till they got the answer which thej anticipated, 
the senate, wearied by constant requests for the commencement 
of the investigation, at length roundl> declared that til! further 
orders the persons concerned were to remain in Italj Tltere 
they were placed in country towns m the interior, and toleraW 
w ell treated , but attempts to escape vy ere punished v> ith deat 
The position of the former officah removed from Jlacedonu 
was, " — ''^'’>'«titv similar This expedient, violent ns it 
w-xs, -* ’ the enraged 

Grce cj nt with tb* 

paucity of the executions lyuvvus vgty deemed 

it proper to have some 500 of the leading men of the Aetohan 
patriotic part) slam at the meeting of tlie diet, the Roman 
commission, which hid occasion for the man, suffered the dml 
to pass unpunished, and mereh censured the employ nentef 
Roman soldiers in the execution of such Hellenic justice \\e 
may presume, however, that tfie Romans instituted the syitm 
of deportation to Italy partly in order to prevent lucli liorrors 
As in Greece proper no power exii’cd even of such importarre 
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as Rhodes or Pergamus, there was no need in its case for any 
further humiliation; the steps taken were taken only in the 
exercise of justice — in the Roman sense, no doubt, of that term 
— and for the prevention of the most scandalous and palpable 
outbreaks of party discord. 

All the Hellenistic states had thus been completely subjected 
to the protectorate of Rome, and the whole empire of Alexander 
the Great had fallen to the Roman commonwealth just as if 
the city had inherited it from his heirs. From all sides kings 
and ambassadors flocked to Rome to congratulate her; and tliey 
showed that fawning is never more abject than when kings 
are in the antechamber. King Jfassinissa, who only desisted 
from presenting himself in person on being expressly prohibited 
from doing so, ordered his son to declare that he regarded him- 
self as merely the usufructuary, and the Romans as the true 
proprietors, of his kingdom, and that he would always be content 
with what they were willing to leave to him. Tliere was at least 
truth in this. But Prusias king of Bithynia, who had to atone 
for his neutrality, bore off the palm in this contest of flattery; 
he fell on his face when he was conducted into the senate, and 
did homage to “ the delivering gods.” As he was so thoroughly 
contemptible, Polybius tells us, they gave him a courteous reply, 
and presented him with the fleet of Perseus. 

The moment was at least well chosen for such language. 
Polybius dates from the battle of Pydna the full establishment 
of the universal empire of Rome. It was in fact the last battle 
in which a civilised state confronted Rome in the field on a 
footing of equality with her as a great power; all subsequent 
struggles were rebellions or wars with peoples beyond the pale 
of the Romano-Greek civilisation — the barbarians, as the}’- 
were called. The whole civilised world thenceforth recognised 
in the Roman senate the supreme tribunal, whose commissioners 
decided in the last resort between kings and nations; and to 
acquire its language and manners foreign princes and youths 
of quality resided in Rome. A clear and earnest attempt 
to get rid of her dominion was in reality made only once — by 
the great lilithradates of Pontus. The battle of Pydna, more- 
over, marks the last occasion on which the senate still adhered 
to the state-maxim that they should, if possible, hold no 
possessions and maintain no garrisons beyond the Italian seas, 
but should keep the numerous states dependent on then 
order by a mere political supremacy. The aim of their po 
was that these states should neither decline into utter - 
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and anardi^, as had nevertheless happen'd m Greece, not 
emerge out of their half free position into complete independence, 
as Jlacedonia had attempted to do not %\ ithout success No 
state isas to be allowed utterlj to pensh, but no one >\as to be 
permitted to stand on its own resources AccordmgU the 
%anqmshed foe held at least an equal, often a better, position 
vith the Roman diplomatists than the faithful all) , and, ^hiie 
a defeated opponent \sas reinstated, those i^ho attempted to 
reinstate themselies ivcre abased — as the Aetolians, Macedonia 
after the \siatic war, Rhodes, and Pergamus learned bj 
ex^rience But not onij did this part of protector soon pro\'e 
ns irhsome to the masters as to the servants, the Roman proteo 
torate, v, ith its ungrateful Sisj phian toil that contmuallj needed 
to be begun afresh, shovsed itself to be mtnnsicaUv untenable 
Indications of a change of sjstcro, and of on increasing dis- 
mdmation on the pare of Rome to tolerate bj its side inter 
mediate states e\en m such independence as iras possible for 
them, were ^•cr} clcarlj gt\en m the destruction of the iface* 
doaian monarch! after the battle of r> dna. The more and more 
frequent and more and more unasTidablc mtenenlion m the 
internal aflairs of the pett> Greek slates through their mis 
go\ ernment and their ^htical and social anar ^> , the dis* 
arming of Macedonia, iihere the northern froritier at an> rate 
urgcntlj required a defence different from that of mere posts , 
and, lastl) , the introduction of the pa> ment of bind tax to Rome 
/rtim Mac^onia and were so manj symptoms of the 

approaching comersion of the client states into subjects of 
Rome 

If, in conclusion, "■e glance back at the career of Rome from 
the union of Italj to the dismemberment of Macedonia, the 
uni\ crsal empire of Rome, far from appearing as a gigantic plan 
conmaed and earned out bj an insatiable thirst for temtonal 
aggrandisement, appears to ha\c been a result i\hich forced 
Itself on the Roman go\ croment without, and ei cn in opposition | 
to, its wish it IS true that the former \aei\ iiaiuralK suggests 
Itself Sallust is right when he malts Mithmdales sa;r that the 
wars of Rome xnth tribes, alies and kings onginatetf in one and 

, 1 • ». ■ffi.i* firtrijnion an 1 

• ■ 

. J ^ " ■ t ft H 

caidcnt to c'er> one whose observation is ro* sup^rri'nal that 
the Roman government du'aag this whole period w»he»l a**’ 
desired nothing but the soverei-ntj of Ilslf, tha tl rj wr'r 
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simply desirous not to have too powerful neighbours alongside of 
them; and that — not out of humanity towards the vanquished, 
but from the very sound view that they ought not to suffer the 
kernel of their empire to be crushed by the shell — they earnestly 
opposed the introduction first of Africa, then of Greece, and 
lastly of Asia into the pale of the Roman protectorate, till 
circumstances in each case compelled, or at least suggested 
with irresistible force, the extension of that pale. The Romans 
always asserted that they did not pursue a policy of conquest, 
and that they were always the assailed rather than the assailants; 
and this was something more, at any rate, than a mere phrase. 
They were in fact driven to all their great wars with the exception 
of that concerning Sicily — to those with Hannibal and Antiochus, 
no less than to those with Philip and Perseus — either by a direct 
aggression or by an unparalleled disturbance of the existing 
political relations; and hence they were ordinarily taken by 
surprise on their outbreak. That they did not after victory 
exhibit the moderation which they ought to have done in the 
interest more especially of Italy itself; that the retention of 
Spain, for instance, the undertaking of the guardianship of 
Africa, and above all the half-fanciful scheme of conferring 
liberty everywhere on the Greeks, were in the light of Italian 
policy grave errors, is sufiiciently clear. But the causes of these 
errors were, on the one hand a blind dread of Carthage, on the 
other a still blinder enthusiasm for Hellenistic liberty; so little 
did the Romans exhibit during this period the lust of conquest, 
that they, on the contrary, displayed a very judicious dread of 
its effects. The policy of Rome throughout was not projected 
by a single mighty intellect and bequeathed by tradition from 
generation to generation ; it was the policy of a very able but 
somewhat narrow-minded deliberative assembly, which had far 
too little power of grand combination, and far too much of an 
instinctive desire for the preservation of its own commonwealth, 
to devise projects in the spirit of a Caesar or a Napoleon, The 
universal empire of Rome had its ultimate ground in the political 
development of antiquity in general. The ancient world knew 
nothing of a balance of power among nations; and therefore 
every .nation which had attained internal unity strove either 
directly to subdue its neighbours, as did the Hellenic states, or 
at any rate to render them innocuous, as Rome did, — an effort, 
it is true, which also Issued at last in subjugation. Egypt was 
perhaps the only great power in antiquity which seriously 
pursued the system of equilibrium: on the opposite system 
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Scleucus and ^ntigonus, Hannibal ard Sap o came into coUi<son 
^d howe\-er melanchob max ^eem tbe fad tha* all the other 
iichlx endoxs-ed and hi^Wx dex eloped nations of antiquitx had 
to pensh in order to enndi a smgle peop’e, as if the ultimtc 
o^je * of their existence had "^roplx been to contribute to the 
greatness of Italx and to the deeax mxolved in that greatre*s, 
xet histoncal justice must acknowledge that this result xras not 
produced b\ the militarx ^upenontx of the legion ox*eT the 
phalanx, but x'^ns the nectssarx consequence of the international 
relations of antiquitx gcnerallx — <o that the issue xras not 
decided bx p'ox-okmg chance, but was the fulfilment of an un- 
ebargeaVe, and the^ore endurable, detinr 


CHAPTER Xr 


THE GO%‘ERNMENT AND THE GOVERNED 

The fall of the patriciate by no means divested the Roman 
commonwealth of its aristocratic character. We have already 
(i. 303) indicated that the plebeian party carried within it that 
character from the first as well as, and in some sense still more 
decidedly than, the patriciate; for, while in the old body of 
burgesses an absolute equality of rights prevailed, the new 
constitution set out with a distinction between the senatorial 
houses who were privileged in point of burgess rights and of 
burgess usufructs, and the mass of the other citizens. Immedi- 
ately, therefore, on the abolition of the patriciate and the formal 
establishment of civic equality, a new aristocracy and a corre- 
sponding opposition were formed; and we have already shown 
how the former engrafted itself as it were on the fallen patriciate, 
and how, accordingly, the first movements of the new party of 
progress were mixed up with the last movements of the old 
plebeian opposition (i. 304). The formation of these new parties 
began in the fifth century, but they assumed their definite shape 
only in the century which followed. The development of this 
change is, as it were, drowned amidst the noise of the great wars 
and victories, and the process of formation is in this case more 
concealed from our view than in any other in Roman history. 
Like a crust of ice gathering imperceptibly over the surface of 
a stream and imperceptibly confining it more and more, this new 
Roman aristocracy silently arose; and not less imperceptibly, 
like the concealed current slowly swelling beneath, there arose 
in opposition to it the new party of progress. It is very difficult 
to sum up in a general historical view the several, individually 
insignificant, traces of these two antagonistic movements which 
do not for the present culminate in any distinct practical 
catastrophe. But the freedom hitherto enjoyed in the common- 
wealth was undermined, and the foundation for future revolu- 
tions was laid, during this epoch; and the delineation of these 
as well as of the development of Rome in general would remain 
imperfect, if we should fail to give some idea of the thickness 
and strength of that encrusting ice, and of the fearful moaning 
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and cracking that foretold the mighty breabng up which was 
at hand 

The Roman nobih^ attached itself, m fonn, to earlier insti tu- 
tions belonging to the times of the patriciate Persons who 
once had filled the highest ordinary magistracies of the state 
not only, as a matter of course, practicallj enjoyed all along a 
higher honour, but also had at an early penod certain hononuy 
privileges associated ^Y^th their position The most anacnt of 
these was doubtless the permission gi\ en to the descendants of 
such magistrates to place the wax images of these illustrious 
ancestors after their death m the family hall, along the wall 
-ivhere the pedigree was painted, and to have these images 
carried, on occasion of the death of members of the family, m 
the funeral procession (i 288) To appreciate the importance 
of this distinction, we must recollect that the honounng oi 
images was regarded ui the Italo-HcIIenic >new ns unrcpublican, 
and on that account the Roman state police did not at all 
tolerate the exhibition of effigies of the living, and stnctly super- 
intended that of effigies of the dead With this pnvilegc were 
assoaated various external insignia, reserved b> law or custom 
ior such magistrates and their descendants, the stnpe of purpfe 
on the tunic and the golden finger nng of the men, the siher- 
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for years in prison because he had appeared in public 
manner not sanctioned by law, with a garland of roses uf 
head.^ 

These distinctions probably already existed in the ml 
the time of the patrician government, and, so long as fsiciate, 
of higher and lower rank were distinguished within the patr only 
served as external insignia for the former. But they^ge of 
acquired politico,! importance in consequence of the chai.ained 
constitution in by which the plebeian families that at with 
the consulate were placed on a footing of equal privilegqtitlcd 
the patrician families, all of whom were now probably er. now 
to carry images of their ancestors. Moreover, it was itary 
settled that the offices of state to which these herec- nor 
privileges were attached should include neither the lowe debs, 
the extraordinary magistracies nor the tribunate of the m the 
but merely the consulship, the praetorship which stood 0: bore 
same level with it (i. 296), and the curule aedileship, which mtly 
a part in the administration of public justice and consequ Dugh 
in the exercise of the sovereign powers of the state.^ Alth only 
this plebeian nobility, in the strict sense of the term, could , yet 
be formed after the curule offices were opened to plebeians -tain 
it exhibited in a short time, if not at the very first, a ce is of 
compactness of organisation — doubtless because the gerneian 
such a nobility had long existed in the old senatorial plebfore 
families. The result of the Licinian laws in reality thereof a 
amounted nearly to what we would now call the creation [ by 
batch of peers. Now that the plebeian families ennoblec the 
their curule ancestors were united into one body with dis- 
patrician families and acquired a distinctive position and ^ain 
tinguished power in the commonwealth, the Romans had amce 
krrived at the point whence they had started; there was cary 
more not merely a governing aristocracy and a heredi 


was 

mp- 


Plin. H, N. xxi. 3, 6. The right to appear crowned in public 
acquired by distinction in war (Polyb. vi. 39, 9; Liv. x. 47) ; conseque, 
the wearing a crown without warrant was an offence similar to the assiP°at 
tion, in the present day, of the badge of a military order of merit wit^ 
due title. 

-Thus there remained excluded the military tribunate with cons 
powers (i. 287), the proconsulship, the quaestorship, the tribunate of 
people, and several others. As to the censorship, it does not app-''^- 
notwithstanding the curule chair of the censors (Liv. xl. 45; comp. xA®^i 
S), to have been reckoned a curule office; for the later period, howe 
when only a man of consular standing could be made censor, the ques 
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nobnity— both of which m fact had never disappcared~bul 
there ^vas a governing hereditary nobility, and the feud beti^een 
the ge»les nj possession of the government and the commons 
rising m revolt j^ainst the genta could not but begin afresh 
And matters very soon reached that stage The nobility was 
not content with its honorary pnvfleges which were matters of 
comparative indifference, but strove after exclusive and sole 
political power and sought to convert the most important 
institutions of the state — ^ 5 ie senate and the equestrian order— 
from organs of the commonwealth into organs of the plebeio 
patncian aristocracy 

The dependence de jure of the Roman senate of the republic, 
more especially of the larger patncio plebeian senate, on the 
magistracy had rapidly become lax, and had in fact been con- 
verted into mdependence The subordination of the public 
magistracies to the state-council, introduced by the resolution 
of^(i s 6 z), the transference of the nght of summoning men 
to the senate from the consul to the censor (i 290), lastly, and 
above all, the legal recognition of the nght of those who had 
been curule magistrates to a seat and vote m the senate (1 314), 
had converted the senate from a council summoned by the 
magistrates and in many respects dependent on ^em into a 
governing corporation virtuall) mdependent, and m a certain 
sense filling up its own ranks, for the two modes by which its 
members obtained admission — election to a curule office and 
summomng by the censor — were both virtually m the power 
of the governing board itscU The burgesses, no doubt, at this 
epoch w^re still too mdependent to allow the entire exclusion 
of non nobles from the senate, and the nobility were perhaps 


mg to their respective classes of eonsulares, praetont, uuu 
aedtlictt, from the senators who had not entered the senate 
through a curule office and were therefore excluded from debate 
— the non nobles, although tbev probably sat in considerable 
numbers in the senate, were reduced to an insignificant and 
comparatnely unmfluential position m it, and the senate 
became substantially a mainstay of the nobility 
The institution of the cquites was developed into a second, 
less important but >et far from unimportant, organ ol the 
nobilit) As the new hereditary nobility had not the power to 
usurp sole possession of the comitia, it necessarily became la 
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the highest degree desirable that it should obtain at least a 
distinctive position in. the representation of the community. 
In the assembly of the tribes there was no method of managing 
this; but the equestrian centuries under the Servian organisa- 
tion seemed as it were created for the very purpose. The iSoo 
horses which the community furnished ^ were constitutionally 

^ The current hypothesis, according to which the six centuries of the 
nobility alone amounted to 1200, and the whole equestrian force accordingly 
to 3600 horse, is not tenable. The method of determining the number of 
the equites by the number of duplications specified by the annalists is 
mistaken; in fact, each of these statements has originated and is to be 
explained by itself. But there is no evidence either for the first number, 
which is only found in the passage of Cicero, De Rep. ii. 20, acknowledged 
as erroneous even by the champions of this view, or for the second, which 
does not appear at all in ancient authors. In favour, on the other hand, 
of the hypothesis set forth in the text, we have, first of all, the number as 
indicated not by authorities, but by the institutions themselves; for it is 
certain that the century numbered 100 men, and there were originally 
three (i. 72), then six (i. 85), and lastly after the Servian reform eighteen 
(i. 93), equestrian centuries. The deviations of the authorities from this 
view are only apparent. The one self-consistent tradition, which Becker 
has developed (ii. 1, 243), reckons not the eighteen patricio-plebeian, but 
the six patrician, centuries at 1800 men; and this has ‘been manifestly 
followed by Liv}', i. 36 (according to the reading which alone has manu- 
script authority, and which ought not to be corrected from Livy’s particular 
estimates), and by Cicero l.c. (according to the only reading gramme-tically 
admissible, mdccc.; see Becker, ii. i, 244). But Cicero at the same time 
indicates very plainly, that in that statement he intended to describe the 
then existing amount of the Roman equites in general. The number of 
the whole body has therefore been transferred to the most prominent 
portion of it by a prolcpsis, such as is common in the case of annalists not 
too much given to reflection: just in the same way 300 equites instead of 
100 are assigned to the parent-communit}’’, including, by anticipation, the 
contingents of the Titles and the Luceres (Becker, ii. i, 238). Lastly, the 
proposition of Cato (p. 66, Jordan), to raise the number of the horses of 
the equites to 2200, is as distinct a confirmation of the view proposed above, 
as it is a distinct refutation of the opposite view. 

With this view what is known of the equestrian order under the empire 
very well accords. It was divided into iurmac, that is, divisions of 30 or 
33 men (Marquardt, iii. 2, 258). The slight traces of a division of the 
cavalry not merely by turmae, but at the same time also by tribes (Becker, 
ii. >1, 261, note 538; and Zonaras, x. 35, p. 421, Bonn: tKapxos (pvXiji 
=sevir cq. R.), cannot be satisfactorily cleared up; the relation too of the 
turma to the centuries is not quite clear, but cannot well be conceived 
otherwise than that three iurtnae went to the century. This would accord- 
ingly give 54 Utrmae, which number, as all the Roman equites were certainly 
divided into turmae, is doubtless rather too small than too large. More- 
over it is self-evident that we have here to do merely with the normal 
number; by the addition of supernumeraries the number of the equites 
subsequently far exceeded that normal one. The w'hole number of the 
turmae is not given by tradition; for, while inscriptions exhibit only the 
earlier numbers as far as the fifth or sixth, the prominence of these is to be 
explained simply from the special repute in which' the first turmae were 
held — a circumstance which may be compared with the fact that in 
inscriptions we meet only with the iributtus a populo and laticlavius, and 
the iudex quadringcuarius, never with the tribunus rufulus and augusti- 
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disposed of likewise by the censors. It was_, no doubt^ the duty 
of these to make ths selection on purely military grounds and 
at their musters to insist that all horsemen incapacitated by age 
or otherwise, or at all unserviceable, should surrender their 
public horse; but the very nature of the institution implied 
that the cavalry-horses should be given especially to men of 
means, and it was not at all easy to hinder the censors from 
looking to superior birth more than to capacity, and from allow- 
ing men of sending who were once admitted, senators parti- 
cularly, to retain their horse beyond the proper time. Accord- 
ingly it became practically the rule for the senators to vote in 
the eighteen equestrian centuries, and the other places m these 
were assigned chiefly to the younger men of the nobihty. The 
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the change gave rise; the young men of rank more and more 
withdrew from serving in the infantry, and the legionary cavalry 
became a close aristocratic corps . This enables us in some degree 
to understand why the equites during the Sicilian war refused to 
obey the order of the consul Gaius Aurelius Cotta that they 
should work at the trenches with the legionaries (l-yf), and wh)'^ 
Cato, when commander of the army in Spain, found himself 
imder the necessity of addressing a severe reprimand to his 
cavalry. But this conversion of the burgess-cavalry into a 
mounted guard of nobles redounded not more decidedly to the 
injury of the commonwealth than to the advantage of the 
nobility, which acquired in the eighteen equestrian centuries a 
suffrage not merely distinct but giving the key-note to the rest. 

Of a kindred character was the formal separation of the places 
assigned to the senatorial order from those occupied by the rest 
of the multitude as spectators at the national festivals. It was 
the great Scipio who effected this change in his second consul- 
ship in -fw' The national festival was as much an assembly of 
the people as were the centuries convoked for voting; and the 
circumstance that the former had no decrees to issue made the 
official announcement of a distinction between the ruling order 
and the body of subjects — ^which the separation implied — all 
the more significant. The innovation accordingly met with 
much censure even from the ruling class, because it was simply 
invidious and of no benefit, and because it gave a very obvious 
contradiction to the efforts of the wiser portion of the aristocracy 
to conceal their exclusive government under the forms of civil 
equality. 

These circumstances explain why the censorship became the 
pivot of the later republican constitution; why an office, 
originally imimportant and on a level with the quaestorship, 
came to be invested with external insignia which did not at all 
naturally belong to it and with an altogether unique aristocratico- 
republican glory, and was viewed as the crown and completion 
of a well-conducted public career; and why the government 
looked upon every attempt of the opposition to introduce their 
men into this office, or even to hold the censor responsible to 
the people for his administration during or after his term of 
office, as an attack on their palladium, and presented a united 
front of resistance to every such attempt. It is sufficient in this 
respect to mention the storm which the candidature of Cato for 
the censorship provoked, and the measures, so extraordinarily 
reckless and in violation of all form, by which the senate. 
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prevented the judicial prosecution of the two unpopular censors 
of the year But with that enhancement of the glory of the 
censorship the government combined a characteristic distrust 
of thiSj their most important and for that very reason most 
dangerous, mstniment It was thoroughly necessary to leave 
to the censors absolute contw) over the personal composition 
of the senate and the equites, for the right of exclusion could 
not well be separated from the right of summoning, and it was 

' t f *1. 


prudently avoided — as for the purpose of preserving around 
the aristocracy that moral halo, without which it must have 
speedily become a prey to the opposition The right of rejection 
was retained, but what they chiefly needed was the glitter of 
the naked blade — the edge of it, which thej feared, they took 
care to blunt Besides the check involved m the nature of the 
office — under which the lists of the member^ of the aristocratic 
corporations were liable to revision not as formerly at any tune, 
but only at intervals of flie yean— and besides the limitations 
resulting from the right of veto vested in the colleague and the 
right of cancelling vested m the successor, there was added ** 
farther check which operated very powerJu)l> , a usage cquiva* 
l'*nt to law made it the duty of the censor, on erasing from the 
list any senator or knight, to specify m writing the grounds for 
bjs decision, and thus ordmanly to adopt what was tantamount 
to a judicial procedure 

In this political position — mamly based on the senate, the 
equitcs, and the censorship — the nobility not only usurped m 
substance the goiemment, but also remodelled the constitution 
according to their own views It was part ol their policy, with 
a view to keep up the importance of the public magistracies, to 
add to the number of these ns fittle as possible, and to keep it 
far below what was required by the extension of temtot} and 
the increase of business The most urgent exigencies were 
barely met by the divnsion of the judicial functions hitherto dis 
charged by a single praetor between two judges— one of whom 
tried the lawsuits l^tween Koman burgesses, and the other 
those that arose between non burgesses or between buigcss and 
non burgess~in and by the nomination of four auxdnrv 
consuls for the four transmarine proimces of Sic3y (S|f), 
Sardinia including Corsica and Kither and Further Spam 
(15^) The far too summary mode of instituting processes in 
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Rome, as ^vell as the increasing influence of the official staff, are 
probably traceable in great measure to the practically inade- 
quate numbers of the Roman magistracy. 

Among the innovations originated by the government — 
which were none the less innovations, that in general they 
changed not the letter, but merely the practice of the existing 
constitution — the most prominent were the measures by whiclr 
the appointment of officers as well as of civil magistrates was 
made to depend not, as the letter of the constitution allowed 
and its spirit required, simply on merit and ability, but on birth 
and seniority. As regards the nomination of staff-officers this 
was done not in form, but in substance. It had already, during 
the previous period, been in great part transferred from the 
general to the burgesses (i. 307); during this period the whole 
staff-officers of the regular yearly levy — the twenty-four military 
tribunes of the four ordinary legions — came to be nominated in 
the comitia iribula. Thus a line of demarcation more and more 
insurmountable was drawn between the subalterns, who gained 
their promotion from the general by punctual and brave service, 
and the staff, which obtained its privileged position by canvass- 
ing the burgesses (i. 434). With a view to check simply the 
worst abuses in this respect and to prevent young men quite un- 
tried from holding these important posts, it became necessary 
to require, as a preliminary to the bestowal of staff appointments, 
evidence of a certain number of years of service. Nevertheless, 
when once the military tribunate, the true pillar of the Roman 
militarj- system, was prescribed as the first stepping-stone in 
the political career of the young aristocrats, the obligation of 
service inevitably came to be frequently eluded, and the election 
of officers became liable to all the evils of democratic canvassing 
and of aristocratic exclusiveness. It was a bitter commentary 
on the new institution, that in serious wars (as in -J-f-J) it was 
found necessary to suspend the democratic mode of electing 
officers, and to recommit to the general the appointment of his 
staff. 

In the case of civil officers, the first and chief object was to 
limit re-election to the supreme magistracies. This was cer- 
tainly necessary, if the presidency of annual kings was not to be 
an empty name; and even in the preceding period re-election to 
the consulship was not permitted till after the lapse of ten years, 
while in the case of the censorship it was altogether forbidden 
(i. 310). No farther law was passed in the period before us; but 
an increased stringency in its application is obvious from the 
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fact that^ while the law as to the ten years’ interval was sus 
pended m during the continuance of the war m Italy, there 
was no farther dispensation from it aftemards, and indeed 
towards the close of this period re-election seldom occurred at 
all Moreover, towards the end of this epoch a decree of 
the people was issued, binding the candidates for public magis 
tracies to apply for them in a fixed order of succession, and to 
observe certain intervals between the offices and certain limits 
of age Custom, indeed, had long prescribed both of these, 
bat It was a sensibly felt restnction of the freedom of election, 


general, admission to the senate was thrown open to persons 
belonging to the ruling families without distinction as to ability, 
while not only were the poorer and humbler ranks of the popu- 


senate, but from the two highest magistracies, the consulship 
and the censorship After the case of Manius Cunus (i 304), no 
instance can be pointed out of a consul who did not belong to 
the social aristocracy, and probably no instance of the kind 
occurred at all But the number of the gentes which appear for 
the first time m the lists of consub and censors in the half- 
century from the beginning of the war with Hannibal to the close 
of that with Perseus is extremely hmited, and by far the most 
of these, such as Flaminu, Terentii, Porcu, Acihi, and Laclii, 
may be referred to elections by the opposition, or are traceable 
to special aristocratic connections The election of Gaius 
Laehus m tvS fof instance, ivas evidently due to the Scipios 
The exclusion of the poorer classes from the government was, no 
doubt, required by the altered circumstances of the case Now 
that Rome had ceased to be a purely Italian state and had 
adopted Hellenic culture, it was no longer possible to take a 
small farmer from the plough and to set him at the head of the 
community Jjut it was neilhci necessary nor beneficial that 
the elections should almost without exception be confined to 
the narrow circle of the curule houses, and that a “ new man 
should onlv be able to make his way into that circle by a sort 
of usurpation t No doubt a certam hereditary character was 


I The st-ibiUly of the Roman aHsioeracy may be clearly ^ced m<w 
especially m the case of the patricaan by meana of the coasular aai 
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inherent not merely in the institution of the senate, in so far as 
it rested from the first on a representation of the clans (i. 76), 
but in the nature of the aristocracy generally, in so far as states- 
manly wisdom and statesmanly experience are bequeathed from 
the able father to the able son, and the inspiring spirit of an 
illustrious ancestry fans every noble spark within the human 
breast into a speedier and more brilliant flame. In this sense 
the Roman aristocracy had been at all times hereditary; in 
fact, it had displayed its hereditaiy^ character with great naivete 
in the old custom of the senator taking his sons with him to the 


aedilician Fasti. As is well known, the consulate was held by one patrician 
and one plebeian in each year from to ^- 5 -^ {with the e.xception of the 
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were patricians). Moreover, the colleges of curulc aediles were composed 
exclusively of patricians in the odd years of the Varronian reckoning, at 
least down to the close of the sixth century, and they arc known for sixteen 
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respects their gentes, distributed as follows; — 
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Thus the fifteen or sixteen houses of the high nobility, that were powerful 
in the state at the time of the Licinian laws, maintained their ground 
without material change in their relative numbers — which no doubt were 
partly kept up by adoption — for the next two centuries, or, in fact, down 
to the end of the republic. To the circle of the plebeian nobility new 
gentes doubtless were from time to time added; but in the plebeian Fasti 
also the old houses, such as the Licinii, Fulvii, Atilii, Domitii, Marcii, Junii, 
predominate very decidedly throughout three centuries. . 
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senate, and of the public magistrate decorating his sons, as it 
were by anticipation, ^ylth the insignia of the highest official 
honour — the purple border of the consular, and the golden 
amulet case of the tnumphalor But, while in the earlier period 
the hereditary character of the outward dignity had been to a 
certain extent borne out by the mhentance of mtnnsic worth, 
and the senatorial aristocracy had guided the state not primarily 
by virtue of hereditary right, but by virtue of the highest of all 
‘ ^ the superior, as contrasted 

nk m this epoch (and with 
id of the Hannibalic war) 
from Its original high position, as the aggregate of those m the 
community who were most experienced in counsel and action, 
into an order of lords filling up its ranks by hereditary succession, 
and exercising collegiate misrule 
Indeed, matters had already at this period reached such n 
height, that out of the evil of oligarchy there emerged the still 
worse evil of usurpation of power by particular families We 
have already spoken (p 265) of the offensive family policy of 
the conqueror of 21ama, and of his unhappily successful efforts 
to cover with his own laurels the incapacity and pitifulness of 
his brother, and the nepotism of the Blammmi was, if possible, 
still more shameless and offensive than that of the Scipios 
Absolute freedom of election m fact turned to the advanta^ of 
such cotenes far more than of the electors The election of 
Marcus Valerius Corvus to the consulship at twenty three had 
doubtless been for the benefit of the state, but now, when 
Scipio obtamed the aedileship at twenty three and the con- 
sulate at thirty, and Flamininus, whfle not yet thirty years of 
age, rose from the quaestorship to the consulship, such pro 
ceedings involved serious danger to the republic Things had 
already reached such a pass, that the only effectuc barrier 
agamst fam Jy rule and its ronsequences had to be sought m a 
government strictly oligarchical, and this was the reason whj 
even the party otherwise opposed to the oligarchy agreed to the 
restriction imposed on absolute freedom of election 
The go\emment bore the stamp of this gradual change m the 
spirit of the governing class It is true that the administration 
of external ^airs was still peraaded at this epoch by the con- 
sistency and energy which had established the dominion of the 
Roman commu 
period of the Si 
raised itself to 
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stitutionally usurped for the senate powers which by right fell 
to be shared between the magistrates and the comiixa alone, it 
vindicated the step by its certainly far from brilliant, but sure 
and steady, pilotage of the vessel of the state during tlie Hanni- 
balic storm and the complications thence arising, and showed to 
the world that the Roman senate was alone able, and in many 
respects alone deserved, to rule the wide circle of the Italo- 
Hellenic states. But admitting the noble attitude of the ruling 
Roman senate in opposition to the external foe — an attitude 
croAraed with the noblest results — we may not overlook the fact, 
that in the less conspicuous, but far more important and far 
more difficult, administration of the internal affairs of the state 
both the treatment of the existing arrangements and the new 
institutions betray an almost opposite spirit, or, to speak more 
correctly, indicate that the opposite tendency has already 
acquired the predominance in this field. 

In relation, first of all, to the individual burgess the govern- 
ment was no longer what it had been. The term “ magistrate ” 
meant a man who was more than other men; and, if he was the 
servant of the community, he was for that very reason the 
master of every burgess. But the tightness of the rein was now 
visibly relaxed. Where coteries and canvassing flourish as they 
did in the Rome of that age, men are chary of forfeiting the good 
services of their fellows or the favour of the multitude by stern 
words and straightforward action. If now and then magistrates 
appeared who displayed the gravity and the sternness of the 
olden time, they were ordinarily, like Cotta and Cato, new 
men who had not sprung from the bosom of the ruling class. It 
was even deemed something singular, when Paullus, who had 
been named commander-in-chief against Perseus, instead of 
tendering his thanks in the usual manner to the burgesses, 
declared to them that he presumed they had chosen him as 
general because they accounted him the most capable of com- 
mand, and requested them accordingly not to help him to 
command, but to be silent and obey. 

The supremacy and hegemony of Rome in the territories of 
the Mediterranean rested not least on the strictness of her 
^ilitary discipline and administration of justice. Undoubtedly 
she was still, on the whole, at that time infinitely superior in 
these respects to the Hellenic, Phoenician, and Oriental states, 
which were without exception thoroughly disorganised ; never- 
theless grave abuses were already occurring in Rome. We have 
previously (p. 277 6 t seq.) pointed out how the wretched character 
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of the commanders»m chief — and that not merely m the case 
of demagogues chosen perhaps bv the opposition, like Gams 
Flammms and Gams Varro, but of men who ^'lere good aristo- 
crats— had already m the third Macedonian war imperilled the 
interests of the state And the mode m which justice was occa- 
sionally admmistered is shown by the scene m the camp of the 
consul Lucius Quinctius Raminmus at Placentia To 

compensate a favourite youth for the gladiatorial games of the 
capital, which through his attendance on the consul he had 
missed the opportunitj of seeing, that great lord had ordered a 
Boian of rank who had taken refuge in the Roman camp to be 
summoned, and had killed him at a banquet with his own hand 
Still Worse than the occurrence itself, to which many parallels 
might be adduced, was the fact that the perpetrator was not 
brought to tnal, and not only so, but when the censor Cato on 
account of It erased his name from the roll of the senate, his 
fellow senators invited the expelled to resume his senatorial 
stall m the theatre He was, no doubt, a brother of the liberator 
of the Greeks, and one of the most powerful cotene leaders in 
the senate 

The financial s>stem of the Roman community also retro- 
graded rather than advanced during this epoch The amount 
of their revenues, indeed, was Msibly on the increase The in- 
direct taxes — there were no direct taxes m Rome— increased m 
consequence of the enlargement of the Roman temtor), which 
»^ndered it necessarj, for example, to institute new customs- 
'"‘'f’s along the Campanian and Bruttian coasts at Puteoli, 
Castra (SquiUace), and elsewhere, in and fyj The same 
reason led to the new salt larill of fixing the scale of prices 

at which salt was to be sold m the different districts of Italj, as 
it was no longer possible to furnish salt at one and the same price 
to the Roman burgesses now scattered throughout the land, 
but, as the Roman government probabl) supplied the burgesses 
with salt at cost pnee, if not below it, this financial measure 
yielded no gam to the state Still more considerable was the 
increase in the product of the domains The land tax indeed, 
which of right was payable to the treasury from the Itahan 
domain lands granted for occupation, was m the great majoriiy 
of cases neither demanded nor paid On thc^othcr hand ^e 
was retained, ' “ 

acquired m the secon 

portion of the temtor> • 

177), instead of being given up to occupation, were parcellea 
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out and let to petty temporarj' lessees, and the attempts at occu- 
pation made in these cases were opposed with more than usual 
energy by the government; by which means the state acquired 
a considerable and secure source of income. The mines of the 
state also, particularly the important Spanish mines, were 
turned to profit on lease. Lastly, the revenue was augmented 
by the tribute of the transmarine subjects. From extraordinary 
sources very considerable sums accrued during this epoeh to the 
state treasury, particularly the produce of the spoil in the war 
with Antiochus, 200 millions of sesterces (£2,000,000), and that 
of the war with Perseus, 210 millions of sesterces (£2,100,000) — 
the latter, the largest sum in cash which ever came at one time 
into the Roman treasury. 

But this increase of revenue was for the most part counter- 
balanced by the increasing expenditure. The provinces, Sicily 
perhaps excepted, probably cost nearly as much as they yielded; 
the expenditure on highways and other structures rose in pro- 
portion to the extension of territory; the repayment also of the 
advances (Jributa) received from the freeholder burgesses during 
times of severe war formed a burden for many a year on the 
Roman treasury. To these fell to be added very considerable 
losses occasioned to the revenue by the mismanagement, negli- 
gence, or connivance of the supreme magistrates. Of the con- 
duct of the officials in the provinces, of their luxurious living at 
the expense of the public purse, of their embezzlement more 
especially of the spoil, of the incipient system of bribery and 
extortion, we shall speak in the sequel. How the state fared 
generally as regarded the farming of its revenues and the con- 
tracts for supplies and buildings, may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance, that the senate resolved in -J-I-t- to desist from the 
working of the Macedonian mines that had fallen to Rome, 
because the lessees of the minerals would either plunder the 
subject or cheat the exchequer — truly a naive confession of 
impotence, in which the controlling board pronounced its own 
censure. Not only was the land-tax of the occupied domain- 
land allowed tacitly to fall into abeyance, as has been already 
mentioned, but private buildings in the capital and elsewhere 
were suffered to encroach on the public property, and the water 
from the public aqueducts was diverted to private purposes: 
■great dissatisfaction was created on one occasion when the 
censor took serious steps against such trespassers, and com- 
pelled them either to desist from this exclusive use of the public 
property, or to pay the legal rate for the ground and water. 
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The conscience of the Romans, otherwise m economic matters 
so scrupulous, showed, so far as the state was concerned, a 
remarkable laxity “ He who steals from a bu^ess,” said Cato, 
“ends his days m chains and fetters, but he who steals from 
the community ends them m gold and purple." If, notwith- 
standing the fact that the public property of the Roman com- 
munity was fearlessly and with impunity plundered by officials 
and speculators, Pol) bius still lays stress on the rarity of em- 
bezzlement in Rome, while Greece could hardly produce a single 
official who had not touched the public money, and on the 
honesty with which a Roman commissioner or magistrate would 
upon his simple word of honour administer enormous sums, 
while in the case of the paltriest sum m Greece ten letters were 
sealed and twenty witnesses were required and yet everybody 
cheated, this merely implies that social and economic demorah* 


public buildings, and by the amount of cash in the treasury 
We fod in times of peace a fifth, m times of war a tenth, of the 
re\enues expended on public buildings, which, m the circum- 
stances, does not seem to have been a very large outlay With 
these sums, as well as with fines which were not directly 
payable into the tressary, much was doubtless done for the 


m the mam, belong To all appearance however, e\cn apart 
from the severe pressure of war, this period was inferior to the 

t * 1 - ^4 in wTvirt of public buddings, 

. meted at Rome 

• the last reserve 
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laying hands on it, amounted onl)’- to 4000 pounds of gold 
(^^164, 000; p. 162), whereas a short time after the close of this 
period (-1-^7) close on £860,000 in precious metals were stored in 
the treasury. But, when we take into account the enormous 
extraordinaiy’- revenues which in the generation after the close 
of the Hannibalic war came into the Roman treasury, the latter 
sum surprises us rather by its smallness than by its magnitude. 
So far as with the extremely meagre statements before us it may 
be allowable to speak of results, the finances of the Roman state 
exhibit doubtless an excess of income over expenditure, but are 
far from presenting a brilliant sum total. 

The change in the spirit of the government was most dis- 
tinctly apparent in the treatment of the Italian and extra- 
Italian subjects of the Roman community. Formerly there 
existed in Italy four distinct classes; the ordinaiy'^, and the 
Latin, allied communities, the Roman burgesses sine suffragio, 
and the burgesses with the full franchise. The third of these 
four classes disappeared during the course of tliis period, for the 
communities of passive burgesses either — as was the case with 
Capua especially — lost their Roman citizenship in consequence 
of the Hannibalic war, or one after another acquired the full 
franchise; so that at the close of this period there were no passive 
burgesses of Rome, except isolated individuals who were for 
special reasons excluded from the right of voting. 

On the other hand there emerged a new class in a position of 
peculiar inferiority, deprived of municipal freedom and of the 
right to carry arms and to some extent treated almost like public 
slaves (peregrini dediticii)} to which, in particular, the members 
of the former Campanian, southern Picentine, and Bruttian 
communities, that had been in alliance with Hannibal (p. 177), 
belonged. To these were added the Celtic tribes tolerated on 
the south side of the Alps, whose position in relation to the Italian 
confederacy is indeed only known imperfectly, but is sufficiently 
characterised as inferior by the clause embodied in their treaties 
of alliance with Rome, that no member of these communities 
should ever be allowed to acquire Roman citizenship (p. 182). 

The position of the non-Latin allies had, as we have mentioned 
before (p. 178), undergone a change greatly to their disadvan- 
tage in consequence of the Hannibalic war. Only a few com- 
munities in this category, such as Neapolis, Nola, and Heraclea, 
had during all the vicissitudes of that war remained steadfastly 
on the Roman side, and therefore retained their former rights 
as allies unaltered; by far the greater portion were obliged in 
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consequence of having changed sides to acquiesce m a revision 
of the existing treaties to their disadvantage The reduced 
position of the non Latin allies is attested by the emigration 
that set m from these towards the Latin communities when in 
the Sammtes and Paehgnians applied to the senate for a 
reduction of their contingents, their request was based on the 
ground that of late years 4000 Sammte and Paehgnian families 
had migrated to the Latin colony of Fregellae 

That the I^atms— which term now denoted the few towns n 
old Latium that were not included m the Roman burgess union, 
such as Tibur and Praeneste, the allied cities placed m law on 
the same footing with them, such as several of the Hemican 
towns, and the l^tm colonies dispersed throughout Italy — were 
stjll at this time m a better position, is implied m their very 
name, but they too suffered, m proportion, not much less 
injunoiisl> The burdens imposed on them were unjustly 
increased, and the pressure of military service was more and 
more transferred from the burgesses to the Latin and other 
Italian nllies For instance, m 536, nearly twice as many of the 
allies were called out as of the burgesses after the end of the 
Hannibaiic war all the burgesses received their discharge, but 
not all the allies, the latter were chiefly employed for gamson 
duty and for the odious service m Spam In the triumphal 
largess of allies received not as formerly an equal share 

with the burgesses, but only the half, so that amidst the unre 
strained rejoicing of that soldiers’ carnival the divisions thus 
treated as inferior followed the ebanot of victory m sullen 
silence in the assignations of land m northern Italy the bur- 
gesses received ten tu^era of arable land cach^ the non burgesses 
three utgera each That liberty of migration was no longer 
granted to the Latin communities founded after JgJ, has been 
already observed {i 417) It was retained m law by the o’dcr 
Latin cities , but the crowdmg of their burgesses to Rome, and 
the complaints of their magistrates as to the increasing depopu- 
lation of the cities and the impossibility under such arcum 
stances of furnishing the due contingent, led the Roman 
. n „ j nc rxniv to cxcrcise their nght of 
nd children of his ovm in 
nth this prmciplc, pohee- 
cjections from the capital were earned out to a great extent 
aH) Th* measure might be unavoidable, but it was 
none the less felt as a matcnal restnction of the nght of free 
migration accorded by treaty to the allied cities ilorcovcr, 
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the towns founded by Rome in the interior of Italy began 
towards the close of this period to receive instead of Latin 
rights the full franchise^ which previously had only been given 
to the maritime colonies; and the enlargement of the Latin 
body by the accession of new communities, which hitherto had 
gone on so regularly, thus came to an end. Aquileia, the estab- 
lishment of which began in was the latest of the Italian 
colonies of Rome that received Latin rights; the full franchise 
was given to the colonies, sent forth nearly at the same time, of 
Potentia, Pisaurum, Parma, Mutina, and Luna The 

reason for this evidently lay in the decline of the Latin as com- 
pared with the Roman franchise. The colonists conducted to 
the new settlements were always, and now more than ever, 
chosen in preponderating number from the Roman burgesses; 
and among the very poorer class of these there was no longer 
found any one willing, even for the acquisition of considerable 
material advantages, to exchange his rights as a burgess for 
those of a Latin. 

Lastly, in the case of non-burgesses — communities as well 
as individuals — admission to the Roman franchise was almost 
completely foreclosed. The earlier course of incorporating the 
subject communities in that of Rome had been dropped about 
l^hat the Roman burgess-body might not be too much de- 
centralised by its undue extension; and therefore communities 
of half-burgesses were instituted (i. 418). Now the centralisa- 
tion of the community was abandoned, partly through the 
admission of the half-burgess communities to the full franchise, 
partly through the accession of numerous more remote burgess- 
colonies to its ranks ; but the older system of incorporation was 
not resumed. It cannot be shown that after the complete sub- 
jugation of Italy even a single Italian community exchanged its 
position as an ally for the Roman franchise; probably none 
after that date in reality acquired it. But even the transition 
of individual Italians to the Roman franchise was at this epoch 
rendered considerably more difficult, especially by the limita- 
tion of the liberty of migration which was in law associated with 
the passive franchise; and it was confined almost wholly to the 
case of magistrates of the Latin communities (i. 417) and of 
non-burgesses admitted, by special favour towards themselves 
individually, on the founding of burgess-colonies.^ 

^ Thus, as is well known, Ennius of Rudiae received burgess-rights from 
one of the triumvirs, Q. Fulvius Nobilior, on occasion of the founding of 
the burgess-colonies of Potentia and Pisaurum (Cic. Brui. 20, 79); where- 
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It cannot be denied that these changes de facto and de jure in 
the relations of the Italian subjects exhibit at least an intimate 
connection and consistency The situation of the subject 
classes was . . , _ to 

tions prevK /emment had 

formerly endeavoured to soiitai luc « ^d to provide 

means of transition from one to another, now the intermediate 
links were everywhere set aside and the connecting hndges were 
broken down As within the Roman burgess body the ruling 
class separated itself from the people, uniformly evaded public 
burdens, and uniformly appropriated honours and ad\ antages, 
so the burgesses in their turn asserted their distinction from the 
Italian confederacy, and excluded it more and more from the 
jomt enjoyment of power, while transferring to it a double or 
triple share m the common burdens As the nobihty, m relation 
to the plebeians, returned to the close cxdusiveness of the 
declining patnciate, so did the burgwses m relation to the non 
burgesses, the plebeiate, which had become great through the 
' Itself up in the rigid 

the passive burgesses 

« ‘ concerned the motiv e 

> to another category 
to be mentioned altenvaros, out u ou^, its abolition an inter- 
mediate connecting link was lost Far more fraught uith penl, 
however, -ftas the disappearance of the distinction between the 
T and the other Italian communities The privileged 
osition of the Latin nation m Ital> was the foundation of the 
Koman power, that foundation gave way, when the Latin 
towns began to feel that they w ere no longer pnv ileged partakers 
m the dominion of the powerful cognate communitj, but sub- 
stantially subjects of Rome like ^e rest, and when all tlie 
Italians began to find their position equally intolerable It is 
true, that there were still distinctions the Bruttians and their 
companions m misery w ere treated exactly like slav es and con 
ducted themselves accordingly, deserting, for instance, from 
the fleet in which they served os galley slaves, whenever they 

upon according to the well known custom he adopled the d 

the latter Tbenon burgesses nbowereseot lolakepart jn the louadation 
cl a burgess-colony d d not at least m this epoch, through that circutn 
stance acquire de jure Roman dtiieoship although they frequwtly uid 
claim to it (Liv xxxlv 42I but the magistrates charged with the founding 
ofacolonv were empowered by a clause te the decree of the people reiafiie 
to each case to confer burgess ri^t* oa a certaia nanber of persons 
<Cie pro Dalb st 
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could, and gladly taking service against Rome; and the Celtic, 
and above all the transmarine, subjects formed a class still 
more oppressed than the Italians were — a class intentionally 
abandoned by the government to contempt and maltreatment 
at the hands of the Italians. But such distinctions, while imply- 
ing a gradation of classes among the subjects, could not in reason 
afford a compensation for the earlier contrast between the 
cognate, and the alien, Italian subjects. A profound dissatis- 
faction prevailed through the whole Italian confederacy, and 
fear alone prevented it from finding expression. The proposal 
made in the senate after the battle at Cannae, to give the 
Roman franchise and a seat in the senate to two men from each 
Latin community, was made at an unseasonable time, and was 
rightly rejected; but it shows the apprehension with which men 
in the ruling community even then viewed the relations between 
Latium and Rome. Had a second Hannibal now carried the 
war into Italy, it may be doubted whether he would have again 
been thwarted by the steadfast resistance of the Latin name to 
a foreign domination. 

But by far the most important institution which this epoch 
introduced into the Roman commonwealth, and that at the 
same time which involved the most decided and fatal deviation 
from the course hitherto pursued, was the new provincial magis- 
tracies. The earlier state-law of Rome knew nothing of tributary 
subjects: the conquered communities were either sold into 
slavery, or merged in the Roman commonwealth, or admitted 
to an alliance which secured to them at least communal inde- 
pendence and freedom from taxation. But the Carthaginian 
possessions in Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain, as well as the kingdom 
of Hiero, had paid tithe and tribute to their former masters: 
if Rome was desirous of retaining these possessions at all, it was 
in the judgment of the short-sighted the most judicious, and 
undoubtedly the most convenient, course to manage the new 
territories entirely in accordance with the rules heretofore 
observed. Accordingly the Romans simply retained the 
Carthagino-Hieronic provincial constitution, and organised in 
accordance with it those provinces also, such as Hither Spain, 
which they wrested from the barbarians. It was the shirt of 
Nessus which they inherited from the enemy. Beyond doubt 
at first the Roman government intended, in imposing taxes on 
their subjects, not strictly to enrich themselves, but only to 
cover the cost of administration and defence ; but they deviated 
from this course, when they made Macedonia and Illyria tribu- 
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and bnng it before the bar of the people, the civil action was 
remitted by the senator who administered the corresponding 
praetorship to a jury appointed, according to the constitution 
of the tribunal m those tunes, from the ranks of the senate. In 
both cases, therefore, the control lay m the hands of the ruling 
class, and, although the latter was still sufficiently upright and 
honourable not absolutely to set aside well founded complaints, 
and the senate even in several instances, at the call of those 
aggrieved, condescended itself to order the institution of a cml 
process, yet the complaints of poor men and foreigners agamst 
powerful members of the rulmg aristocracy — submitted to 
judges and jurymen far remote from the scene and, if not in 
volved m the like guilt, at least belongmg to the same order as 
the accused — could from the first only reckon on success m the 
event of the wrong bemg clear and crying, and to compfam m 

^ A* A.. mViA Kf 


With their conquerors and other Romans who had been brought 
into contact with them The Spanish governors felt that no 
one could with impunity maltreat the clients of Cato, and the 
circumstam •« ron 

quered by j *' • ins 

—•would n< • the 

funeral pile, was the noblest dirge m Honour oi iiui uuum man 
But not only did 

tunity to display ■ 

in presence of t 

masters by their ready servility— the decrees of the Syracusans 
m honour of Marcellus, after he had destroyed and plundered 
their city and ' *“ 

m vam, form ' • 

honourable ai * ' 

danger of a family policy, this patronage on the part of great 
houses had also its politically perilous side In this way the 
result was that the Roman magistrates in some degree leateiS 
the gods and the senate, and for the most part were moderate 
in their plundering, but still they plundered, and did so with 
impunity provided they observed such moderation The tni* 
chievQUS rule became established, that in the case of 
exactions and moderate violence the Roman magistrate acted 
in some measure within his sphere and was m law exempt from 
punishment, so that those who were aggneved had to keep 
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sUence; and from this rule succeeding ages did not fail to draw 
the fatal consequences. 

Nevertheless^ even though the tribunals had been as strict as 
they were lax, the liability to a judicial reckoning could only 
check the worst evils. The true security for a good administra- 
tion lay in a strict and uniform supervision by the supreme 
administrative authority: and this the senate utterly failed to 
provide. It was in this respect that the laxity and helplessness 
of the collegiate government became earliest apparent. By 
right the governors ought to have been subjected to an over- 
sight far more strict and more special than had sufficed for the 
Italian municipal administration; and now, when the empire 
embraced great transmarine territories, the arrangements, 
through which the government preserved to itself the supervision 
of the whole, ought to have undergone a corresponding expan- 
sion. In both respects the reverse was the case. The governors 
ruled virtually as sovereign; and the most important of the 
institutions serving for the latter purpose, the census of the 
empire, was extended to Sicily alone, not to any of the provinces 
subsequently acquired. This emancipation of the supreme 
administrative officials from the central authority was more 
than hazardous. The Roman govemdr, placed at the head of 
the armies of the state, and in possession of considerable financial 
resources; subject to but a lax judicial control, and practically 
independent of the supreme administration; and impelled by a 
sort of necessity to separate the interests of himself and of the 
people whom he governed from those of the Roman community 
and to treat them as conflicting, far more resembled a Persian 
satrap than one of the commissioners of the Roman senate at 
the time of the Samnite wars. The man, moreover, who had 
just conducted a legalised military tyranny abroad, could with 
difficulty find his way back to the common civic level, which 
distinguished between those who commanded and those who' 
obeyed, but not between masters and slaves. Even the govern- 
ment felt that their two fundamental principles — equality 
within the aristocracy, and the subordination of the power of 
the magistrates to the senatorial college — began in this instance 
to give way in their hands. The aversion of the government to 
the acquisition of new provinces and to the whole provincial 
system; the institution of the provincial quaestorships, which 
were intended to take at least the financial power out of the 
hands of the governors; and the abolition of the arrangernent 
— in itself so judicious — for lengthening the tenure of such 
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disadvantages which must have been the more felt that the 
voting itself was not preceded by any free debate Moreover. 

, V *Ua U t- J ^ * rt* , * 


the power that ruled the world had to solve to a well-disposed 
but fortuitous concourse of Italian farmers, and to allow the 
nomination of generals and the conclusion of treaties of state 
to ly* finally judged of by people who understood neither the 
grounds nor the consequences of their decrees In all matters 
transcending mere municipal affairs the Roman popular assem 
blies accordingly played a childish and even sill> part. As 
a rule, the people stood and assented to all proposals, and, 
when in exceptional instances they of their own impulse refused 
their sanction, as on occasion of the declaration of war against 
Macedonia in f (p 218), the pohc> of the market place 
certainly made a pitiful op^sjtion— and with a pitiful issue — 
to the policy of the state 

At length the rabble of clients assumed a position, formally 
of equaht} and often even, practically, of superiority, alongside 
of the class of mdependent burgesses The institutions m which 
It originated were of great antiquity From tune immemorial 
the Roman of quality exercised a sort of government o>er his 
freedmen and dependents, and was consulted b> Uiem m all 
their more important affairs, a client, for instance, was careful 
~not to give his children m marriage without having obtained 
^the consent of his patron, and very often the latter directly 
arranged the match But as the aristocrat^ became converted 
into a special ruling class concentrating m its hands not only 
power but wealth, the clients became parasites and beggars, 
and these new partisans of the nch undermined outwardly and 
inwardly the burgess class The anstocracy not only tolerated 
this sort of dientship, but >sorkcd it financially and politically 
for their own advantage Thus, for instance, the old penny 
collections, which hitherto had taken place chiefly for religious 
purposes or in connection with \Y»e kfiiTial o 5 mew of Wicwt, ’fttre 
now employed by lords of high standing— "for the first time by 
Lucius Scipio, m pretext of a popular festival which he 

had in contemplation — for the purpose of levying on extra- 
ordinary occasions a contribution from the public. Presents 
were specially placed under legal restriction (in | S r)» because the 
senators began under that name to take regular tribute /rom 
their clients But the rctmue of clients was above all service- 
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able to the ruling class as a means of commanding the comitia; 
and the issue of the elections shows clearly how powerfully the 
dependent rabble already at this epoch counteracted the in- 
fluence of the independent middle class. 

The very rapid increase of the rabble in the capital parti- 
cularly, which these facts ser\-c to indicate, is also demonstrable 
otherwise. The increasing number and importance of the frecd- 
men are shown by the very serious discussions that arose in the 
previous century (i. 306), and were continued during the present, 
as to their right to vote in the public assemblies, and by the 
remarkable resolution, adopted by the senate during the Hanni- 
bal ic war, to admit honourable freedwomcn to a participation in 
the public collections, and to grant to the legitimate cliildren of 
manumitted fathers the insignia hitherto belonging only to the 
children of the free-bom (p, 296). The majority of the Hellenes 
and Orientals who settled in Rome were probably little better 
than the freedmen, for national scndlity clung as indelibly to the 
former as legal servility to the latter. 

But not only did these natural causes operate to produce a 
metropolitan rabble: neither the nobility nor the demagogues, 
moreover, can be acquitted from the reproach of having syste- 
matically nursed its growth, and of having undermined, so far 
as in them lay, the old public spirit by flattery of the people and 
things still worse. The electors as a body were still too respect- 
able to admit of direct electoral corruption showing itself on a 
great scale; but the favour of those entitled to vote was in- 
directly courted by methods far from commendable. The old 
obligation of the magistrates, particularly of the aediles, to see 
that com could be procured at a moderate price and to super- 
intend the games, began to degenerate into the state of things 
which at length gave rise to the horrible cry of the city populace 
under the empire, “Bread for nothing and games for ever!” 
Large supplies of grain, either placed by the provincial governors 
at the disposal of the Roman market officials, or delivered at 
Rome free of cost by the provinces themselves for the purpose 
of procuring favour with particular Roman magistrates, enabled 
the aediles, from the middle of the sixth century, to furnish 
grain to the population of the capital at very low prices. “ It 
was no wonder,” Cato considered, “ that the burgesses no longer 
listened to good advice — ^the belly had no ears.” 

Popular amusements increased to an alarming extent. For 
five hundred years the community had been content with one 
festival in the year, and with one circus. The first Roman 
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dftmngogue b> profession. Gams Flammms, added a second 
festival and a second circus J), » and bj these institutions— 
the tendenc> of which is sufficient!) indicated by the \erv name 
of the new festi\*al, " the pleb-ian games "—he probablj pur 
chased the permission to gii-e battle at the Trasimene lake 
MTien the path was once opened, the gmI made rapid progress 
The festis-ai in honour of Ceres, the goddess who protected the 
plebeian order (i 573), must have been but little, if at all, later 
than the plebeian games On the suggestion of the Sifajllne 
and Maraan prophecies, moreover, a fourth festival was added 
in J in honour of Apollo, and a fifth m m honour ot the 
“Great Vother" recent!) transplanted from PhT)gia to Rome 
These were the se\cre ) ears of the Hannibalic war— on the first 
celebration of the Apollinanan games the bui^esscs were sum 
moned from the circus itself to arms, the superstitious fear 
peculiar to Ital) ^vas fevcnshl) excited, and persons were not 
wanting who took adsTintage of the opportunity^ to circulate 
Sib)lluie and prophetic oracles and to recommend themseJves 
to the people through the medium of their contents and ad 
\ocaQ we can scarce!) blame the got*emment, which was 
obliged to call for so enormous sacrifices from the burges'ses for 
t icramg m such matters But what was once conceded had to 
be contiriued, indeed even m more peaceful times there 
was added another festi\*a), although of minor importance — 
the games in honour of Flora The cost of these new festal 
amusements was defra) ed b) the magistrates entrusted w ith the 
^ exhibition of the respective fe^tivnis from their own m^ans 
thus the curule aedtles had, o\ ex and aboi*e the old national 


festiwiJ, those of the Mother of the Gods and of Honi, the 
plebeian aediles had the plebeian festi\-al and that of G:rcs, and 
the urban praetor the Apollinanan games Those who sanc- 
tioned the new fcstit-als perhaps excused themselves m their own 
c\ es bv the reflection that the\ were not at an> rate a burden on 
the public purse, but it would have been in rca!it\ far less in 
junous to burden the public budget with a number of useless 
expenses, than to allow the furnishing of an ■inusement for 
the people to become practicall) a qualiGcation for holding the 
highest office in the state The future candidates for the con 
‘The buflding of the circus » attested. ReswUnc the of the 

Plebeian jrames there is no ancient Iradtfon (for “td b? 

Pseudo-Ascomus p *43 Orrll fs not inch} hot seeing that tber^ert 
celebrated <n the Hatnmian circos (\al Jlat- i- ? 4) and first mUinir 
eecw in y?* four N-ears after ft was bctlt (Li% xiuL 30) whal we hare 
stated above is suffiaenlly prosed. 
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sulship soon entered into a mutual rivalry* in their e.xpcnditure 
on these games, which incredibly increased their cost; and of 
course it was no injury to the interests of the consul c.xpectant, 
if he gave, over and above this as it were legal contribution, a 
voluntary' “ performance ” (mumts), a gladiatorial show at his 
own expense for the public benefit. The splendour of the games 
became gradually the standard by which the electors measured 
the fitness of the candidates for the consulship. The nobility 
had, in truth, to pay dear for their honours — a gladiatorial .show 
on a respectable scale cost 720,000 sesterces (£7200) — but they 
paid willingly, since by this means they absolutely precluded 
men who were not wealthy from a political career. 

Corruption, however, was not restricted to the Forum; it was 
transferred even to the camp. The old burgess militia had 
reckoned themselves fortunate when they brought home a 
compensation for their labour in war, and, in the event of 
success, a trifling gift as a memorial of victory. The new 
generals, with Scipio Africanus at their head, lavishly scattered 
amongst their troops the money of Rome as well as the proceeds 
of the spoil: it was on this point that Cato quarrelled with 
Scipio during the last campaigns against Hannibal in Africa. 
The veterans of the second Macedonian and the Asiatic war 
already returned home throughout as wealthy men; even the 
better class began to commend a general, who did not appro- 
priate the gifts of the provincials and the gains of war entirely 
to himself and his immediate followers, and from whose camp 
not a few men returned with gold, and many with silver, in their 
pockets; men began to forget that the movable spoil was the 
property of the state. When Lucius Paullus again dealt with it in 
the old mode, his own soldiers, especially the volunteers who 
had been allured in numbers by the prospect of rich plunder, 
were on the point of refusing to decree to the victor of Pydna 
the honour of a triumph — an honour which they threw away on 
every one who had subjugated three Ligurian villages. 

How much the military discipline and the martial spirit of 
the burgesses suffered from this conversion of war into a traffic 
in plunder, may be traced in the campaigns against Perseus; 
and the spread of cowardice was manifested in a way almost 
scandalous during the insignificant Istrian war (in On 

occasion of a trifling skirmish magnified by rumour to gigantic 
dimensions, the land army and the naval force of the Romans, 
and even the Italians at home, took to flight, and Cato found it 
necessary to address a special reproof to his countrymen for 
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tbeir cowardice In this too the youth of quality took pre- 
cedence Already during the Hannibalic war the censors 
found occasion to visit with severe penalties the indolence of 
those who were bound to serve in the equestrian zunks Tow ards 
the close of this period (4|J?) a decree of the people prescribed 
evidence of ten years’ service as a qualification for holding any 
public magistracy, with a view to compel the sons of the nobilit) 
to enter the army 

But perhaps nothing so dearly evinces the decline of genuine 
pnde and genuine honour m high and low alike as the hunting 
after insignia and titles, which appeared under different forms 
of expression, but with substantial identity of character, among 
all ranks and classes So urgent was the demand for the honour 
of a triumph that there ivas difficulty in upholding the old rule, 
which accorded a triumph only to the ordmarv supreme magis- 
trate who augmented the power of the state in open battle, and 
thus, It IS true, not unfrequentjy excluded from that honour 
the verv authors of the most important successes There was 
a necessity for acquiescence, whUe those generals, who had in 
vam solicited, or had no prospect of attaining, a triumph from 
the senate or the burgesses, marched in triumph on their oa-n 
account at least to the Alban Mount (first in Ko combat 
with a Ligurian or Corsican horde was too insi^ificant to be 
made a pretext for demanding a triumph In order to put an 
end to the trade of peaceful tnumphators, such as were the 
consuls of grant'fig » triumph was made to depend 

on the producing proof of a pitdied battle which had cost the 
I «*« of at least 5000 of the enemy, but this proof was frcquentl> 

, ' in houses of qualitj manj an 

come thitnei no» . * ' ' 

mander in chief of the one jear had been 1 

followed to enter the staff of his successor, the fact that the 
f - U'T Pito took service as a military tribune under Tibenus 
, 4 Glabno (f , p 246^, 

arrogance honueuv » 

all had sufficed for service rendered to tne 

meritorious act seemed to demand a permanent distinction 

Already Gaius Duilms, the victor of Mylae had game<l 

an exceptional permission that, when he walked m the eiening 

through the streets of the capital, he should be preceded b> a 

torch-bearer and a piper. Statues and monuments, \cr) often 
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erected at the expense of the person whom they purported to 
honour,- became so common, that it was ironically pronounced 
a distinction to have none. But such merely personal honours 
did not long suffice. A custom came into vogue, by which the 
victor and his descendants derived a permanent surname from 
the victories they had won — a custom mainly established by the 
victor of Zama who got himself designated as the hero of .Africa, 
his brother as the hero of Asia, and liis cousin as the hero of 
Spain.i The example set by the higher was followed by the 
humbler classes. When the ruling order did not disdain to 
settle the funeral arrangements for different ranks and to decree 
to the man who had been censor a purple winding-sheet, it could 
not complain of the freedmen for desiring that their sons at any 
rate might be decorated with the much envied purple border. 
The robe, the ring, and the amulet-case distinguished not only 
the burgess and the burgess’s wife from the foreigner and the 
slave, but also the person who was frec-bom from one who had 
been a slave, the son of free-bom, from the son of manumitted, 
parents, the son of the knight and the senator from the common 
burgess, the descendant of a curule house from the common 
senator (p. 296) — and this in a community where all that was 
great and good was the work of civil equality 1 

The dissension in the community was reflected in the ranks 
of the opposition. Resting on the support of the farmers, the 
patriots raised a loud cry for reform; resting on the support of 
the mob in the capital, demagogism began its work. Although 
the two tendencies do not admit of being wholly separated but 
in various respects go hand in hand, it will be necessary to 
consider them apart. 

The party of reform emerges, as it were, personified in Marcus- 
Porcius Cato (rM-rly)* Cato, the last statesman of note 
belonging to that earlier system which restricted its ideas to 
Italy and was averse to schemes of universal empire, was for 
that reason accounted in after times the model of a genuine 
Roman of the antique stamp; he may with greater justice bet 
regarded as the representative of the opposition of the Roman, 
middle class to the new Hellenico-cosmopolite nobility. Brought 
up at the plough, he was induced to enter on a political career 

^ P. 265. The first certain instance of such a surname is that of Manius- 
Valerius Maximus, consul in -who, as conqueror of Messana, assumed 
the name Messalla (p, 329) : that the consul of -was, in a similar manner, 
called Calenus, is an error. The surname of Maximus in the Valerian gens'- 
(i. 270) is not precisely analogous with the same surname in the Fabian, 
(i. 306). 
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thw cowardice In this too the youth of quahty took pre~ 
cedence Already during the Hannibalic war (5 g 5 ) the censors 
found occasion to vKit with severe penalties the indolence of 


to enter the army 

But perhaps nothuig so clearly^ evinces the decline of genuine 
pnde and genuine honour in high and low alike as the hunting 
after insignia and titles, which appeared under different forms 
of expression, but with substantial identity of character, among 
all ranks and classes So urgent tvas the demand for the honour 
of a triumph that there was difficulty m upholding the old rule, 
which accorded a triumph only to the ordinarv supreme magis 
tratenhoaugmented the poiier of the state m open battle, and 
thus, it IS true, not unfrequently ejcduded from that honour 
the very authors of the most important successes There v>os 
a necessity for acquiescence, while those generals, who had in 
vain solicited, or had no prospect of attaining, a triumph from 
the senate or the burgesses, marched in triumph on thcir own 
account at least to the Alban Mount (first m J) No combat 
with a Ligurian or Corsican horde was too insignificant to be 
made a pretext for demanding a triumph In order to put an 
end to the trade of peaceful tnumphators, such as were the 
consuls of ffl, the gifting of a triumph was made to depend 
on the producing proof of a pitched battle which had cost the 
lives of at least 5000 of the enemy, but this proof was frequentlj 
evaded b\ false bulletins— alreadi m houses of quahtj manj an 
enemy’s armour might be seen to glitter, which had b> no means 
come thither from the field of battle \\ hile fonnerl> the com 
mander m chief of the one year had been proud m that which 
followed to alter the staff of his successor, the fact that the 
r ~r loj- r^to took sen ice as a military tribune under Tibcnus 
( • ^ ii-an.is Glabno (iSi, p 246). 

arrogance bonuciiv * ' 

all had sufficed for service rendered to tne su t 
mentonous act seemed to demand a permanent distinction 
AIread> Gaius Duihus, the victor of Jfjlac liad gamed 
an exceptional permission that, when he walkM in the etemng 
through the streets of the capital, he should be preceded b> a 
torch bearer and a piper Statues and monuments, ^erj often 
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erected at the expense of the person ■whom they purported to 
honour, became so common, that it was ironically pronounced 
a distinction to have none. But such merely personal honours 
did not long suffice. A custom came into vogue, by which the 
victor and his descendants derived a permanent surname from 
the victories they had won — a custom mainly established by the 
victor of 2 ^ama who got himself designated as the hero of Africa_, 
his brother as the hero of Asia, and his cousin as the hero of 
Spain.^ The example set by the higher was followed by the 
humbler classes. When the ruling order did not disdain to 
settle the funeral arrangements for different ranks and to decree 
to the man who had been censor a purple winding-.shcct, it could 
not complain of the freedmen for desiring that their sons at any 
rate might be decorated with the much envied purple border. 
The robe, the ring, and the amulet-case distinguished not only 
the burgess and the burgess’s wife from the foreigner and the 
slave, but also the person who was frec-bom from one who had 
been a slave, the son of free-born, from the son of manumitted, 
parents, the son of the knight and the senator from the common 
burgess, the descendant of a curulc house from the common 
senator (p. 296) — and this in a community where all that was 
great and good was the work of civil equality ! 

The dissension in the community was reflected in the ranks 
of the opposition. Resting on the support of the farmers, the 
patriots raised a loud cry for reform; resting on the support of 
the mob in the capital, demagogism began its work. Although 
the two tendencies do not admit of being wholly separated but 
in various respects go hand in hand, it will be necessary to 
consider them apart. 

The party of reform emerges, as it were, personified in Marcus- 
Porcius Cato Cato, the last statesman of note 

belonging to that earlier system which restricted its ideas to 
Italy and was averse to schemes of universal empire, was for 
that reason accounted in after times the model of a genuine 
Roman of the antique stamp; he may with greater justice be 
regarded as the representative of the opposition of the Roman, 
middle class to the new Hellenico-cosmopolite nobility. Brought 
up at the plough, he was induced to enter on a political career 

1 P. 265. The first certain instance of such a surname is that of Manius- 
Valerius Maximus, consul in who, as conqueror of Messana, assumed 
the name Mcssalla (p. 329) : that the consul of was, in a similar manner, 
called Calenus, is an error. The surname of Maximus in the Valerian gens'- 
(i. 270) is not precisely analogous with the same surname in the Fabian, 
(i. 306). 
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by a neighbouring proprietor, one of the few nobles \sho kept 
aloof from the tendencies of the age, Lucius Valerius Daccus 
That upright patrician deemed the rough Sabine farmer the 
prnner man to stem the current of the times, luid he was not 
«r,fpifirrus,andafter 
common 

* up to the 

consulate and a triumph, and e\en 10 me CL ^ HaMng 
m his seventeenth year entered the burgess army, he had passed 
through the whole Hanmbalic war from the battle on the 
Trasimene lake to that of Zama, had served under 3farcellus 
and Fabms, under Kero and Scipio, and at Tnrentum and Sena, 
m Africa, Sardinia, Spain, and ifacedonta, had sho\vn equal 
ability as a soldier, a staff officer, and a general He nas the 
same m the Forum, as m the battle-field His prompt and 
intrepid address, his rough but pungent rustic uit, his know 
ledge of Roman law and Roman affairs, his mcredible activ ity 
and hu iron frame, first brought him into notice in the neighbour 
mg towns, and, when at length he made his appearance on the 
greater arena of the Forum and the senate-house m the capital, 
constituted him the most influential pleader and political orator 
of his time He took up the key note first struck by Jlamus 
Cunus, his ideal among Roman statesmen (i 303) throughout 
his long life he made it his task honestl), to the best of his 
judgment, to assail on all hands the prevailing declension, and 
'even in his eight> fifth year he battled in the Forum Nsith the 
/new spirit of the times He was anything but comely— he had 
green eyes, his enemies alleged, and red hair — and he was not 
a great man, still less a far-seeing stalesm-in Thoroughly 
narrow in his political and moral views, and havmg the ideal 
of the good old times always before his ejes and on hts lips, he 
cherished an obstinate contempt for e\ cr> thing new Deeming 
himself entitled by \nrtue of his own austere life to manifest 
- rirAipntinc severit) and harshness towards e\er) thing and 
Kit without a glimpse of 
. rdrowraotile 

, ^ swcllastoall 

genius and refinement, ana auovt w. ' to those who 

were his foes, he never made an attempt to slop evils at their 
source, but waged war throughout life against mere sjTnptoms, 
and especially against persons The ruling lords, no doubt, 
looked down wnth a lofty disdain on the ignoble barker, and 
behesed, not ivithout reason, that the> were far suocnor, but 
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fashionable corruption in and out of the senate secretly trembled 
in the presence of the old censor of morals with his proud re- 
publican bearing, of the scar-covered veteran of the Hannibalic 
war, and of the highly influential senator who was the protector 
of the Roman farmers. He publicly laid before his noble 
colleagues, one after another, his list of their sins; certainly 
without being remarkably particular as to the proofs, and 
certainly also with a peculiar relish in the case of those who 
had personally crossed or provoked him. With equal fearless- 
ness he reproved and publicly scolded the burgesses for every 
new injustice and every fresh disorder. His angry attacks 
provoked numerous enemies, and he lived in declared and 
irreconcilable hostility with the most powerful aristocratic 
coteries of the time, particularly the Scipios and Flaminini; he 
was publicly accused forty-four times. But the farmers — and 
it is a significant indication how powerful still in the Roman 
middle class was the spirit which had enabled them to survive 
the day of Cannae — ^never allowed the unsparing champion of 
reform to lack the support of their votes. Indeed when in 
Cato and his like-minded patrician colleague,' Lucius Flaccus, 
solicited the censorship, and announced beforehand that it was 
their intention when in that office to undertake a thorough 
purification of all ranks and classes, the two men so greatly 
dreaded were elected by the burgesses notwithstanding all the 
exertions of the nobility; and the latter were obliged to submit, 
while the great purgation actually took place and erased among 
others the brother of Africanus from the roll of the equites, and 
the brother of the deliverer of the Greeks from the roll of the 
senate. 

This warfare directed against individuals, and the various 
attempts to repress the spirit of the age by means of justice 
and of police, however deserving of respect might be the senti- 
ments in which they originated, could only at most stem the 
current of corruption for a short time; and, while it is remarkable 
that Cato was enabled in spite of that current or rather by means 
of it to play his political part, it is equally significant that he 
was as little successful in getting rid of the leaders of the opposite 
party as they were in getting rid of him. The processes' of count 
and reckoning instituted by him and by those who shared his 
views before the burgesses uniformly remained, at least in the 
cases that were of political importance, quite as ineffectual as 
the counter-accusations directed against him. Nor was mud: 
more effect produced by the police-laws, which were issued 
M. — II 
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this period m unusual numbers, especially wth a view to the 
restnction of luxury and the mtroduction of a frugal and orderly 
housekeeping, and some of which have still to be noticed in our 
view of the national economics 
Far more practical and more useful were the attempts made 
to counteract the spread of deca> fay indirect means, amon-? 
which, beyond doubt, the assignations of new farms out of the 
domain land occupy the first place These assi^mations were 


most important of them were the distribution of the Picenian 
possessions by Gaius Flammius m ^ (p 76), the foundation of 
eight new maritime colonies m 44 t (p 177), and aboi e all the 

comprehensive colonisation of district between the Apen- 
nines and the Po by the establishment of the Latin colonies of 
PhcenVa, Cremona (p 77), Bononia (p JS4) and Aqui/eia 


to the reforming party Oito and those who shared his opinions 
demanded such measures, pointing, on the one hand, to the 
devastation of Italy by the Hanmbalic war and the alarming 
decrease of the farms and of the free Italian population generally, 
and, on the other, to the wndely extended possessions of the 
nobles— occupied along ivith, and similarly to^ property of their 
own — m Cisidpme Gaul, m Samnwm, and in the Apulian and 
Brutti^ districts, and although the rulers of Rome did not 
probably comply with his demands to the extent to w hich they 
might and should have complied with them, yet the> did not 
remain deaf to the ivaming voice of so judicious a man 
Of a kindred character was the propow, which Cato made in 
the senate, to remedy the decline of the burgess cavalr> by the 
institution of four hundred new equestrian stalls (p jgg) The 
exchequer cannot have w-anted means for the pur^se, but the 
proposal appears to have been defeated by the exclusive spint 
of the nobUity and their endeavour to expel from the burgess 
cavalry those who were troopers merely and not knights On 
the other hand, the senous emcigencies of the war, which soon 
induced the Roman government to make an attempt— fortu- 
nately unsuccessful— to recruit their armies after the Oriental 
fashion from the 5la>e-market (p 128, 155), compelled them to 
modify the qualifications hitherto required for seraict in the 
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burgess army, viz., a minimum census of 11,000 asses (£43), and 
free birth. Apart from the fact that they took up for service 
in the fleet the persons of free birth rated between 4000 asses 
(£17) and 1500 asses (£6) and all the frcedmen, the minimum 
census for the legionary was reduced to 4000 asses (£17); and, 
in case of need, both those who were bound to serve in the fleet 
and the free-born rated between 1500 asses (£ 6 ) and 375 asses 
{£1 105 .) were enrolled in the burgess infantry. These inno- 
vations, which belong probably to the end of the preceding or 
beginning of the present epoch, doubtless did not originate in 
party efforts any more than did the Servian military reform; 
but they gave a material impulse to the democratic party, in 
so far as those who bore civic burdens necessarily claimed and 
eventually obtained equalisation of civic rights. The poor and 
the frcedmen began to be of some importance in the common- 
wealth from the time when the)*^ served it; and chiefly from 
this cause arose one of the most important constitutional changes 
of this epoch — the remodelling of the comiita centiiriata, which 
most probably took place in the same year in which the war 
concemmg Sicily terminated 

According to the order of voting hitherto followed in the 
centuriate comitia, the wealthy had the preponderance, although 
the freeholders were no longer — as down to the reform of Appius 
Claudius (i. 305) they had been — the sole voters. The equites, 
or in other words the patricio-plebeian nobility, voted first, 
then those of the highest rating, or in other words those who had 
exhibited to the censor an estate of at least 100,000 asses (£420); ^ 

^ As to the original rates of the Roman census it is difficult to lay down 
anything definite. Afterwards, as is well known, 100,000 asses was 
regarded as the minimum census of the first class; to which the census of 
the other four classes stood in the (at least approximate) ratio of J, -n-, 

But these rates are understood already by Polybius, as by all later authors, 
to refer to the light as of the dcttarius), and apparently this view must 
be adhered to, although in reference to the Voconian law the same sums 
are reckoned as heavy asses (J- of the denarius ; Geschichte des Rom. Munz- 
wcscns, p. 302). But Appius Claudius, whofirst in expressed the census- 
rates in money instead of in land (i. 305), cannot in this have made use 
of the light as, which only came into existence in (i. 445). Either 
therefore he expressed the same amounts in heavy hsses, and these were 
at the reduction of the coinage converted into light; or he proposed the 
later figures, and these remained the same notwithstanding the reduction 
of the coinage, which in this case would have involved a lowering of the 
class-rates by more than the half. Grave doubts may be raised in opposi- 
tion to either hypothesis; but the former appears the more credible, for 
so exorbitant an advance in democratic development is neither probable 
at the end of the fifth century nor as an incidental consequence of a mere 
administrative measure, and besides it would hardly have cUsappeared 
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and these two divisions, when they concurred, had decided ev ery 
vote The suffrage of those assessed under the four following 
classes had been of doubtful weight; that of those whose valua- 
tion remained below the standard of the lowest class, ii,ooo 
esses (£43), had been virtually illusory, and the freedmen had 
with few exceptions been totally destitute of the suffrage 
Accordmg to tiie new arrangement the right of priontj in 
voting was withdrawn from the equites, although they retained 
their separate divisions, and »t was transferred to a soting 
diMSion chosen from the first class by lot, the freedraan ivas 
placed on an equal footing with the freeborn; and lastly the 
same number of votej, was conceded to each of the five classes,^ 
So that, even if the burgesses were at one, it was only bj the 
voting of the third class that the majority was decided. This 
reform of the centunes was the firet important constitutional 
change which the ne« opposition won from the nobility, the first 
victory of democracy proper. It thereby obtamed on the one 

th® aKr.l«l>r\« rtf fKrt nnrtnfv rtf vrthtur \ tn rtrthflltl-j 
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moment which the Roman republic ever experienced — in the 
crisis after the battle of Cannae — they cancelled the duly and 
legally conducted election of the officer Avho was in all respects 
the ablest — the plebeian Marcellus — to the consulship vacated 
by the death of the patrician Paullus, solely on account of his 
plebeian origin. At the same time it is a significant token of 
the nature even of this reform that the right of precedence in 
voting was withdravm from the nobility alone, not from those 
of the highest rating; the right withdrawm from the equestrian 
centuries passed not to a division chosen incidentally by lot 
from the whole burgesses, but exclusively to the first class. 
Still more trenchant in theorj' at least was the equalisation of the 
suffrage for the rich and for the poor, for the freeborn and the 
freedmen, who were assessable, so that, instead of the half, 
onl)' about a fifth of the whole number of votes remained in the 
hands of those of the highest rating. But one of the most im- 
portant, perhaps practically the most important, of these inno- 
vations — ^the equalising of the freedmen with the free-born — 
was set aside again twenty years later by one of the most 
notable men of the reform party itself, the censor Gains 
Flaminius, and the freedmen were removed from the centuries — 
a measure which the censor Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, the 
father of the two authors of the Roman revolution, fifty years 
afterwards (xrl") renewed and enforced against the freedmen 
who were always intruding afresh. The abiding fruit therefore 
of the reform of the centuries, apart from the enactment directed 
against the prerogative of the equestrian order, was the political 
abolition of the distinction as to estate among the burgesses 
whose valuation exceeded the lowest rating — equality in point 
of suffrage for the burgesses entitled to vote at all. Substan- 
tially in this way all freeholder burgesses of free birth had long 
enjoyed equality of suffrage in the comitia iributa, while the 
votes of the non-freeholders and freedmen had there been 
rendered almost practically worthless by being crowded into 
four of the thirty-five tribes. The general result accordingly 
was the remodelling of the comitia ceniuriata according to the 
principle already recognised in the comitia tributa ; a change 
which recommended itself by the circumstance, that elections, 
proposals of laws, criminal charges, and generally all affairs 
requiring the co-operation of the burgesses, came to be uni- 
formly brought before the comitia iributa, and the more un- 
wieldy centuries were seldom convoked except when it was 
constitutionally necessary to do so for electmg the censors. 
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f •'"r? »'’~?pfnrs or for decreeing an aggressive «ar. It 


the principle 

cally more frequent and more important luiai ui mi, 
assemblies Its democratic, but by no means demagogic, 
tendency is dearly apparent m the circumstance that the 
proper supports of every really revolutionary party— the pro- 
letanatc and the freedmen— still continued as before to hold 
an inferior position m the centunes as well as in the tribes. For 
_ e — alteration in the 
St not be 

. * doubtless 

completed m theory civil equality, out uiu *11-.. j. vent, and 
perhaps did r*'*’ materially impede, tlie contemporary 
formation of • . * "Jr 

not owing to * 
undoubtedly 
influence exci ^ 

of political affairs An mtimate connection, i>e luu^ 
sisted between this reform which equalised the suffrages of the 
burgesses entitled to vote at all, and the already-mentioned 
f , u ^ t) Am«n hnnress-commumties ftrte su^ragta which 

The 

. • • • ’ olition 

• ' dvieen 

burgesses and non-Durgesac.> . ^ •* *pcned 

and widened 

reform party of this age aimed at 
• ’ Itself will 

• • ' . t succeeded 


of the farmer class anu i' 
habits — ^as well as the » 


e falling off 


new nobility. But we 

The discontent of the multitude and the niuiai uiu.t, 
the better classes found doubtless in this opposition their 
appropriate and powerful expressionj but we do not find cither 
a clear insight into the sources of the evil, or any definite and 
comprehensive plan of remedvmgit. A certain want of purpose 
pervaded all these efforts otherwise so deserving of respect, and 
the purely defensive attitude of the defenders foreboded little 
good m the issue. Whether the disease could be remedied at all 
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by human skill, remains fairly open to question; the Roman 
reformers of this period seem to have been good citizens rather 
than good statesmen, and to have conducted the great struggle 
between the old chasm and the new cosmopolitanism on their 
part in a somewhat inadequate and narrow spirit. 

But, as this period witnessed the rise of a rabble by the side of 
the burgesses, so it witnessed also the emergence of a dema- 
gogism that flattered the populace alongside of the respectable 
and useful party of opposition. Cato was already acquainted 
with men who made a trade of demagogism ; who had a morbid 
propensity for speechifying, as others had for drinking or for 
sleeping; w'ho hired listeners, if they could find no willing 
audience othersvise; and whom people heard as they heard the 
market-crier, vathout attending to their words or, when needing 
help, entrusting themselves to their care. In his caustic fashion 
the old man describes these fops formed after the model of the 
Greek talkers of the agora, dealing in jests and witticisms, sing- 
ing and dancing, ready for anything; such an one was, in his 
opinion, good for nothing but to exhibit himself as harlequin in 
a procession and to bandy talk with the public — he w^ould sell 
his talk or his silence for a bit of bread. In truth these dema- 
gogues were the worst enemies of reform. ^Vhile the reformers 
insisted above all things and in every direction on moral amend- 
ment, demagogism preferred to insist on the limitation of the 
powers of the government and the extension of those of the 
burgesses. 

Under the former head the most important innovation wa^ 
the practical abolition of the dictatorship. The crisis occasioned 
by Quintus Fabius and his popular opponents in (p. 117) gave 

the death-blow to this all-along unpopular institution. Although 
the government once afterwards, in under the immediate 
impression produced by the battle of Cannae, nominated a 
dictator invested with active command, it could not again 
venture to do so in more peaceful times. On several occasions 
subsequently (the last in sometimes after a previous 

indication by the burgesses of the person to be nominated, a 
dictator was appointed for urban business ; but the office, with- 
out being formally abolished, fell practically into desuetude. 
Through its abeyance the Roman constitutional system, so 
artificially constructed, lost a corrective which was very desirable 
with reference to its peculiar feature of collegiate magistrates 
(i- 253); and the government, which was vested with the sole 
power of creating a dictatorship or in other words of suspending 
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the consuls, and ordinarily designated also the person who was 
to be nominated as dictator, lost one of its most important 
instruments Its place was but very imperfectly supplied In 
the power— which the senate thenceforward claimed-^f con 
femng m extraordinary emergencies, particularly on the sudden 
outbreak of revolt or war, a quasi-dictatonai power on the 
supreme magistrates for the time being, by instructing them 
“ to take measures for the safety of the commonwealth at their 
discretion,” and thus creating a state of things similar to the 
modem martial law 

Along ivith this change the formal powers of the people m 
the nomination of magistrates as well as m questions of govern 
ment, administration, and finance, received a hazardous ex- 
tension The pnesthoods — particularly those politically most 
rtf men of lore — according to ancient 


n in Jact lot 


rtfi fo rencmtwn, 


tion it was luciv-iu w „ 

portance— an indication of the inapient disorganisation oi 4 e 
republican arrangements, that at this time fbcfore while 
election into the colleges themselves was left on its former 
footing, the designation of the presidents— the cunones and 
pcnttfices—Uom the ranks o! those corporations was transferred 
from the colleges to the community In this case, however, 
with a pious regard for forms that is genuinely Roman, in order 
to avoid any error, only a minority of the tnbes, and therefore 
not the ” people,” completed the act of election 

Of greater importance was the growing interference of the 
burgesses m questions as to persons and things belonging to the 
sphere of military admmistration and external policy To this 
head belong the trsnsferen<» of the nomination of the ordmarv 
staff-officers from the general to the burgesses, which lias been 
already mentioned (p 303)> elections of the leaders of the 
opposition as commanders m chief against Hannibal (pp rrs, 
ijq), the unconstitutional and irrational decree of the people 
yi which divided the supreme command betwren the un 
popular generalissimo and his popular lieutenant who opposed 
him in the camp as well ns at home (p itS), the tnbumciw 
complaint laid before the burgesses, charging on officer like 
Marcellus with injudicious and dahonest management of the 
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war ( 4 ^ 4 )} which even compelled him to come from the camp 
and to demonstrate his military capacity before the public of 
the capital; the still more scandalous attempts to refuse to the 
victor of Pydna his triumph by a decree of the burgesses (p. 325); 
the investiture — suggested, it is true, by tlie senate — of a private 
man with extraordinary' consular authority (y^ 4 j P* t 47 ); the 
dangerous threat of Scipio that, if the senate should refuse him 
the chief command in Africa, he would seek the sanction of the 
burgesses ( 4 o 4 j P- the attempt of a man half crazy with 

ambition to extort from the burgesses, against the will of the 
government, a declaration of war in every respect unwarranted 
against the Rhodians (f ^4 j P-287); and the new constitutional 
axiom, that every state treaty acquired validity only through 
the ratification of the people. 

This joint action of the burgesses in governing and in com- 
manding was fraught in a high degree with peril. But still more 
dangerous was their interference with the finances of the state; 
not only because any attack on the oldest and most important 
right of the government — the exclusive administration of the 
public property — struck at the root of the power of the senate, 
but because the placing of the most important business of this 
nature — the distribution of the public domains — ^in the hands 
of the public assemblies of the burgesses necessarily dug the 
grave of the republic. To allow the public assembly to decree 
the transference of public property without limit to its own 
pocket was not only wrong, but was the beginning of the end; 
it demoralised the best-disposed citizens, and gave to the pro- 
poser a power incompatible with a free commonwealth. Salu- 
tary as was the distribution of the public land, and doubly 
blameable as was the senate accordingly for omitting to cut off 
this most dangerous of all weapons of agitation by voluntarily 
distributing the occupied lands, yet Gains Flaminius, when he 
came to the burgesses in ff-f- with the proposal to distribute the 
domains of Picenum, undoubtedly injured the commonwealth 
more by the means than he benefited it by the end. Cassius 
had doubtless two hundred and fifty years earlier proposed the 
same thing (i. 278); but the two measures, closely as they coin- 
cided in the letter, were yet wholly different, inasmuch as 
Cassius submitted a matter affecting the community to that 
community while still in its vigour and conducting its own 
government, whereas Flaminius submitted a public question to 
the popular assembly of a great state. 

Not the party of the government only, but the party of reform 
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also, very properly regarded the military, executive, and finan- 
cial government as the legitimate domain ol the senate, and 
carefully abstained from making full use of, to say nothing 
of augmenting, the formal power vested in popular assemblies 
that were mwardl^ doomed to inevitable dissolution. Never 
even in the most limited monarchy was a part so completely 
null assigned to the monarch as was allotted to the sovereign 
Roman people: this was no doubt in more than one respect to 
regretted, but it was, owi^ to the existing state of the comi- 
tial machinery, even in the view' of the friends of re/oim a matter 
of necessity. For this reason Cato and those who shared his 
views never submitted to the burgesses a question, which inter- 

‘ ‘ • so called; and never, directly 

■ • . . ople extorted from the senate 

* • , s which they wished, such as 

the declaration of war against Carthage and assi^tions of 

, * . .S'.' : 


of necessity were still, as a rule, listened to in the comltia, and 
averted the most injurious and disgraceful results. The bur- 
gesses, before whom Marcellus pleaded his cause, Ignomtnioosly 
dismissed hU accuser, and elected the accused as consul for the 
'« owing year; they suffered themselves also to be persuaded 
of the necessity of the war against Philip, terminated the war 
against Perseus by the election of Faullus, and accorded to the 
latter his well-deserved triumph. But in order to such elections 
and such decrees there was needed some special stimulus; in 
general the mass having no will of its own followed the first 
mipulse, and folly or accident dictated the decision 
In the state, as in every organwm, an organ which no longer 
discharges its functions is injurious. The nullity of the sovereign 



of addressing untutored ears or of merely throwing away money, 
n path was opened up for his acquiring a position or procun'”’ 
a decree in his favour, to which the magistrates and tlie govti 
ment were formally Ixiund to do homage. Hence sprang the 
citbcn-gencrals, accustomed to sketch plans 01 battle on l 
tables of taverns and to look down on the regular service wi 
compassion by virtue of their inborn genius for strategv*; nen 
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those stafi-officers, who owed their command to the canvassing 
intrigues of the capital and, whenever matters looked serious, 
had at once to get leave of absence en masse ; and hence the 
battles of the Trasimene lake and of Cannae, and the disgrace- 
ful management of the war with Perseus. At every step the 
government was thwarted and led astray by those unaccountable 
decrees of the burgesses, and as was to be expected, most of all 
in the very cases where it was most in the right. 

But the weakening of the government and the weakening cf 
the community itself were among the lesser dangers that sprang 
from this demagogism. Still more directl)^ the factious violence 
of individual ambition pushed itself forward under the aegis of 
the constitutional rights of the burgesses. That which formally 
issued forth as the will of the supreme authority in the state was 
in reality very often the mere personal pleasure of the mover; 
and what was to be the fate of a commonwealth in which war 
and peace, the nomination and deposition of the general and his 
officers, the public chest and the public property, were dependent 
on the caprices of the multitude and its accidental leaders.? 
The thunder-storm had not yet burst; but the clouds were 
gathering in denser masses, and occasional peals of thunder 
were already rolling through the sultry air. It was a circum- 
stance, moreover, fraught with double danger, that the tenden- 
cies which were apparently most opposite met together at their 
extremes both as regarded ends and as regarded means. Family 
policy and demagogism carried on a similar and equally danger- 
ous rivalry in patronising and worshipping the rabble. Gaius 
Flaminius was regarded by the statesmen of the folloAvihg 
generation as the initiator of that course from which proceeded 
the reforms of the Gracchi and — ^we may add — the democratico- 
monarchical revolution that ensued. But Publius Scipio also, 
although setting the fashion to the nobility in arrogance, title- 
hunting, and client-making, sought support for his personal and 
almost d3mastic policy of opposition to the senate in the multi- 
tude, which he not only charmed by the dazzling effect of his 
personal qualities, but also bribed by his largesses of grain; in 
the legions, whose favour he courted by all means whether right 
or wrong; and above all in the body of clients, high and low, 
that personally adhered to him. Only the dreamy mysticism, 
on which the charm as well as the weakness of that remarkable 
man so largely depended, never suffered him to awake at all or 
allowed him to awake but imperfectly out of the belief that he 
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was nothmg, and that he desired to be nothing, but the first 
burgess of Rome 

To assert the possibility of a reform would be as rash as to 
deny it: this much is certain, that a thorough amendment of 
the state m all its departments was urgently required, and that 
m no quarter was any senous attempt made to accomplish it. 
Vanous alterations in details, no doubt, were made on the part 
of the senate as well as on the part of the popular opposition. 
The majorities m each were still well disposed, and still fre- 
quently, notwithstanding the chasm that separated the parties, 
united m a common endeavour to effect the removal of the worst 
e\nls But, while they did not stop the evil at its source, it was 
to little purpose that the better disposed listened w ith anxiety to 
the dull murmur of the swelling flood and worked at dikes and 
dams. Contenting themselves with palliatives, and failing to 
apply even these — especially such as were the most important, 
the improvement of justice, for instance, and the distnbution 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF LAND AND OF CAITTAL 

It is in the sixth centun’ of the city that we first find materials 
for a histor}’- of the times exhibiting in some measure tlie mutual 
connection of events; and it is in that century also that tJic 
economic condition of Rome emerges into view more clearly and 
distinctly. It was at this epoch that the wholesale system, as 
regards both the cultivation of land and the management of 
capital, became first established under the form, and on the 
scale, which aftenvards prevailed; although we cannot exactly 
discriminate how much of that system is traceable to earlier 
precedent, how much to an imitation of the methods of husbandry 
and of speculation among peoples that were earlier civilised, 
especially the Phoenicians, and how much to the growth of 
capital and the growth of intelligence in the nation. A summary 
outline of these economic relations will conduce to a more 
accurate understanding of the internal history of Rome. 

Roman husbandry^ applied itself either to the farming of 

’ In order to gain a true idea of ancient Italy, it is necessary for us to 
bear in mind the great changes which have been produced there by modern 
cultivation. Of the ccrealia, rj’c was not cultivated in antiquity; and the 
Romans of the empire were astonished to find that oats, with which they 
were well acquainted as a weed, wm used by the Germans for making 
porridge. Rice was first cultivated in Italy at the end of the fifteenth, 
and maize at the beginning of the seventeenth, century. Potatoes and 
tomatoes were brought from America; artichokes seem to be nothing 
but a cultivated variety of the cardoon which was known to the Romans, 
although the peculiar character superinduced by cultivation appears of 
more recent origin. The almond, again, or “ Greek nut,” the peach, or 
“ Persian nut,” and also the “ soft nut ” {mix viollusca), although originally 
foreign to Italy, are met with there at least 150 years before Christ. The 
date-palm, introduced into Italy from Greece as into Greece from the 
East, and forming a living attestation of the primitive commercial-religious 
intercourse between the West and the East, was already cultivated in 
Italy 300 years before Christ (Liv. x. 47; Pallad. v. 5, 2; xi. 12, i) not for 
its fruit (Plin. H. N. xiii. 4 i 26), but, just as in the present day, as a hand- 
some plant, and for the sake of the leaves which were used at public 
festivals. The cherry, or fruit of Cerasus on the Black Sea, was later in 
being introduced, and only began to be planted in Italy in the time of 
Cicero, although the wild cherry is indigenous there; still later, perhaps, 
came the apricot, or “ Armenian plum.” The citron-tree was not 
cultivated in Italy till the later ages of the empire; the orange was only 
introduced by the Jloors in the twelfth or thirteenth, and the aloe {Agave 
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estates, to the occupation of pasture lands, or to the tillage of 
petty holdings. A very distuct view of the first of these is 
presented to us in the descnption gK en by Cato 
The Roman estates were, considered as larger holdings, 
uniformly of limited e^tent. That described by Cato had an 
area of 240 tugera , a very common measure was the so^alled 
ctntuna of 200 lugera Where the laborious culture of the vine 
was pursued, the unit of husbandry was made still less; Cato 
assumes in that case an area of too tugera Any one who 
wished to invest more capital m farming did not enlarge his 
estate, but acquired several estates, accordingly the quantity 
of 500 tugera, fixed as the maximum which it was allowable 
to occupy, has been conceived to represent the contents of two 
or three estates 

Heritable leases were not recognised m law, and leases for life 
occurred as a substitute only in the case of communal land. 
Leases for shorter penods, granted either for a fixed sum of 
money or on condition that the lessee should bear all the costs 
of tillage and should receive m return a shire, ordinarily one 
half, of the produce,' were not unknown, but they were excep- 
tional and a makeshift, so that no distinct class of tenant- 
farmers grew up in Italy,* Ordinarily therefore the proprietor 

Ammeana) from America only m tbe sixteenth, ecntory Cotton was 
cultivated la Europe by tbe Arabs The buQalo also and the tilk- 

• . • lad not orislnally arc lot 

. • • to us truly ••IlaJian.’ 

be Germany visited by 
Italv ha^ since ia no less dCKTce 
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himself superintended the cultivation of his estates ; he did not, 
however, manage them strictly in person, but only appeared 
from time to time on the property in order to settle the plan of 
operations, to look after its execution, and to audit the accoxmts 
of his servants. He was thus enabled on the one hand to work 
a number of estates at the same time, and on the other hand to 
devote himself, as circumstances might require, to public affairs. 

The grain cultivated consisted especially of spelt and wheat, 
with some barley and millet; turnips, radishes, garlic, poppies, 
were also grown, and — particularly as fodder for the cattle — 
lupines, beans, pease, vetches, and other leguminous plants. 
The seed was sown ordinarily in autumn, only in exceptional 
cases in spring. Much activity was displayed in irrigation 
and draining; and drainage by means of covered ditches was 
early in use. Meadows also for supplying hay were not wanting, 
and even in the time of Cato they were frequently irrigated 
artificially. Of equal, if not of greater, economic importance 
than grain and vegetables were the olive and the vine, of which 
the former was planted among the crops, the latter in vineyards 
appropriated to itself.^ Figs, apples, pears, and other fruit 
trees were cultivated; and likewise elms, poplars, and other 
leafy trees and shrubs, partly for the felling of the wood, partly 
for the sake of the leaves which were useful as litter and as fodder 
for cattle. The rearing of cattle, on the other hand, held a far 
less important place in the economy of the Italians than it holds 
in modem times, for vegetables formed the general fare, and 
animal food made its appearance at table only exceptionally; 
where it did appear, it consisted almost solely of the flesh of 
swine or lambs. Although the ancients did not fail to perceive 
the economic connection between agriculture and the rearing 
of cattle, and in particular the importance of producing manure, 
the modern combination of the growth of corn with the rearing of 
cattle was a thing foreign to antiquity. The larger cattle were 
kept only so far as was requisite for the tillage of the fields, and 

of jurisprudence. The lease first assumed real importance when the 
Roman capitalists began to acquire transmarine possessions on a great 
scale; then indeed they knew how to value it, when a temporary. lease was 
continued through several generations (Colum. i. 7, 3). 

^ That the space between the vines was occupied not by grain, but only 
at the most by such fodder plants as easily grew in the shade, is evident 
from Cato (33, comp. 137), and accordingly Columella (iii. 3) calculates on 
no other accessory gain in the case of a vineyard except the produce of the 
young shoots sold. On the other hand, the cvehard (arbusttnn) was sown 
hke any corn field (Colum. ii. 9, 6). It was only where the vine was 
trained on living trees that com was cultivated in the intervals between 
them. 
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they were fed not on pasture set apart for the purpose, but, 
whoJJy duTjng summer and mostly dunng winter aho, in the 
stall Sheep, again, were dnsren out on the stubble pasture, 
Cato allows loo head to 240 tugera Frequently, however, the 
nreferred to let his winter pasture to a large sheep- 


Cato assigns to a large estate ten sues— puyin>, ^ u 
were kept in the farmyard, and fed as there was need, and, 
where opportunity offered a small hare presen e and a fish pond 
were constructed— the modest commencement of that nursing 
and rearing of game and fish which was afterwards prosecuted 
to so enormous an extent. 

The labours of the field were performed by means of oxen 
•which were employed for ploughing, and of asses, which were 
used specially for the carnage of manure and for dn\ing the 
mill, perhaps a horse also was kept, apparently for the use of 
the master These animals were not reared on the estate, but 
•were purchased, the oxen and hones at any rate were generally 
castrated Cato assigns to an estate of soo tK|rra one, to one of 
540 uigera three, yoke of oxen, a later writer on agriculture, 
Sasema, assigns two yoke to the 200 tt/gtra Three asses were, 
according to Cato’s estimate, required for the smaller, and four 
» the larger, estate 

The human labour on the farm was regularly performed b% 
«l?kvPs At the head of the body of slaves on the estate (famtlia 
• ' — who received and 

he instructions of 
and administered 

punishment Under him p-vts. lenardess (vilua) 
who took charge of the house, kitchen and larder, poultry yard 
and dovecot, a number of ploughmen (iMiidrO and common 
serfs, an ass driver, a swineherd, and, where a flock of sheep was 
kept, a shepherd The number, of course, •varied according to 
the method of husbandry pursued An arable estate of 20 
jwxsiistaroaled to require twoplouehmn 
and SIX serfs , a similar estate wih orchords tw 0 ploughmen aw 
nine serfs, an estate of ^40 tugera v»ith olive pi^tations an 
sheep, three ploughmen, five serfs, and three herd^en 
vmcyaid naturally required a larger expenditure of labour ar 
estate of 100 \ugeia withvine.plantationsuassuppjifdw'ilh^i 
ploughman, eleven ordinary slaves, and two herdsmen The 
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steward of course occupied a freer position than the other slaves : 
the treatise of JIago advised that he should be allowed to marry, 
to rear children, and to have funds of his own, and Cato advises 
that he should be married to the stewardess; he alone had some 
prospect, in the event of good behaviour, of obtaining liberty from 
his master. In other respects all formed a common households 
The slaves were, like the larger cattle, not bred on the estate, 
but purchased at an age capable of labour in the slave-market; 
and, when through age or infirmity they had become incapable of 
w'orking, they were again sent with other refuse to the market.^ 
The farm-buUdings {villa rusiica) supplied at once stabling for 
the cattle, storehouses for the produce, and a dwelling for the 
steward and the slaves; while a separate country house {villa 
urband) for the master was frequently erected on the estate. 
Every slave, even the steward himself, had all the necessaries of 
life delivered to him on the master’s behalf at certain times and 
according to fixed rates ; and upon these he had to subsist. He 
received in this way clothes and shoes, which were purchased 
in the market, and which the recipients had merely to keep in 
repair; a quantity of wheat monthly, which each had to grind for 
himself; as also salt, olives or salted fish to form a relish to their 
food, wine, and oil. The quantity was regulated by the labour; 
on which account the steward, who had easier work than the 
common slaves, got scantier measure than these. The stewardess 
attended to all the baking and cooking; and all partook of the 
same fare. It was not the ordinary practice to place chains on 
the slaves; but when any one had incurred punishment or was 
thought likely to attempt an escape, he was set to work in chains 
and was shut up during the night in the slaves’ prison.® 

1 Mago, or his translator (in Varro, R. R. i. 17, 3), advises that slaves 
should not be bred, but should be purchased not under 22 years of age; 
and Cato must have had a similar course in view, as the personal staff of 
his model farm clearly shows, although he does not exactly say so. Cato 
(2) expressly counsels the sale of old and diseased slaves. The slave- 
breeding described by Columella (i. 8), under which female slaves who 
had three sons were exempted from labour, and the mothers of four sons 
were even manumitted, was doubtless an independent speculation rather 
than a part of the regular management of the estate — similar to the trade 
pursued by Cato himself of purchasing slaves to be trained and sold again 
(Plutarch, Cat. Mai. 21). The characteristic taxation mentioned in this 
same passage probably has reference to the body of servants properly so 
called (familia urbana). 

* In this restricted sense the chaining of slaves, and even of the sons of 
the family (Dionys. ii. 26), was very old; and accordingly chained field- 
labourers are mentioned by Cato as exceptions, to whom, as they could 
not themselves grind, bread had to be supplied instead of grain (56) . Even 
in the times of the empire the chaining of slaves uniformly presents itself/- 
as a punishment inflicted definitively by the master, 1 
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Ordinarily these slaves belonging to the estate ^ere sufficient; 
m case of need neighbours, as a matter of course, helped each 
other wth their slaves for day's «-ages Otherwise labourers 
from without were not usually ejnplo)ed, except m peculiarly 
unhealthy districts, where it was found ad\antageous to limit 
the amount of slaves and to employ hired persons in their room, 
and for the ingathering of the harvest, (or which the regular 
supply of labour on the farm did not suffice At the com and 
hay har\ests they took in hired reapers, who often instead of 
wages received from the sixth to the ninth sheaf of the produce 


and olive harvest was ordinarily let to a contractor, who by 
means of hts men — hired free labourers, or slaves of his own or 
of others — conducted the gleaning and pressing under the in* 
spection of persons appointed by the landlord for the puipose, 
and deln ered the produce to the master, * i ery frequently the 
landlord sold the harvest on the tree or branch, and left the 
purchaser to look after the ingathering 
The whole system "as perxaded by the utter unscrupulous 
ness characteristic 0/ the power of capital Slaves anq cattle 
were placed on the same le\el, a good watchdog, it is said m a 
Roman writer on agriculture, must not be on too fnendlt terms 
with his “ fellow slaves ” The slave and the ox were fed 
properly so long as they could work, because it would not ha^t 
been good economy to let them stane, and they were sold like 
steward (Colum 1 8, Gal J *3 Ulp I jj) If, notwithstanding the 
tillaee of the fields by means of chained slaves appeared in subsequent 
-* « rf«tinct system and the Jabourer* prison an 
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careful of his labourers and his cattle, and m particular of the ox 
that draws the plough; he puts his hand frequently to work and 
to every kind of U, but never works himself w eary like a slave ; he 


dealings with the gods as weM as n nh men to his master; lastly 
and alwve all, he modestly meets that master and faithfully and 
simply, without carelessness and without excess of care, con- 
forms to the instructions which that master has given. He is a 
bad husbandm«^n, it is elsewhere said, who buys what he can 
raise on his o4vn land ; a bad father of a household, w ho takes m 
hand during the day what can be done by candle-light, unless 
the weather be bad, a still worse, who does on a working-day 
what might be done on a hohdav, but worst of all is he, who in 

• ' ' > , J ^ tt f 


was given to the husbandman not to be scourtd and swept but 
’ ‘V * farmer therefore ought first 
• thereafter, and that not too 
\ilh A certain boorUhness 
marks the system, and, instead of the rational mNestigation of 
causes and effects, the well-known rules of rustic experience are 
uniformly brought fonvard; yet there is an CMdentcndca\ourto 
appropriate the experience of others and the products of foreign 
lands: m Cato’s list of the sorts of fruit trees, for instance, 
Greek, African, and Spanish species appear 
The husbandry of the petty farmer differed from that of the 
estate-holder only or chiefiv m its being on a smaller scale The 
owner himself and bis children m this case laboured along with 
the slaves or in their room. The quantity of cattle was reduced, 
and, where an estate no longer covered the expenses of the 
plough and of the yoke that drew it, the hoe formed the fahsM- 
tutc. The culture of the oli\e and the sine was less prominent, 
or ims entirely wanting 

In the s icinity of Rome and of other large seats of consumption 
there existed also carefuUv imgatcd gardens for flowers «nd 
vegetables, somewhat similar to those which one now 
around Naples; and these yielded a very abundant return. 
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Pastoral husbandry was practised on a far proatcr scale than 
agriculture. An estate in pasture land (saltus) Iiad of necessity 
in eveiy* case an area considerably greater than an arable estate 
— the least allowance was Soo iui^rra — and it might with advan- 
tage to the business bo almost indefinitely extended, It.aly is so 
situated in respect of climate that the summer pasture in the 
mounlitins and the winter pasture in tlic plains supplement each 
other: already at that period, just as at the present d.ay, and 
for the most part probably along the same paths, the flocks and 
herds were driven in spring from Apulia to Samnium, and in 
autumn back again from Samnium to Apulia. Tlic winter 
paslurace. however, as has been already observed, did not con- 
sist c.otirely of ground kept for the purpose, but was partly the 
grazing of the stubbles. Horses, oxen, .asses, .and mules were 
reared, chiefly to supply the animals required by the landowners, 
carriers, soldiers, .and so forth; herds of swine .and of goats also 
were not neglected. But the almost univcrs.al habit of wearing 
woollen stuffs gave a far greater independence and f.ar higher 
development to the breeding of sheep. The management wiu? in 
the hands of slaves, and w.as on the whole similar to the manage- 
ment of the arable estate, the c.attle-masler (?;;<7g;r/cr pecoris) 
coming in room of the steward. Throughout the summer the 
shepherd-slaves lived for the most part not under a roof, but, 
often miles remote from human habittations, under sheds and 
sheepfolds; it was necessary therefore that the strongest men 
should be selected for this employment, that they should be 
provided with horses and arms, and that they should be allowed 
far gre,ater freedom of movement than was granted to the slaves 
on arable estates. 

In order to form some estimate of the economic results of 
this system of husbandry, we must consider the state of prices, 
and particularly the prices of grain at this period. On .an average 
these were alarmingly low; and that in great measure through 
the fault of the Roman government, which in this important 
question was led into the most fearful blunders not so much by 
its short-sightedness, as by an unpardonable disposition to 
favour the proletariate of the capital at the expense of the 
farmers of Italy. The main question here was that of the 
competition between transmarine and Italian com. The grain 
which was delivered by the provincials to the Roman govern- 
ment, sometimes gratuitously, sometimes for a moderate com- 
pensation, was in part applied by the government to the main- 
tenance of the Roman official staff and of the Roman armies 
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01 tlie spot, portly gi'en np to the lessees of the iimmae on 
condition of their either paying a sum of money for it or of their 
undertaking to deliver certain quantities of gram at Rome or 
■v^herever else it should be required From the time of the 
'econd Jfacedoiuan >var the Roman armies ucre utitfonnly 
supported by transmarine com, and, though this tended to 
the benefit of the Roman exchequer, it cut off the Italian 
farmer from an important field of consumption for his produce 
This hoiNCver was the least part of the mischief The govern 
ment had long, as was reasonable, kept a watchful eye on the 
price of gram and, when there was a threatening of dearth, 
had interfered by well timed purchases abroad, and now, 
when the com deliveries of its subjects brought into its hands 
every jear largo quantities of gram — larger probably than 
were needed in times of peace — and when, moreover, oppor 
tunitjes were presented to it of acquiring foreign gram m ^most 
unlimited quantity at moderate prices, there was a natural 
temptation to glut the markets of the capital with such gram, 
and to dispose of it at rales which either m themselves or 
as compared with the Italian rates were ruinously low AI 
ready in the years and m the first instance apparentlj 

at the suggestion of Scipio, 6 iBoiii (ij bush ) of Spanish anc 
' Afncan wheat were sold on public account to the citizens oi 
Rome at 24 and even at le asses (ts 8d or lod ) Some > car? 

/ afterwards more than ?4o,ooo bushels of Sicilian grun 
were distributed at the latter illusory pnee m the capital In 
vam Cato inveighed against this short sighted policv , the nsc 
of demagogjsm had a part m it, and these extraordmarv, but 

t ^ 

• became the 
re the tnns 
• f ^traonlinirj 

mode. It injuriously affected Italian agnculture Not onlj were 
the masses of gram which the stale sold off to the lessees of the 
tenths beyond doubt acquired under ordinarj arcumstanrej 
b} these so cheaply that, when re-sold, /t could he disposed of 
under the price of production, bat it is probable that in the 
provinces, particular!) m Sialj— m consequence partly of the 
favourable nature of the soil partlv of the extent to which 
wholesale farmmp and sIa\c-hoWin|; were pursued on the 
Carthaginian sj-stem (p 9>-~tbe price of pn^uction »a* m 
general considerably lower than m Italj, while the trin^rt 
of Sicilian and SanJinian com to Latium was at least as cheap 
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as, if not cheaper than, its transport thither from Etruria, 
Campania, or even northern Italy. In the natural course of 
things therefore transmarine com could not but flow to the 
peninsula, and lower the price of the grain produced there. 
Under the unnatural disturbance of relations occasioned by the 
lamentable system of slave-labour, it would perhaps have been 
justifiable to impose a duty on transmarine com for the protec- 
tion of the Italian farmer; but the very opposite course seems 
to have been pursued, and with a view to favour the import of 
transmarine com to Italy, a prohibitive system seems to have 
been applied in the provinces — ^for though the Rhodians were 
allowed to export a quantity of com from Sicily by way of special 
favour, the exportation of grain from the provincesmust probably, 
as a rule, have been free only as regarded Italy, and the trans- 
marine com must thus have been monopolised for the benefit 
of the mother-country. 

The effects of this system are clearly evident. A year of 
extraordinary fertility like — ^when the people of the capital 
paid for 6 Roman modii (i| bush.) of spelt not more than f of 
a denarius (about 5J.), and at the same price there were sold 
180 Roman pounds (a pound = ii oz.) of dried figs, 60 pounds 
of oil, 72 pounds of meat, and 6 congii ( = 4^ gallons) of wine — 
is scarcely by reason of its very singularity to be taken into 
account; but other facts speak more distinctly. Even in Cato’s 
time Sicily was called the granary of Rome. In productive years 
Sicilian and Sardinian com was disposed of in the Italian- ports 
for the freight. In the richest com districts of the peninsula — 
the modem Romagna and Lombardy — during the time of Poly- 
bius victuals and lodgings in an inn cost on an average half an 
as (id.) per day; a bushel and a half of wheat was there worth 
half a denarius (4<Z.). The latter average price, about the 
twelfth part of the normal price elsewhere,^ shows undeniably 
that the producers of grain in Italy were wholly destitute of a 
market for their produce, and in consequence com and corn- 
land there were almost valueless. 

^ The medium price of grain in the capital may be assumed at least for 
the seventh and eighth centuries of Rome at one denarius for the Roman 
modius, or zs. 8 d. per bushel of wheat, for which there is now paid (accord- 
ing to the average of the prices in the provinces of Brandenburg and 
Pomerania from 1816 to 1841) about 3s. sd. Whether this not very con- 
siderable difference between the Roman and the modern prices depends 
on a rise in the value of com or on a fall in the value of silver, can hardly 
be decided. 

It is very doubtful, perhaps, whether in the Rome of this and of later 
times the prices of corn really fluctuated more than is the case in modern 
times. If we compare prices like those quoted above, of 4^. and sd. for 
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In a great industrial state, whose agriculture cannot feed its 


turned, and the v, eLfare of the nation as a whole was sacrificed in 
the most shameful fashion to the mterests of the essentially un- 
productive population of the capital, to which in fact bread 
could never tiecome too cheap. Nothing perhaps erinccs so 
clearly as this, how wretched was the constitution and how 
incapable was the administration of this so-called golden age 
of the republic. Any representative system, howe^r meagre, 
would have led at least to serious complaints and to a perception 
of the seat of the evil but in those collective assemblages of the 


burgesses anything was listened to sooner than the w?ming 
voice of a foreboding patriot. * 

the name would olitseU have * ’ • • • ; ■ ' • 

Roman senate pr*obably with •' ' ' ' ' 

the low prices of Rrain as a real blessing for the peopfe» and the 
o • ■ . ,1 ... i-.j Hr^ortant things 

• the functions 


ered towards 
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and to have the work performed by slaves without wife or cliild 
instead of families of free lalwurers. The landlord, moreover, 
could hold his ground better against compctitoi-s by means of 
improvements or changes in cultivation, and he could content 
himself with a smaller return from the soil than the farmer, 
who w;mtccl capital and intelligence and who merely had what 
was r-epmsite for bis Htnee Uw innxibobkr 

companitivcly neglected the culture of gniin — which in many 
.cases seems to have l>een restricted to the raising of the quantity 
required for the stafT of labourers >— and gave increased attention 
to the production of oil and wine as well as to the breeding of 
cattle. These, under the f.avourabie climate of Italy, lu'ui no 
need to fear foreign competition; Italian wine, Italian oil, 
Italian wool not only commanded the home markets, but were 
soon sent abroad; the valley of the Po, which could find no 
consumption for its corn, provided the half of Italy with swine 
and bacon. With this the statements that have reached u.s 
as to the economic results of Roman husbandr>' very well agree. 
There is some ground for assuming that capital invested in land 
was reckoned to yield ft good return at 6 per cent.; this .appears 
to accord with the average rate of interest at this period, which 
was about twice ;us much. The rearing of cattle yielded on the 
whole better results than arable husbandry; in the latter the 
vineyard gave the best return, nc.xt came the vegetable garden 
and the olive orchard, while meadows and corn-fields yielded 
least.- It is of course presumed that each species of husbandry 

‘ Accordingly Cato calls the two estates, which he describes, sumra.arilv 
" olive plantation ” (olivfiton) nnd " vineyard (wnrn), although not win’o 
and oil merely, but grain also and other products were cultivated there. 
If indeed the Soo cujei, for which the possessors of tlic vineyard are directed 
to provide themselves with casks (ii), formed the maximum of a year’s- 
vintage, the whole of the loo iugera must have been planted with vines, 
because a produce of 8 culei per iugerutn w.ns almost unprecedented (Colum.- 
iii. 3) ; but Varro (i. 22) understood, and evidently with reason, the estimate 
to apply to the case of the possessor of a vineyard who found it necessary 
to make the new vintage before he had sold the old. 

* That the Roman landlord made on an average 6 per cent, on liis 
capital, we infer from Colum. iii. 3, 9. VVe have a precise estimate of the 
expense and produce only in the case of the vineyard, for which Columella 
gives the following calculation of the cost per iugerum ; — 

Price of the gg’ound 1000 sesterces. 

Price of the slaves who work it (proportion to 

iugerum) ii 43 „ 

Vines and stakes 2000 „ 

Loss of interest during the first two years . . 497 „ 


Total 4640 sestcrces=^47-. 
He calculates the produce as, at any rate, 60 amphorae, worth at least 
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was prosecuted under the conditions that suited it, and on the 
soil which was adapted to its nature. These circumstances 
\\ ere already m themselves sufficient to supersede the husbandry 
of the petty farmer gradually by the system of farming on a 
great scale ; and it was difficult by means of legislation to counter- 
act them. But an injurious effect was produced by the Claudtan 
law to be mentioned aftenrards (shortly before ^x%), nhich 
excluded the senatorial houses from mercantile speculation, and 
thereby artificially compelled them to invest their enormous 
capitals mamly m land or, m other v>ords, to replace the old 
homesteads of the farmers by estates under the management 
of land-stew-ards and by pastures for cattle Moreover special 
, ... tended tofavourthegTO^^th of pastoral husbandry 

. ■ ‘ ' {-'•^er was far more 

. • • ‘ * . • ' < xtracting profit 
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from the soil — the only one which in reality demanded and re- 
warded operations on a great scale — alone corresponded to the 
vast capital and to the enterprising spirit of the capitalists of 
this age. An estate under cultivationj although not demanding 
the presence of the master constantly, required his frequent 
appearance on the spot, while the circumstances did not well 
admit of his enlarging such an estate or of his multiplying his 
possessions except within narrow limits ; whereas an estate under 
pasture admitted of unlimited enlargement,, and claimed little 
of the owner’s attention. For this reason men already began 
to convert good arable land into pasture even at an economic 
loss — a practice which was prohibited by legislation (we know 
not when, perhaps about this period) but hardly with success. 
The growth of pastoral husbandry was favoured also by the 
occupation of the domain land. As the portions so occupied 
were ordinarily large, the system gave rise almost exclusively 
to great estates; and not only so, but the occupiers of these 
possessions, which might be resumed by the state at pleasure 
and were in law always insecure, were afraid to invest any 
considerable amount in their cultivation — by planting vines 
for instance, or olives. The consequence was, that these lands 
were mainly turned to account as pasture. 

We are prevented from giving a similar, comprehensive view 
of the moneyed economy of Rome, partly by the want of special 
treatises descending from Roman antiquity on the subject, 
partly by its very nature which was far more complex and varied 
than that of the Roman husbandry. So far as can be ascertained, 
its principles were, still less perhaps than those of husbandry, 
the peculiar property of the Romans; on the contrary, they were 
the common heritage of all ancient civilisation, under which, 
as under that of modem times, the operations on a great scale 
naturally were everywhere much alike. The system of mercantile 
and moneyed speculation appears to have been established 
in the first instance by the Greeks, and to have been simply 
adopted by the Romans. Yet the precision with which it was 
carried out and the magnitude of the scale on which its operations 
were conducted were so peculiarly Roman, that the spirit of the 
Roman economy and its grandeur whether for good or evil are 
pre-eminently conspicuous in its monetary transactions. 

The starting-point of the Roman moneyed economy was of 
course money-lending; and no branch of commercial industry 
was more zealously prosecuted by the Romans than the trade 
of the professional money-lender (Jenerator) and of the money- 
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dealer or banket (argentmtu) The transference of the chaijt 
of the larger monetary transactions from the indmdual capital- 
ists to the mediating banker, who receives and males pajTnents 
for his customers, invests and borrons money, and conducts 

r~s 

■ • '■ ipletely earned 

' 'Were not only 

the cashiers of the rich m Rome, but everywhere insinuated 
themselves into minor branches of business and settled m ever- 
increasing numbers m the provinces and dependent states 
Already throughout the whofe range of the empire the business 
of making advances to those who wanted money began to be, 
so to speak, monopolised by the Romans 
Closely connected with this was the immeasurable Held ol 
speculative enterprise The sjstem of transacting business 
through the medium of contract pervaded the whole dealings 
of Rome. The state took the lead by letting a/J its more com- 
plicated revenues and all contracts for furnishing supplies and 
executing buildings to * .• » - alists, 

for a fixed sum to be } rsons 

also uniformly contract » done 

by contract— for buildings, for the ingathering of the harvest 
(p 346)» even for the partition of an inheritance among the 
heirs or the winding up of a bankrupt estate j m which case the 
contractor — usually a banker — received the whole assets, and 
engaged on the other hand to settle the liabilities m full or up 
to a certain percentage and to pay t/ie balance as the arcum* 
stances required 

The prominence of transmarine commerce at an carlj period 
in the Roman national economy has nlread> been adverted to 
m its proper place The further stimulus, which it rcceivtd 
dunng the present period, is attested by tlic increased importanre 
of the Italian customs-duties m the Roman financial system 
(p* 30S) In addition to the causes of Oiw increase m the 
importance of transmarine commerce which need no further 
explanation, it was art : • 

tion winch the ruling I ■ * . ' ‘ 

and by the exemption ■ ■ ’ ■' 'I’ ■“ ' 

even now in many of the dependent states conceded by treaty 
to the Romans and Latins, 

On the other hand, industrial art remained comparativtiy 
undeveloped Trades were no doubt indispensable, and there 
appear mdicationsth.attoacerbuncxt«ie theynececcncentrstr'f 
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in Rome; Cato, for instance, advises the Campanian landowner 
to purchase the slaves’ clothing and shoes, the ploughs, vats, 
and locks, which he may require, in Rome. From the great 
consumption of woollen stuffs the manufacture of cloth must 
have been extensive and lucrative.^ But ho endeavours were 
apparently made to transplant to Italy any such professional 
industiy as existed in Egypt and Syria, or even to carry it on 
abroad with Italian capital. Flax indeed was cultivated in 
Italy and purple dye was prepared there, but the latter branch 
of industry at least belonged mainly to the Greek Tarentum, 
and probably the importation of Egyptian linen and Milesian 
or Tyrian purple even now preponderated everywhere over the 
native manufacture. 

Under this category, however, falls to some extent the leasing 
or purchase by Roman capitalists of landed estates beyond Italy, 
with a view to carry on the cultivation of grain and the rearing 
of cattle on a great scale. This species of speculation, which 
afterwards developed itself to proportions so enormous, probably 
began within the period now before us; particularly in Sicily, 
where the commercial restrictions imposed on the Siceliots 
(p. 63), if not introduced for the very purpose, must have at 
least tended to give to the Roman speculators who were exempt 
from such restrictions a sort of monopoly of the profits deriv- 
able from land. 

Business in all these different branches was uniformly carried 
on by means of slaves. The money-lenders and bankers 
instituted, .throughout the range of their business, additional 
counting-houses and branch banks under the direction of their 
slaves and freedmen. The company which had leased the 
customs-duties from the state appointed chiefly their slaves and 
freedmen to levy them at each custom-house. Every one who 
took contracts for buildings bought architect-slaves; every one 
who undertook to provide spectacles or gladiatorial games on 
behalf of those to whom that duty pertained purchased or 
trained a company of slaves skilled in apting, or a band of serfs 
expert in the trade of fighting. The merchant imported his 
wares in vessels of his own under the charge of slaves or freed- 
men, and disposed of them by the same means in wholesale or 
retail. We need hardly add that the working of mines and 
manufactories was conducted entirely by slaves. The situation 

1 The industrial importance of the Roman cloth-making is evident from 
the remarkable part which is played by the fullers in Roman comedy. 
The profitable nature of the fullers’ pits is attested by Cato lap. Plutarch 
Cat. 21). 
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of th€se slaves was, ijo doubt, far from enviable, and u as through- 
’'■’''''‘^’'anthatofsIavesinGreecej but, if «« lead's 
t mentioned, the industrial slasts 
•“ hole more tolerable than the rural 

serfs. They had more frequently a family and a practically inde- 
pendent household, wth no remote prospect of obtaining their 
heedom and property of their ovm Hence such positions 
formed the true training school of those upstarts from the 
' P bif menial virtues and often by menial vices 

. * • attained 

■ ■ ■politically 

‘ • • . * '.es to ilie 

The Roman mercantile ■ ' fully Lept 

pace with the contemporary dc^eloprncnt of political power, 
and were no less grand of their hind In order to gam a clear 
idea of the activity of the traffic n itb other hnds, uc ha» e ohiy 
to look into the literature, more especially into the comedies of 
this period, m which the Phoenician merchant is brought on 
the stage speakmg Phoenician, and the dialogue si\-anns w I’th 
Greek and half Greek words and phrases But the extent and 
energy of the Roman traffic may be traced most dislmclly by 
means of coins and monetary* relations The Roman denenut 
kept pace with the Roman legions We have already mentioned 
(p 62) that the Sicilian mints — last of oil that of Syracuse in 
were closed or at any rate restricted to small money in 
consequence of the Roman conquest, and that m Sicify end 
Sardinia the denanus obtained legal circulation at least side 
by side with the older siher currency and probably leiy scoa 
became the exclusive legal tender. With equal if not greater 
rapidity the Roman siher coinage penetrated into Spain, where 
the great silver-mines existed and there was virtually no carher 

ata very early period the Spanish towns <\cn 
• ■■ •* • •• 199) Onlhc«h;’e, 

1 » • ; ‘ ' I ' extent (p. 29). th*rt 

existed not a singi<. ’ ’ tion to inat of Rc*nc 

in the region of the western Mediterranean, with the cxceph'^’' 
of the mint of Missiha and perhaps nho those of the Illjmn 
GrccU at Apollonw and Dy'nbachmm- Accordingly, wh"» 
the Romans b*gan to establish ihemseUrs in the region of t vt 
Po, th-^c rnints were about subjected to the Rorao 
standard in such a way, that, while they retained the rj^ht ci 
coining silver, they unifomly— and the Massihois in particular 
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— were led to adjust their drachms to the weight of llic Roman 
three-quarter drr.arius, which the Roman government on its 
pan lK.’gan to coin, primarily for the use of Upper Italy, under 
the name of the coin of viclor\' {vicloriit!;/s). This new 
system, b-iscd on the Roman, prevailed throughout the Mnssiliol, 
Upper Italian, and Illyrian torritoriesj and these coins even 
penetrated into the barbarian lands on the north, those of 
Massilia. for instivncc, into the Alpine districts along the whole 
basin of the Rhone, and those of Illyria ns far as the modem 
Transylvania. The c;istem half of the Mediterranean was not 
yet rea.ched by the Roman money, as it had not yet fallen under 
the direct sovereignty of Rome; but its place was filled by gold, 
the true amd natural medium for international and transmarine 
commerce. It is true that the Roman government, in con- 
fomiity with its strictly conservative chur.ictcr, adhered — with 
the exception of a temporarj- coinage of gold occasioned by the 
financial embarrassment during the Hannibalic war (p. i6i) — 
steadfastly to the nile of coining silver only in addition to the 
national-Italian copper; but commerce had already assumed 
such dimensions, that it was able in the absence of money to 
conduct its transactions with gold by weight. Of the sum in 
cash, which lay in the Roman treasury in scarcely a sixth 
was coined or uncoined silver, five-sixths consisted of gold in 
bars,^ and beyond doubt the precious metals were found in 
all the chests of the larger Roman capitalists in substantially 
similar proportions. Already therefore gold held the first place 
in great transactions; and, as may be inferred from this fact, 
the preponderance of traffic was maintained with foreign lands, 
and particularly with the East, which since the times of Philip 
and Alexander the Great had adopted a gold currency. 

The whole gain from these immense transactions of the 
Roman capitalists flowed in the long run to Rome ; for, much 
as they went abroad, they were not easily induced to settle per- 
manently there, but sooner or later returned to Rome, either 
realising their gains and investing them in Italy, or continuing 
to carry on business from Rome as a centre by means of the 
capital and connections which they had acquired. The moneyed 
superiority of Rome as compared with the rest of the civilised 
world was, accordingly, quite as decided as its political and 
military ascendancy. Rome in this respect stood towards 

^ There were in the treasury 17,410 Roman pounds of gold, 22,070 
pounds of uncoined, and 18,230 pounds of coined, silver. The legal ration 
of gold to silver was: i pound of gold=-40oo sesterces, or i : 11.91. 
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other eauntnes somewhat as the England of the present day 
stands towards the Continent— a Greek, for instance, obsencs 
of the younger Scipio Afneanus, that he was not nch " for a 
Roman " We may fomt some idea of what was considered as 
nches m the Rome of those dap from the fact, that Lucius 
PauUus with an estate of 6o talents (£14,000) was not reckoned 
a wealthy senator, and that a dowrj— such as each of the 
daughters of the elder Scipio Afneanus recen-ed— of 50 talents 
(£12,000) was regarded as a suitable portion for a maiden of 
quality, while the estate of the wealthiest Greek of this century 
was not more than 300 talents (£72,000) 

It was no wonder, accordingly , that the mercantili: spirit tool 
possession of the nation, or raier — for that was no new thing 
m Rome— *that the spirit of the capitalist now penetrated and 
pervaded all aspects and stations of life, and agriculture as well 
as the government of the state began to become enterprises of 
capitalists The preservation and increase of wealth positis ely 
formed a part of public and pnsale morality ‘ A widow s 
estate may dimmish, ’’ Cato wrote m the practical instructions 
which he composed for his son, " a man must augment his sub- 
stance, and he is desert'ing of praise and full of a di>lne spint, 
whose account books at his death show that he has gamed more 
than he has inherited " UTiercver, therefore, there was guing 
and counter giving, every transaction although concluded with 
out any sort of formality was held as valid, and in case of neces ' 
sity the Tight of action was accorded 10 tlic party aggneted if 
not by the law, at any rate by mercantile custom and yudicml 
usige , t but the promise of a gift w ithout due form w as null alike 
m legal theory and m practice In Rome, Polybius tells or, 
nobody gi\es to any one unless he roust do so, and no one pais 
a penny before it falls due, c\ cn among near rchtiv cs The % erv 
legislation yielded to this mercantile monlity, which regarded 
all gis mg away without recompense as squindenng, Ihegiwg 
of presents and bequests and the undertaking of sureties were 
subjected to restriction at this penod by decree of the 
and hentages which did not fall to the nearest rch(i\es were 
at any rate twif fh the trlbscst omnecCwiT «rf*V foc.V 
mercantile punctuahU, honour, and rcspcctibility per^aiJfu 
Che whole of Roman life Etery onJimO man «as motthr 
bound to keep an account book of his income and cxpcwl tuft 


*0n tWs wa« bawl the actloaaWe ebutetn eJ fwti/ael* tJ hey’ f. 
hiring aad partnmhip, atuk la the whole 

aetioaable cootractx. 
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— in every well-arranged house, accordingly, there was a 
separate record-chamber (iablinwn ) — and every one took care 
he should not leave the world without having made his will: it 
was one of the three matters in his life which Cato declares that 
he regretted, that he had been a single day without a testament. 
Those household books were universally by Roman usage 
admitted as valid evidence in a court of justice, nearly in the 
same way as we admit the evidence of a merchant’s ledger. 
The word of a ma.n of unstained repute was admissible not 
merely against himself, but in his own favour; nothing was 
more common than to settle differences between persons of 
integrity by means of an oath demanded by the one party and 
given by the other — a mode of settlement which was reckoned 
A’^alid even in law; and a traditional rule enjoined the jury, in 
the absence of evidence, to give their verdict in favour of the 
man of unstained character when opposed to one who was less 
reputable, and only in the event of both parties being of equal 
repute to give it in favour of the defendant.^ The conventional 
respectability of the Romans was especially apparent in the 
more and more strict enforcement of the rule, that no respect- 
able man should allow himself to be paid for the performance 
of personal services. Accordingly magistrates, officers, jury- 
men, guardians, and generally all respectable men entrusted 
with public functions, received no recompense for the services 
which they rendered except, at most, a compensation for their 
bare outlay; and not only so, but the services which intimate 
acquaintances (amici) rendered to each other — such as giving 
security, representation in law-suits, custody (depositum), lend- 
ing of objects not intended to be let on hire (commodatum), the 
managing and attending to business in general (procuraiio ) — 
were treated according to the same principle, so that it was im- 
proper to receive any compensation for them and an action was 
not allowable even where a compensation had been promised. 
How entirely the man was merged in the merchant, appears most 
distinctly perhaps in the substitution of a money-payment and 
an action at law for the duel — even for the political duel — in the 
Roman life of this period. The usual form of settling questions 

^ The chief passage as to this point is the fragment of Cato in Gellius, xiv. , 
2. In the case of the ohligatio liiieris also, i.e., a claim based solely on the 
entry of a debt in the account-book of the creditor, this legal recognition 
of the personal credibility of the party, even where his testimony in his 
own cause is concerned, affords the key of explanation; and hence it 
happened that in later times, when this mercantile honour had vanished 
from Roman life, the obligaiio lUteris, while not exactly abolished, fell of 
itself into desuetude. 

M. — II 
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of penonal honour was this a wager was laid between the 
offender and the party offended as to the truth or falsehood of 
the offensive assertion, and under the shape of an action for the 
stake the question of fact was submitted with all the forms of 
law to a jury, the acceptance of such a wager when offered by 
the offended or offending party was, just like the acceptance of 
a challenge to a duel at the present day , left open in law , but in 
point of honour it could seldom be refused 

One of the most important consequences of this mercantile 
spint, which displayed itself with an mtensitv hardly conceiv 
able by those not engaged m business, was the extraordinary 
impulse given to the formation of associations In Rome this 
was especially fostered by the system already often mentioned 
as adopted by the gov emment m the transaction of its business 
— the system of middlemen for from the extent of the trans 
actions It was natural, and it was probably often required bv 
the state for the sake 0/ greater secuntv, that capitalists should 
undertake such leases and contracts not individually, but m 
partnership All great transactions were organised on the model 
of these state contracts Indications arc even found of the 
occurrence among the Romans of that feature so charactcnstic 
of the system of association— a coalition of rival companies 
m order jointly to establish monopolist prices * In trans 
manne transactions more especially and such as were otherwise 
attended with considerable nsk, the sy stem of partnership was 
so extensively adopted, that it practically took the place of 
insurances, which were unknow-n to antiquity Nothing wasmore 
common than the nautical loan, as it was called— the modem 
» ' • affic 

* • esstl 


the voyage It wm, honever, a general rule ol Romm economy 
that one should rather take small shares in manv speculations 
than speculate independently , Cato advised the capitalist not 

^ In the rcmarkahle model contract ^iveti by Cato iMO !* tt*" 
of the ohve-harveit there »s the following paraifraph— ,,...,.,1 

None lof the person* desirou* to contract otv Ihe cccasi-w ol IclIiWI 
*vvhjlw-is thc.rathHng and 
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lo fit out a single ship with his money, but to enter into concert 
wit!) forty-nine other capitali.sis so as to send ont fifty ships and 
to take an intcrc.st in c.'scli, to the extent of a fiftieth share, 'i'hc 
greater comjdication thu.'; introdured into Intsiness was overcome 
by the Roman merchant ihrv>;md» liis jnincUiul lahoriom-ncss 
and his sy.sicrn of rnanacemenl by .slaves and frecdmen, wiiich, 
recarded from tltc point of view of the pure capitalist, was far 
preftr.rblc to ov.r routitinc-housc .sy.<tem. Thus these tnercan- 
tilc companie.s, with thesr hundred ramifications, largely in- 
fiuenetd tlie economy (>f every Roman of note. There was, 
arcerding to the testimony of I’olyhius, hardly a man of means 
in Rome who had not been concerned ns an avowed or silent 
partner in le;ising the jmblic revenues: and much more must 
each li.ave inve.sted on luj average a ronsirlerable portion of liks 
capilJ in mercantile associations gcnendly. 

All ihi.s laid the foundation for that endurance of Roman 
wealth, which was perhap.s still more remarkable than its 
magnitude. Tlic phenomenon, unique perhaps of its kind, to 
which we have already called attention (p. that the con- 

dition of the great hou.se.s remained almost the s.ame for .several 
centuries — finds its explanation in the .sonuwlml narrow but 
solid principles on which they managed their mercantile properly. 

In consequence of the one-.sided prominence assigned to 
capital in the Roman economy, the evils inseparable from a 
pure capitalist system could not fail to appear. 

Civil equality, wluch had already rccci\*cd a fatal wound 
through the ri.se of the ruling order of lords, suffered an equally 
severe blow in consequence of the line of social demarcation 
becoming more and more distinctly drawn between the rich and 
the poor. Nothing more effectually promoted this separation 
in a downward direction than the already-mentioned rule — 
apparently a matter of indifference, but in reality involving the 
deepest arrogance and insolence on the part of the capitalists — 
that it was disgraceful to take money for work; a wall of parti- 
tion was thus raised not merely between the common day- 
labourer or artisan and the respectable landlord or manufacturer, 
but also between the soldier or subaltern and the military 
tribune, and between the clerk or messenger and the magistrate. 
In an upward direction a similar barrier was raised by the 
Claudian law suggested by Gaius Flaminius (shortly before -5 -J-g), 
which prohibited senators and senators’ sons from possessing 
sea-going vessels except for the transport of the produce of their 
estates, and probably also from participating in 
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tracts forbidding them generally from carrying on whatever 
the Romans included under the head of “ speculation ’* 
(guaesius)^ It is true that this enactment -a-as not called for 
by the senators^ it uus on the contrarv a i\ork of the demo- 
cratic opposition, ixhich perhaps desired in the first instance 
merely to prevent the evil of membeis of the governing class 
personally entering into dealings with the government It may 
be, moreover, that the capitalists in this instance, as so often 
afterwards, made common cause with the democratic partj, and 
seized the opporturwtj’ of diminishing competition bj the ex 
elusion of the senators The former object was, of course, only 
very imperfecUy attained, for the system of partnership opened 
up to the senators ample facilities for continuing to speculate in 
secret, but this decree of the people drew a regal hne of demar 
cation between those men of qualitj who did not speculate at 
all or at any rate not openly and those w ho did and it placed 
alongside of the aristocracy which was pnmanl) political an 
anstocracy which wtis purely mone>ed— the equestrian order, 
as it was afterwards called, whose rivalries with the senatorial 
order fill the history of the following century 
A further consequence of the one-sided power of capital was 
the disproportionate prominence of those branches of bosmeas 
which tvere the most sterile and the least productive to the 
national economy as a whole Industrial art, which ought* to 
held the highest place, in fact occupied the lowest Com 
merce flourished, but it was universally non reciprocal Fven 
on the northern frontier the Romans do not seem to have been 
able to give merchandise m exchange for the slaves who were 
brought m numbers from the Celtic and probabl) e\ en from the 
Germanic territories to Anmmum and the other markets of 
northern Italy, at least as early as the export of silver 
moncj to the Celtic temtor> was prohibited by the Roman 
government In tlie intercourse v»iUi Greece, S)na, Egypt, 
Cjrene, and Carthage, the balance of tnde was necessarily 
unfavourable to Itai> Rome began to become the capital of 
the Mediterranean stales, and Italy to become the suburbs of 
Rome, the Romans had no w«h to be anj thing more, and m 
their opulent indifference were satisfied with a non reciprocal 
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commerce, such as every city which is nothing more than a 
capital necessarily carries on — the}”^ possessed, forsooth, money 
enough to pay for everything which they needed or did not need. 
On the other hand the most unproductive of all sorts of business, 
the traffic in money and the farming of the revenue, formed the 
true mainstay and stronghold of the Roman economy. And, 
lastly, whatever elements that economy had contained for the 
production of a prosperous middle class and of a lower one 
provided with sufficient subsistence were extinguished by the 
unhappy system of employing slaves, or, at the best, contributed 
to the multiplication of the troublesome order of freedmen. 

But above all the deep-rooted immorality, which is inherent 
in an economy of pure capital, ate into the heart of society and 
of the commonwealth, and substituted an absolute selfishness 
for humanity and patriotism. The better portion of the nation 
were very clearly aware of the seeds of corruption which lurked 
in that pursuit of speculation; and the instinctive hatred of the 
great multitude, as well as the displeasure of the well-disposed 
statesman, was especially directed against the trade of the pro- 
fessional money-lender, which for long had been subjected to 
penal laws and still continued under the letter of the law amen- 
able to punishment. In a comedy of this period the money- 
lender is told that the class to which he belongs is on a parall 
with the lenoncs — 

Eodem herde vos pono et paro ; parissumi estis ibvs. 

Hi saltern in occultis locis prosiant ; vos in foro ipso : 

Vos fenore, hi male suadendo et lusiris lacerant homines. 

Rogitationes plurimas propter vos popnlus scivit, 

Quas vos rogatas rumpitis : aliquam reperitis rimam. 

Quasi aquain ferventem frigidam esse, tia vos putatis leges. 

Cato the leader of the reform party expresses himself st 
more emphatically than the comedian. “ Lending money i 
interest,” he says in the preface to his treatise on agricultur 
“ has various advantages ; but it is not honourable. Our for 
fathers accordingly ordained,, and inscribed it among their law 
that the thief should be bound to pay two-fold, but the m£ 
who takes interest four-fold, compensation; whence we irn 
infer how much worse a citizen they deemed the usurer than tl 
thief.” There is no great difference, he elsewhere consider 
between a money-lender and a murderer; and it must 1 
allowed that his acts did not fall short of his words — ^wht_. 
governor of Sardinia, by his rigorous administration of the law 
he drove the Roman bankers to their wits’ end. The great 
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majority of the ruling senatonal order regarded the s>stem of 
the speculators with dislike, and not only conducted themselves 
in the provinces on the whole with more mtegnt) and honour 
than these moneyed men, but frequently acted as a check on 
them The frequent changes of the supreme magistrates, how 
ever, and the inevitable mequality m their mode of handling 
the Jans, necessarily rendered the effort to check such proceed- 
mgs m great measure meffectual 
Hie Romans perceived moreover— as it was not difficult to 
perceive — Uiat it was of far more consequence to give a different 
direction to the whole national economv than to exercise a police 
control over speculation, it was such views mainly that men 
like Cato enforced by precept and example on the Roman agn 
cultunst “ When our forefathers, continues Cato m the 
preface just quoted, “ pronounced the eulogy of a worth) man, 
they pnised him as a worthy farmer and a w'orthj landlord, 
one who was thus commended was thought to have received 
the highest praise The merchant I deem energetic and diligent 
m the pursuit 0/ gam, but his calling is too much exposed to 
ocrih and mischances On the other hand farmers furnish the 


of himself, that his properly was derived solely from two souites 
^ — agriculture and frugahtv and, though this was nci her vc*) 
^ logically expressed nor strictly conformable to the trut V ) 
Cato was not unjustly regarded by his contemporaries and by 
posterity as the model of a Roman landlord Cnhappilv it u a 
truth as remarkable as it is pamful, that this husbandry, com 
mended so much and certamly with so entire good faith as a 
remedy, was itself pervaded by the poison of the capitalist 
svstem In the case of pastoral husbandry this was obvious, 
for that reason it was most in favour with the public and least 
in favour with the party desirous of moral reform But fwir 
stood tJic case with agriculture itself? The warfare, which 
from the third to the fifth century u C. capital had waged 
labour, by withdraw mg under the form of interest on uco* the 
» Cato l ke evrrj otber Roman laiejted a pa I cf Jsf» n«'aM tn 


brwlmi, of cailW anJ la cootnmUl Wid L 

was not his bah t directly to violata tb« U»»» CVl 

stale-leases— which as a senator he wa^nl 

, « tn f-haree him with a rraet'W la in* utier res -'yt 

. la wJJifb be r-fti fr 

, ylbytheJaw, li res Ir 
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revenues of the soil from the working farmers and bringing them 
into the hands of the idly consuming fund-holder, had been 
settled chiefly by the extension of the Roman economy and the 
transference of the capital which existed in Latium to the field 
of mercantile activity opened up throughout the range of the 
?tledilerrane.an. Now c\'cn the extended field of business was 
no longer able to contain the increased mass of capital; and an 
insane legislation laboured simultaneously to compel the invest- 
ment of senatorial capital by artificial means in Italian estates, 
and systematically to depreciate the arable land of Italy by 
interference with the prices of grain. Thus there began a 
second campaign of capital against free labour or — ^^vhal was 
substantially the same thing in antiquity — against the small 
farmer system; and, if the first had been bad, it yet seemed 
mild and humane as compared with the second. The capitalists 
no longer lent to the farmer at interest — a course which in itself 
was not now practicable because the petty landholder no longer 
produced any surplus of consequence, and was moreover not 
sufficiently simple and radical — but they bought up the farms 
and converted them, at the best, into estates managed by ’ 
stewards and wrought by slaves. This also was called agri- 
culture; it was in reality the application of the capitalist system 
to the produce of the soil. The description of the husbandmen, 
which Cato gives, is excellent and quite just; but how does it 
correspond to the system itself which he portrays and recom- 
mends? If a Roman senator, as must not unfrequently have 
been the case, possessed four such estates as that described by 
Cato, the same space, which in the olden time when small hold- 
ings prevailed had supported from loo to 150 farmers’ families, 
w.as now occupied by one family of free persons and about 50, for 
the most part unmarried, slaves. If this was the remedy by 
which the decaying national economy was to be restored to 
vigour, it bore, unhappily', an aspect of extreme resemblance to 
the disease. 

The general result of this system is only too clearly obvious 
in the changed proportions of the population. It is true that 
the condition of the various districts of Italy was very unequal, 
and some were even prosperous. The farms, instituted in great 
numbers in the region between the Apennines and the Po at the 
time of its colonisation, did not so speedily disappear. Polybius, 
who visited that quarter not long after the close of the present 
period, commends its numerous, handsome, and vigorous popu- 
lation: with a just legislation as to com it would doubtless have 
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been possible to make the bosm of the Fo, and not Sicily, the 
granary of the capital. In like manner Picenum and the so- 
called ager Gal^icus acquired a numerous body of farmers through 
the distributions of domain-land consequent on the Fhmiman 
law of a body, however, which nas sadly reduced in the 
Hannibalic war. In Etruria, and perhaps also m Umbna, the 
internal condition of the subject communities was unfavourable 
to the flourishing of a class of free farmers. Matters « ere better 
in Latium— ivhich could not be entirely dcpriicd of the ad- 
vantages of the market of the capital, and which had on the 
whole been spared by the Hannibalic uar— as ucl! as in the 
secluded moiintain-vallejs of the Jfarsians and SabcIIians. On 
the other hand the Hannibalic war had fearfully devastated 
southern Italy and had mined, m addition to a number of 


«nia||(-r nlaces, its two largest cities, Capua and Tarentura, both 

Samnium 


* . accord’ 


< ‘ , . • . . : ‘ . as many 

. * • * * * . . ‘ • probably 

.at that time, next to the age/ nv/ziu/M, . : junshinz 

region of the peninsula. But the Hannibalic war had desolated 
the land afresh, and the assignations of land m that quarter to 
- the soldiers of Scipio's army, although considerable, proksbly 
did not co>cr the loss Campanu and Apulia, both hitherto 
well-peopled regions, were still worse treated in the same war 
by friend and foe. In Apulia, no doubt, asslgnatrotts of Ltnd 
were made afterwards, but the colonies instituted there were 


not successful The beautiful plain of Campania remained 
better peopled, but the temtorj of Capua and of the other 
commumues broken up m the Hannibalic war became public 
property, and the occupants of itwcre umformlj' not propnetors, 
but petty temporary lessees Lastly, in the w ide Lucanian nref 
Bruttian tcmioncs the population, which was already •'■crj* thin 
before the Hannibalic war, was visUrd by the whole scNcnty i>l 
the war itself and of the penal executions that followed m its 
tram; nor was much done on the part of Rome to r^nc the 
> /-vrtTorion perha^of Valentn(Vjl»>. 


\Vith c\crv afiowanu. iwi »..c . , ' , ' 

econcmic circumstances of the diTcnmt diitnctJ and Jor 11 « 
comraniUvely flourishing condition of ses cral of thcra, the retrci* 
grcssion is >et on the whole unmistakable, and it is 
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by the most indisputable testimonies as to the general condition 
of Italy. Cato and Polybius agree in stating that Italy was at 
the end of the sixth century far weaker in population than at the 
end of the fifth, and was no longer able to furnish armies so large 
as in the first Punic war. The increasing difficulty of the levy, 
the necessity of lowering the qualification for service in the 
legions, and the complaints of the allies as to the magnitude of 
the contingents to be furnished by them, confirm these state- 
ments; and, in the case of the Roman burgesses, the numbers 
tell the same tale. In shortly after the expedition of 
Regulus to Africa, they amounted to 298,000 men capable of 
bearing arms; thirty years later, shortly before the commence- 
ment of the Hannibalic war they had fallen off to 270,000, 

or by a tenth, and again twenty years after that, shortly before 
the end of the same war (f^), to 214,000, or by a fourth; and a 
generation afterwards — during which no extraordinary losses 
occurred, but the institution of the great burgess-colonies in the 
plain of northern Italy in particular occasioned a perceptible 
and exceptional increase — the numbers of the burgesses had 
hardly again reached the point at which they stood at the com- 
mencement of this period. If we had similar statements regard- 
ing the Italian population generally, they would beyond all 
doubt exhibit a deficit relatively still more considerable. The 
decline of the national vigour less admits of proof; but it is 
stated by the writers on agriculture that flesh and milk disap- 
peared more and more from the diet of the common people. At 
the same time the slave population increased, as the free popu- 
lation declined. In Apulia, Lucania, and the Bruttian land, 
pastoral husbandry must even in the time of Cato have prepon- 
derated over agriculture; the half-savage slave-herdsmen had 
in reality the command of the country. Apulia was rendered 
so insecure by them that a strong force had to be stationed 
there; in a slave-conspiracy planned on the largest scale, and 
mixed up with the proceedings of the Bacchanalia, was dis- 
covered there, and nearly 7000 men were judicially condemned. 
In Etruria also Roman troops were obliged to take the field 
against a band of slaves and even in Latium there were 

instances in which towns like Setia and Praeneste were in danger 
of being surprised by a band of runaway serfs (-fl-l). The nation 
was visibly diminishing, and the community of free burgesses 
was resolving itself into a body composed of masters and slaves; 
and, although it was in the first instance the two long wars with 
Carthage which decimated and ruined both the burgesses and 
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latter was dressed out and furnished with a mask in imitation oi 
the deceased, and by gesture doubtless and action recalled once 
more to the multitude the appearance of the ^veli-kno\\•n man. 
Then followed the most magnificent and peculiar part of the 
solemnity — the procession of ancestors— before which all the 
rest of the pageant so faded m comparison, that men of rank of 
the true Roman type enjoined their heirs to restrict the funeral 
pomp to that procession alone. We have already mentioned 
that the^ face-masks of those ancestors who had filled the curule 
aedilesWp or any higher ordinary magistracy, wrought in vrax 
and painted— modelled as far as possible after life, but not 
wanting even for the earlier ages up to and beyond the time of 
the kings — u'ere wont 
Walls of the family hall, 
of the house, ^1^cn a 

persons, chiefly actors, were dressed up with these face-masks 
and the corresponding offidai costume to take part in the funeral 
ceremony, so that the ancestors— each in the principal dress 
worn by him in his lifetime, the triumphator in his gold-em* 

1 . . . •• - 
* • . . • • • . ; T 

' . . . • • • .’f 

tine imen cloths ]ay the occeaseo himsed, likewise m the 
,ull costume o! the highest office which he had filled, and sur- 
rounded by the armour of the enemies whom he had slain and 
by the chaplets which in jest or earnest he had won. Behind 
the bier came the mourners, all dressed in black and without 
ornament, the sons of the deceased with their heads veiled, the 
daughters without \xil, the relatives and clansmen, the friends, 
the clients and freedmen. Thus the procession passed on to the 
Forum. There the corpse was placed in an erect position; the 
ancestors descended from their chariots and seatw themseliTS 
in the curule chairs; and the son or nearest gentile kinsm-a.*! of 
the deceased ascended the rostra, in order to announce to the 
assembled multitude in simple recital the names and deeds of 
each of the men sitting in a circle around him and, hast of all* 
those of him who had recently died, . . 

This may be called a barbarous custom, and a nation of 
artistic feelings ^\ould certainly not have tolerated tlie continu- 
ance of this odd resurrection of the dead down to an epoch of 
fully developed ciWIisatfon; but even Greeks who were 'tty 
dispassionate and but little disposed to reference, nch as 
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element It was only after a most \ehement struggle that the 
Italian farmer abandoned the field to the cosmopolite of the 
capital, and, as m Germanj the French coat called forth the 
national Germanic froci., so the reaction against Hellenism 
aroused in Rome a tendency which opposed the influence of 
Greece on prmciple, m a fashion altogether foreign to the earlier 
centunes, and m doing so fell pretty frequently into downnght 
follies and absurdities 

No department of human action or thought remained un- 
affected by this struggle between the old fashion and the new 
Even political relations were largely influenced bj jt The 
whimsical project of emanapating the Hellenes, the well 
deserved failure of which has aJread> been described, the 
kmdred, likewise Hellenic, idea of a combination of republics 
m opposition to kmgs, and the desire of propagating Hellenic 
polity at the expense of eastern despotism — which were the two 
principles that regulated, for instance, the treatment of Mace- 
donia — were fixed ideas of the new school, just ns dread of the 
- ""B u IS the fixed idea of the old, and, if Cato pushed 
~ nftw and then 
* the 

conqueror of inng If in 

Greek costume erected on the Capitol, but also, mstcau oi uitling 
himself m good Latin Astalitus, assumed the unmeaning end 
anomalous, but jet magnificent and almost Greek, surname of 
Astagettiis^ A more important consequence of this altitude 
of the ruling nation towards Ilcl/enism was, that the process of 
latinising gained ground oerj-nhtre m Iialj except where it 
encountered the Hellenes The cities of the Greeks in Italy, so 
farasthewarhadnotdestrojed them, remamed Greek Apuin, 
about which, it is true, the Romans gave themselves httle 
concern, appears at this \xr> epoch to have t>ccn thoroughi) 
pervaded by Hellenism, and the local civilisation there seems lo 
have attained the level of the decaying Hellenic culture tn its 
side Tradition IS silent on the matter, but the numerous cor< 
of cities, uniformK furnished with Greek inscnptions, and 

j/mv- thf (f/TifJt Jtvh*. whxh was 
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carried on alone. in that part of Italy with more ambition and 
gaudiness than taste, show that Apulia had completely adopted 
Greek habits and Greek art. 

But the real struggle between Hellenism and its national 
antagonists during the present period was carried on in the field 
of faith, of manners, and of art and literature; and we must not 
omit to attempt some delineation of this great strife of principles, 
however difficult it may be to present a summary view of the 
myriad forms and aspects which the conflict assumed. 

The extent to which the old simple faith still retained a living 
hold on the Italians is shown very clearly by the admiration or 
astonishment which this problem of Italian piety excited among 
the contemporary Greeks. On occasion of the quarrel with the 
Aetolians it was reported of the Roman commander-in-chief that 
during battle he was solely occupied in praying and sacrificing 
like a priest; whereas Polybius with his somewhat stale moralis- 
ing calls the attention of his countrymen to the political useful- 
ness of this piety, and admonishes them that a state cannot 
consist of wise men alone, and that such ceremonies are very 
convenient for the sake of the multitude. 

But if Italy still possessed — what had long been a mere anti- 
quarian curiosity in Hellas — a national religion, it was already 
visibly beginning to be ossified into theology. The torpor creep- 
ing over faith is nowhere perhaps so distinctly apparent as 
in the alterations in the economy of divine service and of the 
priesthood. The public service of the gods became not only 
more tedious, but above all more and more costly. In there 
was added to the three old colleges of the augurs, pontifices, 
and keepers of oracles, a fourth consisting of three “ banquet- 
masters ” {ires viri epulotics), solely for the important purpose of 
superintending the banquets of the gods. The priests, as well as 
the gods, were in fairness entitled to feast; new institutions, 
however, were not needed with that view, as every college 
applied itself with zeal and devotion to its convivial affairs. 
'J'he clerical banquets were accompanied by the claim of clerical 
immunities. The priests even in limes of grave embarrassment 
claimed the right of exemption from public burdens, and only 
after very troublesome controversy submitted to make payment 
of the taxes in arrear To tlie individual, as well as to the 

community, piety became a more and mcjre costly article. The 
custom of instituting endowments, and generally of undertaking 
permanent pecuniary obligations, for religious objects prevailed 
among the Romans in a manner similar to its prevalence in 
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Roman Cathohc countries at the present daj These endow 
ments— particularlj after they came to be regarded b> the 
supreme spintual and at the same time thesupreme juristic aulho- 
ntj in the state, the ponbfices, as a real burden deioJnng 
jure on ever) heir or other person acquiring the estate— be^an to 


among 

thorn 

The dedication of a tenth of tbcir substance became so common, 
that twee ever) month a public entertainment svas gn cn from 
the proceeds m the Forum ^anum at Rome W ith the O'lental 
worship of the Mother of the Gods there was imported to Rom* 
' nuisances the practice, annuilK recurring on 
* /.Am house to 
f prrsts 
without 

beuik ramatist 

- •* »h** cuiuiatu lietween 

« -j 

rtnuiig r 

customaij presents — 


The Romans did not create a god c! Gold, as im.) 1 ad formerl) 
t ' ^ iicierthe/css he reigned m reahtj 

^ •I The 
I of j*s 

At the same tuut - parted 

Theolog), the spurious offspnng of reason nn<i laun, wsi 
already occupied in introduang its own tedious proU'cil) and 
solemn inanity into the old hoiticb nalionat faith, and thereby 
expelling the true spint of that faith Tlie catalogue of the 
duties and prunleges of the pnest of Jupiter, for instance, 
w ell hast a place in the Talmud The\ pushed the nnturif rrSe 
— .that no Tclipous senjce can f»e acceptable to the go<li 
It K free from flaw — to such an extent in practice, tf at a sinj 
, "• 4 4 » ■ *1. t in succession on accn’i"'* 

tluit th* gam*"*. 

^ j . wrre regarri-d a* 

i ndone if the presiding magistrate had comni'ted an) < p 
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word or deed or if tho music even had paused at a wronc; time, 
ar.d 50 had to he begun afresh, frequently for several, even as 
many as seven, limes in succession. 

Tin's e.Nagger.ation of conscientiousness was already a symptom 
of its incipient torpor; and the reaction against it — indifference 
ar.d unbelief — appea.red witliout delay. Even in Uie first Funic 
war (.j4 •’;) an inst.ancc occurred in which the consul himself made 
an open jest of consulting the .auspices before battle — a consul, 
it is tnie, l>clonging to the peculiar clan of the Claudii, which 
.alike in good .and evil w.as ahead of its age. Towards the end of 
this epoch complaints were loudly made that the lore of the 
augurs w.as neglected, and that, to use the language of Cato, 
a number of ancient auguries and auspices were falling into 
oblivion through the indolence of the c(>llcgi;. An augur like 
Lucius Paullus, who regarded the priesthood as a science and not 
as a mere title, w.as already a r.ire exception, and could not but 
be so, when the go\'ernment more and more openly and un- 
hesitatingly employed the auspices for the accomplishment of its 
political designs, or, in other words, trc.atcd the national religion 
in accordance with the view of Polybius as a superstition useful 
for imposing on the public at large. Wlicrc the way was thus 
paved, the Hellenistic irreligious spirit found free course. In 
connection w'ith tlie incipient taste for art the sacred images of 
the gods began as early as the time of Cato to be employed, like 
other furniture, in adorning the apartments of the rich. More 
dangerous wounds were inflicted on religion by the rising litera- 
ture. It could not indeed venture on open attacks, and sucli 
direct additions as were made by its means to religious ideas 
— e.g. the Pater Caelus formed by Ennius from the Roman 
Saturnus in imitation of the Greek Uranos — were, while Hel- 
lenistic, of no great importance. But the diffusion of the doctrines 
of Epicharmus and Euhemerus in Rome was fraught with 
momentous consequences. The poetical philosophy, which the 
later Pythagoreans had extracted from the -writings of the old 
Sicilian comedian Epicharmus of Megara (about or rather 
had, at least for the most part, circulated under cover of his 
name, regarded the Greek gods as natural substances, Zeus as 
the atmosphere, the soul as a particle of sun-dust, and so forth. 
This philosophy of nature, like the Stoic doctrine in later times, 
had in its most general outlines a certain affinity with the Roman 
religion, and was, in so far, calculated to undermine the national 
religion by resolving it into allegory. An historical analysis 
of religion was given in the Sacred Memoirs of Euhemerus of 
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current as to the so-wutu ’ 'in 

that there neither v,ere nor are gods at all. To indicate tne 
‘ *. 1 ,. Kioif it may suffice to mention the one fact, that 

' ' Iren IS explained as ansing 

the earliest tunes and its 
abolition by king Zeus. Ivuivvjui.tM ^ding, or even by virtue of, 
its insipidity and destructive tendency 3ic production had an 
undeserved success in Greece, and helped, in concert with the 
current philosophies there, to bury the dead religion. It is a 
remarkable indication of the expressed and conscious antagonism 
betneen religion and the new philosophy that Ennms already 
translated into Latin those notoriously destructive wntinjgs of 
Epicharmus and Euhemcrus ITie translators may have justi* 
fied themselves at the bar of Roman police by pleading that the 
attacks were directed only against the Greek, and not against the 
Latin, godsj but the evasion was tolerably transparent. Cato 
was, from his own point of view, quite nght m assailing these 

' wherever lhe> met him, with his 

' e\ cn Socrates a corrupter 

1 

Thus the old naiioiuj * 1 ..^,. i5 visibly on the decline; 
<and, as the great trees of the primeval forest were uprooted, 

) the soil became covered with a rank grow th of thorns and bnars 
and with weeds that had ne\cr been <rcn before. Native 
superstitions and foreign impostures of the most various hues 
mingled, competed, and conflicted with each other. No IuIut 
stock remain^ exempt from this transmuting of old faith into 
new superstition. As the lore of entrails and of lightning wav 
cultivated among the Etruscans, so the hbenl art of observ mg 
birds .and conjuring serpents floumhed luxuriantly nmong the 
Sabclhans and more particularly the Jfarsians. Even amo'’? 
the Latin nation, ana m fact m Rome itself, we meet with 
similar phenomena, although thev are, comparativrJv spealmg, 
less conspicuous. Such for instance were the lots of Fraencite, 
and the remarkable discovery at Rome w ?{ J of the tomb and 
, ft..,, Numn. These were rllep'd to 

, , . , . ’.-kiw. jwr 

, /•■err 

than this, coupled w I • rr^j 

/orthesenateUidliandsonthetreasuTcandofu<iu. .. • u”" 
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be summarily thrown into the fire. The home manufacture 
was quite sufficient to meet such demands of folly as might 
reasonably be expected ; but the Romans were far from being 
content with it. The Hellenism of that epoch, already de- 
nationalised and pervaded by Oriental mysticism, introduced 
not only unbelief but also superstition in its most ojffensive and 
dangerous forms to Italy; and these vagaries moreover had a 
special charm, precisely because they were foreign. 

Chaldaean astrologers and casters of nativities were already 
in the sixth century spread throughout Italy; but a still more 
important event — one making in fact an epoch in history — was 
the reception of the Phrygian Mother of the Gods among the 
publicly recognised divinities of the Roman state, to which the 
government had been obliged to give their consent during the 
last weary years of the Hannibalic war (wo^). A special embassy 
was sent for the purpose to Pessinus, a city in the territory of the 
Celts of Asia Minor; and the rough field-stone, which the priests 
of -the place liberally presented to the foreigners as the real 
Mother Cybele, was received by the community with un- 
paralleled pomp. Indeed, by way of perpetually commemorat- 
ing the joyful event, clubs in which the members entertained 
each other in rotation were instituted among the higher classes, 
and seem to have materially stimulated the rising tendency to 
the formation of cliques. With the permission thus granted for 
the cultus of Cybele the worship of the Orientals gained a footing 
officially in Rome; and, though the government strictly insisted 
that the emasculate priests of the new gods should remain Celts 
{Gain) as they were called, and that no Roman burgess should 
devote himself to this pious eunuchism, yet the barbaric pomp 
of the “ Great Mother” — ^her priests clad in Oriental costume 
with the chief eunuch at their head, marching in procession 
through the streets to the foreign music of fifes and kettledrums, 
and begging from house to house — and the whole character of 
the system, half sensuous, half monastic, must have exercised 
a most material influence over the sentiments and views of the 
people. 

The effect was only too rapidly and fearfully apparent. A 
few years later (f|-|) rites of the most abominable character 
came to the knowledge of the Roman authorities: a secret 
nocturnal festival in honour of the god Bacchus had been first 
introduced into Etruria through a Greek priest, and, spreading 
like a cancer, had rapidly reached Rome and propagated itself 
over all Italy, everywhere corrupting families and giving rise 
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to the most heinous crimes, unparalleled unchastity, falsilyirg 
of testaments, and murdering by poison, ifore than 7000 men 
were sentenced to punishment, most of them to death, on tWs 
account, and rigorous enactments were issued as to the future; 
.■ ‘ ■'■''’.'"''*^*”'''^^^^'*'^o*^ssinpthesj’stem,andsix}'ear8 


no end of the evil. 

Of course all rational men nrere agreed in the condemnation 
of these spurious forms of religion — as absurd as they were 
’»»i«mf\ns to the commonwealth: the pious adherents of the 
‘ ■ ‘ •*'-••• concurred 

• ■ • v.M'ition. Dto 

madeitaninstructiontohissiewuiti, • : at to present 

any oflermg, or to allow any offering to be presented on his 
behalf, without the knowledge and orders of hjs master, except 
at the domestic hearth and on the waj^side-altar at the Cbm- 
pitalia, and that he should consult no horusptx, hanohisp or 
Cheldaeus ” The well-known question as to how a priest could 
contn\e to suppress laughter when he met his colleague 
onginated with Cato, and sias primarily applied to the Etruscan 
haruspex Much m the same spint Ennms censures m true 
Eunpidcan st> le the mendicant soothsa) ers and their adherents: 


’ * from the first plan's a losing game 

I .t 

, ’ - ■ '*< 0 ' 
/ - _ . * csen 

♦ • ''‘♦■oncle oj Prae- 

^ * * re ha\e already 

said, those who took part ui u*v. * wrre rigorously 

prosecuted But, when once mens heads are ihorougblv 
turned, no command of the figh^r authorities avails to s't 
th-’n right again. How much the government wss ohlig-d to 
concede, or nt any rate did concede, 1$ obvious from what 
has been stated The Roman custom under which the 
consulted Etruscan sages in certain emergencies and Uie govern- 
ment accordingly took steps to secure the iruittionai trans- 
mission of Etruscan lore m the noble f'vnili'‘s of Etnirw, *» » 

as the permission of the secret tronhip cf Demcter which was r-'t 
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immoral and was restricted to women, may probably be ranked 
with the earlier innocent and comparatively indifferent adoption 
of foreign rites. But the admission of the worship of the Magna 
Dea was a bad sign of the weakness which the government felt 
in presence of the new superstition, perhaps even of the extent 
to which it was itself pervaded by it; and it showed in like 
manner either an unpardonable negligence or something still 
worse, that the authorities only took steps against such proceed- 
ings as the Bacchanalia at so late a stage, and even then on an 
accidental information. 

The picture, which has been handed down to us of the life of 
Cato the Elder, enables us in substance to perceive how, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the respectable Roman citizens of that period, 
the private life of the Roman should be spent. Active as Cato 
was as a statesman, pleader, author, and mercantile speculator, 
familylife always formed with him the central object of existence; 
it was better, he thought, to be a good husband than a great 
senator. His domestic discipline was strict. The servants were 
not allowed to leave the house without orders, nor to talk of what 
occurred in the household to strangers. The more severe punish- 
ments were not inflicted capriciously, but sentence v/as pro- 
nounced and executed after a quasi-judicial procedure: the 
strictness with which offences were punished may be inferred 
from the fact, that one of his slaves who had concluded a pur- 
chase without orders from his master hanged himself on the 
matter coming to Cato’s ears. For slight offences, such as 
mistakes committed in waiting at table, the consular was wont 
after dinner to administer to the culprit the proper number of 
lashes with a thong wielded by his own hand. He kept his wife 
and children in order no less strictly, but by other means; for he 
declared it sinful to lay hands on a wife or grown-up children in 
the same way as on slaves. In the choice of a wife he dis- 
approved marrying for money, and recommended men to look to 
good descent; but he himself married in old age the daughter of 
one of his poor clients. Moreover he adopted views in regard 
to continence on the part of the husband similar to those which 
everywhere prevail in slave countries; a wife was throughout 
regarded by him as simply a necessaiy evil. His writmgs 
abound in invectives against the chattering, finery-loving, un- 
governable fair sex; it was the opinion of the old lord that “ all 
women are plaguy and proud,” and that, “ were men quit of 
women, their life would probably be less godless.” On the 
other hand the rpring of his children bom in wedlock was_a 
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Book 111. 
vsjfe in 

■ : ’ • • ■ ... s > She 

nursed them ordinarily heiseii, or, « ■ ren to 

be suckled by female slaves, she ako alloived their chDdren in 
return tc ■ ' breast; one of the 

few trait . . • t . ' to mitigate the institu- 
tion of >Tnpathv — the common 

unpulses * * ' * * *‘ *- i of foster-brotherhood. 

The old general was present in person, whenever it was possible, 
at the %\ashing and swaddimg of his children JIc watched with 
reverential care over their childlike innocence ; he assures us that 
he was as careful lest he should utter on unbecoming svord in 
presence oi his children as if he had been in presence of the Vestal 
Virgins, and that he never before the c> es of his daughters em- 
braced their mother, except when she had become alarmed 
during a thunder-storm. The education of his son w.ns perhaps 
the noblest portion of his \aned and \anousl> honourable 
activity. True to his maxim, that a ruddy-cheeked boy was 
worth more than a pale one, the old soldier in person initiated 
his son into all bodily e.xercises, and taught him to wrestle, to 
, . , nnd to endure heat and cold. But he 


rebuked and punished him »b.u k-J . j 

mere sla\'c. 'fhercforc he in person lauglit the boy what a 
R oman was wont to learn, to read and write and know the bw 
of the land; and even in bi5 liter years he worked his way $0 
far into the general culture of the Hellenes, that he w as able to 
dchier to his son in his natue tongue whatever in tliat culture he 
deemed to be of use to a Roman. All bis w ntings w ere primarily 
mtended for his son, and he wrote his historical work for that 
son’s use with large distinct Ictien m his own hand. He bird 
in a homely and frugal style. His strict parsimony tolcntcd ro 
expenditure on /uxuries. Hcaf/owed nosJUve focost 
than 1500 demrit (£65) and no dress more than 100 dr--*”! 
(£4 6s ); no carpet was to be seen n h» bouse, and for a Icni 
tune there was no whiltwrash on the walls of the rwc'-* 
Ordinarily he partook of the sane fare with hrf s/rimts, and 
did not suffer his outlay h cash lor the meal to rxrted 30 «ijrr 
(jj.); in time of war e\en wine was umfomly Uinwhed trvrt ri 
Ub!e, and he drank water or, acoording to fjrcY"is*arTfS, wstrt 
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mixed with vinegar. On the other hand, he was no enemy to 
hospitality; he was fond of associating both with his club in 
town and with the neighbouring landlords in the country; he 
sat long at table, and, as his varied experience and his shrewd 
and ready wit made him a pleasant companion, he disdained 
neither the dice nor the wine-flask: among other receipts in his 
book on husbandly' he even gives a tried recipe for the case of 
a too hearty meal and too deep potations. His life up to 
extreme old age was one of ceaseless activity. Every moment 
was apportioned and occupied; and every evening he was in 
the habit of turning over in his mind what he had heard, said, 
or done during the day. Thus he found time for his owm affairs 
as well as for those of his friends and of the state, and time also 
for conversation and pleasure; everything was done quickly 
and without many words, and his genuine spirit of activity hated 
nothing so much as bustle or a great ado about trifles. 

So lived the man who was regarded by his contemporaries 
and by posterity as the true model of a Roman burgess, and 
who appeared as it were the living embodiment of the — cer- 
tainly somewhat coarse-grained — energy and honesty of Rome 
as opposed to Greek indolence and Greek immorality; as a 
later Roman poet says : 

Sperne mores iransmarinos, mille habeni offucias. 

Give JRomatto per orbem nemo vivH rectius. 

Quippe rnalim unum Catonem, quam trecentos Socratas. 

Such judgments will not be absolutely adopted by history; 
but every one who carefully considers the revolution which the 
degenerate Hellenism of this age accomplished in the modes of 
life and thought among the Romans, will be inclined to deepen 
rather than to modify that condemnation of the foreign manners. 

The ties of family life became relaxed with fearful rapidity. 
The evil of grisettes and boy-favourites spread like a pestilence, 
and, as matters stood, it was not possible to take any material 
steps in the way of legislation against it. The high tax, which 
Cato as censor (flf) laid on this most abominable species of 
slaves kept for luxury, would not be of much moment, and 
besides fell practically into disuse a year or two afterwards along 
with the property-tax generally. Celibacy — as to which grave 
complaints were made as early as — and divorces naturally 

increased in proportion. Horrible crimes were perpetrated in 
the bosom of families of the highest rank; for instance, the 
consul Gaius Calpumius Piso was poisoned by his wife and his- 
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been possible to find it, the impatience of those cntnisted ■v\Uh 
the amusement of the multitude should hardly has e allowed to the 
noble fruit peace and leisure to ripen In this case too there 
was an outward want, which the nation w-as unable to , 
the Romans desired a theatre, but the pieces were wanting 
On these elements Roman literature was based, and its de* 
fective character was from the first and necessanl> the result of 
such an ongin AU real art has its root m indnidua! freedom 
and a cheerful cnjojTnent of life, and the germs of such an art 
were not wanting m Italy, but, when Roman life substituted 
for freedom and joyousness the sense of public obligation 
and the consciousness of dutj, art was arrested and, instead 
of growing, necessarily pined away The culminating point of 
Roman de^elopmcnt was the period which had no literature 
It was not till Roman nationality began to giN-e waj and Ilcl* 
lenico cosmopolite tendencies began to pre\ail, that literature 
made its appearance at Rome m their tram Accordm^ly from 
the beginning, and by strmgent internal necessity, it took iw 
stand on Greek ground and m broad antagonism to the distmc* 
tit-ely Roman national spirit Roman poetry m particular had 
jU immediate ongtn not m the mward impulse of ilie poet, but 
m the outward demands of the school, which needed Latin 
manuals, and of the stage, which needed Latin dramas bow 
both institutions — the school and the stage — were thoroughly 
anti Roman and revolutionary . The gaping and staring idleness 
of the theatre was utterly ofiensnt to the sober earnestness and 
the spirit of aclwty which animated the Romans of the olden 
type , and— inasmuch as it was the deepest and noblest concep* 
tion ly ing at the root of the Roman commonwealth, that within 
the circle of Roman burgesses there should be neither nust*r 
nor sla\e, neither miUtonnatre nor beggar, but that alwvT all a 
like faith and a like culture should signalise all Romans— tfc 
school and the necessarily exclusive school*cu!ture wvre fsr 
more dangerous stiU, and were m fact utterly destructive of 
sense of equality The school and the theatre became the iroit 
cffectfi c iV« »w AV .hr.wif ^ iVvr .wrs si/ At\r 
all the more so that they used the Latin torgue Jfen m gh* 
nrrhams sneak and wnte Greek and yet not cease to be Romars, 


It IS not one of the most pleasing, uui n u * it ui i t 
reiJjarkaWe and m a histoncal point of \tcw noit initri.ctJif 
facts m this bnllumt era of Roman consersatun, that d-riei 
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its course Hellenism struck root in the whole field of intellect 
not immediately political, and tiiat the schoolmaster and the 
maUrc dc plaisir of the great public in close alliance created a 
Roman literature. 

In the very' earliest Roman author the later development 
appears, as it were, in embryo. The Greek Andronikos (born 
before and lived till after afterwards as a Roman 
burgess called Lucius ^ Livius Andronicus, came to Rome at an 
early age in Sf ij’ among the other captives taken at Tarentum 
(i. 407) and passed into the possession of the conqueror of Sena 
(p. 165) Marcus Livius Salinator (consul 5 -^^, woi). He was 
employed as a slave, partly in acting and copying texts, partly in 
giving instruction in the Latin and Greek languages, which he 
taught both to the children of his master and to other boys 
of wealthy parents in and out of the house. He distinguished 
himself so much in this way that his master gave him freedom, 
and even the authorities, who not unfrequently availed them- 
selves of his services — commissioning him, for instance, to pre- 
pare a thanksgiving-chant after the fortunate turn taken by 
the Hannibalic war in — out of regard for him conceded to 
the guild of poets and actors a place for their common worship 
in the temple of I^Iinerva on the Aventine. His authorship 
arose out of his double occupation. As schoolmaster’ he trans- 
lated the Odyssey into Latin, in order that the Latin text might 
form the basis of his Latin, as the Greek text was the basis of 
his Greek, instruction; and this earliest of Roman school-books 
maintained its place in education for centuries. As an actor, 
he not only like everj' other wrote the texts themselves for his 
own use, but he also published them as books, that is, he read 
them in public and diffused them by copies. What was still 
more important, he substituted the Greek drama for the old 
essentially lyrical stage poetry. It was in a year after the 
close of the first Punic war, that the first play was exhibited on 
the Roman stage. This creation of an epos, a tragedy, and a 
comedy in the Roman language, and that by a man who was 
more Roman than Greek, was historically a remarkable event; 
but we cannot speak of his labours as having any artistic value. 
They make no sort of claim to originality; viewed as transla- 
tions, they are characterised by a barbarism which is all the 
more conspicuous, that his poetry does not naively display its 
own native simplicity, but pedantically labours to imitate the 

^ The later rule, by which the freedman necessarily bore the pracnomen 
of his patron, was not yet applied in republican Rome. 
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high artistic culture of the neighbouring people The 
deviations from the original are due not to the freedom^ but to 
the rudeness of the imitation, the treatment is sometimes in- 
sipid, sometimes tui^id, the language harsh and quaint.^ We 
have no djfncuU> m believing the statement of the old critics 
of art, that, apart from the compulsory perusal in school, none 
of the poems of Ll^ ms ■v^ere taken up a second time Yet these 
labours were m %'anous respects models for succeeding times 
They formed the commencement of the Roman iransUtion- 
literature, and naturalised the Greek metres w Ijtjum The 
reason why these were adopted only in the dramas, while the 
Odyssey of Livius w as witten m the national Saturnian measure, 
evidently was that the iambuses and trochees of tragedv md 
comedy far more easily admitted of imitation in Latin than the 
epic dact) Is 

But this preliminary stage of literary development was sooa 
passed The epics and dramas of Livms were regarded b> 
posterity, and undoubtedly tvitb perfect justice, as resembhng 
‘ ■n-t/./lijiis destitute of emotion or expres* ton— 

1 ' H'vv ««>jfenera- 


epic, and dramatic au, - 
histoncai point of % lew , to trace this pocitca! growui 
Both as respects extent of production and influence o>er the 
public, the drama stood at the head of the poetry thus de\ clop^ 
in Rome In antiquity there was no permanent theatre with 
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fixed charges for admission ; in Greece as in Rome dramas made 
their appearance only as an clement in the annually recurring or 
extraordinary amusements of the citizens. Among the measures 
by which the government counteracted or imagined that they 
counteracted that extension of the popular festivals which they 
justly regarded with anxiety, they refused to permit the erection 
of a stone building for a theatre.^ Instead of this there was 
erected for each festival a scaffolding of boards with a stage for 
the actors {proscaciiiuvu pulpiium) and a decorated background 
{scacna) ; and in a semicircle in front of it was staked off the 
space for the spectators (cavea), which w'as merely sloped with- 
out steps or scats, so that, if the spectators had not chairs 
brought along witli them, they squatted, reclined, or stood.^ 
The women were probably separated at an early period, and 
were restricted to the upper and worst places; otherwise there 
was no distinction of places in law till I’-pv, after which, as 
already mentioned (p. 301), the lowest and best positions were 
reserv'ed for the senators. 

The audience was anything but genteel. The better classes, 
it is true, did not keep aloof from the general recreations of the 
people; the fathers of the city seem even to have been bound 
for decorum’s sake to appear on these occasions. But the very 
nature of a burgess festival implied that, while slaves and 
probably foreigners also were excluded, admittance free of 
charge was given to every burgess with his wife and children;® 
and accordingly the body of spectators cannot have differed 
much from what one sees in the present day at public fireworks 
and gratis exhibitions. Naturally, therefore, the proceedings 
were not of the most orderly character; children cried, women 
talked and shrieked, now and then a wench prepared to make 

* Such a building was, no doubt, constructed for the Apollinarian games 
in the Flaminian circus in (Liv. xl. 51; Becker, p. ^° 5 ) ; but it 
was probably soon afterwards pulled down again (Tertull. dc Sped. 10). 

* In there were still no seats in the theatre (Ritschl, Parerg. i. p. 
xviii. xxi 214: comp. Ribbeck, Trag. p. 285): but, as not only the authors 
of the Plautine prologues, but Plautus himself on various occasions, make 
allusions to a sitting audience (MU. Glor. 82, 83; Atilul. iv. 9, 6- Prucul 
ap. fin. ; Epid. ap. fin.), most of the spectators must have brought stools 

with them or have seated themselves on the ground. ... , . ., 

= Women and children appear to have been at all times admitted to the 
Roman theatre (Val. Max. vi. 3, 12; Plutarch, Quaesi. Rom. 14; Cicero, 
de Har. Resp. 12 24: Vitruv. v. 3, i ; Suetonius, Aug. 44, etc.) ; but slaves 
were de jure excluded (Cicero, de Har. Resp.- 12; 26; Ritschl, Parerg. 1. p. 
xix. 223) and the same must doubtless have been the case with foreigners, 
excepting of course the guests of the community, who took their places 
■among or by the side of the senators (Varro, v. 155; Justin, xhii. 5, 10; 
Sueton. Aug. 44). 
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her way to the stage, the attendants ^ hose duty it was to i.cep 
order had on these festivab anything but a holiday, and found 
frequent occasion to confiscate a mantle or to ply the rod 
The introduction of the Greek drama increased the demands 
on the dramatic stafi, and there seems to have been no redun- 
dance m the supply of capable actors on one occasion for want 
of actors a piece of Naevius had to be performed b} amateurs 
But this produced no change in the position of the artist, the 
poet or, as he was at this time called, the “ writer,'’ the actor, 
and the composer not onl> belonged still, as formcrh , to the 
despised class of labourers for hire (p 361), but were still, as 
formerly, placed in the most marked wa> under the ban of public 
opinion, and subjected to police maltreatment (1 453) Of 
course all reputable persoru kept aloof from such an occup«tion 
The manager of the company {domtnus /artionts, also 
cAarflgMr), n ho was ordinanI> also the chief actor, was generally 
a freedman, and its members were ordinanlj his slaves, the 
j — «• reached us, were all of them non- 

f . . r . 


in Attica, were nov i 

time appear to have simpl> applauded or hissed as nu u , 
and to have brought fon%ard only a single piece for exhibition 
each dav ' Under such circumstances, where art went for davs' 
wages and the artist instead of rccn\anR due honour was sub- 
jected to disgrace, the new national theatre of the Roman* couM 

» , ihe pffJos i<n of n^uluf {C^ 17 

, ’ •/*/ I j 9I 

« « nil 
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exhibit no original or at all artistic development; and, while 
the noble rivalry of the noblest Athenians had called into life 
the Attic drama, the Roman drama taken as a whole could be 
nothing but a spoiled copy of its predecessor, in -which the only 
wonder is that it has been able to display so much grace and wit 
in the details. 

In the dramatic world comedy greatly preponderated over 
tragedy: the spectators knit their brows, when instead of the 
expected comedy a tragedy began. Thus it happened that, 
while this period exhibits poets who devoted themselves specially 
to comedy, such as Plautus and Caecilius, it presents none 
\vho cultivated tragedy alone; and among the dramas of this 
epoch known to us by name there occur three comedies for one 
traged}’. Of course the Roman comic poets, or rather trans- 
lators, laid hands in the first instance on the pieces which had 
possession of the Hellenic stage at the time ; and thus they found 
themselves exclusively^ confined to the range of the newer 
Attic comedy, and chiefly to its best-known poets, Philemon of 
Soli in Cilicia and Menander of Athens 

This comedy came to be of so great importance as regards the 
development not only of Roman literature, but even of the nation 
at large, that history has reason to pause and consider it. 

The pieces are of tiresome monotony. Almost without 
exception the plot turns on helping a young man, at the expense 
either of his father or of some leno, to obtain possession of a 
sweetheart of undoubted charms and of very doubtful morals. 
The path to success in love regularly lies through some sort of 
pecuniary fraud; and the crafty servant, who provides the 
needful sum and performs the requisite swindling while the lover 
is mourning over his amatory and pecuniary distresses, is the real 
mainspring of the piece. There is no want of befitting reflections 
on the joys and sorrows of love, of tearful parting-scenes, of 
lovers who in the anguish of their hearts threaten to do themselves 
a mischief; love or rather amorous intrigue was, as the old 
critics of art say, the very life-breath of the Menandrian poetry. 
Marriage forms, at least with Menander, the inevitable finale; 

^ The scanty use made of what is called the middle Attic comedy does 
not require notice in a historical point of view, since it w^ nothing but the 
Menandrian comedy in a less developed form. There is no trace of any 
employment of the older comedy. The Roman tragi-comedy — after the 
type of the Amphitruo of Plautus — was no doubt styled by the Roman 
literary historians fabula Rhinihonica ; but the newer Attic comedians also 
composed such parodies, and it is difficult to see why the Romans should 
have resorted for their translations to Rhinthon and the older writers 
rather than to those who were nearer to their own times. < 
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on \shich occasion, for the greater edification and satisfaction 
of the spectators, the \ irtue of the heroine usuallv comes forth 
almost jf not nhoUv untarnished, and the heroine herstif pro^TS 
to be the lost daught-” nch man and so in ct'cr^ respect 

an eligible match * r 

ofa pathetic kind 

the Rtidens turns on a shipwreck and uie lu , 

while the Tnnummus and the Caphtt contain no amatoQ 
intrigue, but depict the generous devotednes* of the friend to 
his fnend and of the sla\'e to his master Persons and situations 
recur domi to the strj detaff^ hbe patterns on a carpet, wt nc\*er 
. f ’ ‘letters of knockin;; at the house* 


— eg cicht masks toi oiu i , 

nhidi alone in ordinar) cases at least tht poet hid to niJA.- 
his choice, further fa\t>ured a stock model treatment. Such 
a comcd> almost of necessit> rujccted the l>ncal element m 
the older corned)— the chorus— and confined ttstif from the 
first to con\*ersation, or at most recitation, it wai deaoKi not 
of the political element onl>, but of all true fiassion and of all 
poetical clcNoition The p**ccs judtciousK mad* no preteasm 
to art) grand or real!) poetical effect, their charm resided 
primanJ) in /umuhing occupation for the lateJJeci, not onW 
through their subject matter— mwhichrespcct the nc\\Trcom*d\ 
was distinguished from the old as much bv the greater intrinsic 
emptiness as br the greater outward cocnphcaiion of the p’ot 
— but more cspeailly through their execution m detail, n »hch 
the point and polish of the dulogue more particuUrK fonred 
the triumph of the ^t and the delight of the audience Comp’i 
cations and confusions of one person with another, whicJi arrs 
alIo»cd5Copr/orcTira''ag3nI, ofienhrenijous pruciical 

(■«« ^ II 

:„■ s' 

for want of real constrsaiion fnmnhed the atap • natena » if 
entcrtaintncat at the Attic table of the pen-xl fill up a 1-^^ 
portion of these comedi'^ The authors of them s»rt)*c r t 
Eupolis and Aristophanes for a great natun, but ralh-r f'r a 
cultivated soaeti which, hkeothef«-c^es who^e i-geauiti f*i» 

ro more fitting field for its exemse, spent its tu-e n gu-is *4 
riddles and pbijmg at charades They giv-e us theref -e, 
picture of their times, of the great fuito*’Caf a^i in'e 
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movements of the age no trac6 appears in these comedies, and 
we need to recall, in order to realise, the fact that Philemon and 
Menander were really contemporaries of Alexander and Aristotle. 
But they give us a picture, equally elegant and faithful, of that 
refined Attic society beyond the circles of which comedy never 
travels. Even in the dim Latin copy, through which we chiefly 
know it, the grace of the original is not wholly obliterated; and 
more especially in the pieces which are imitated from Menander, 
the most talented of these poets, the life which the poet beheld 
and shared is delicately reflected not so much in its aberrations 
and distortions as in its amiable every-day course. The friendly 
domestic relations between father and daughter, husband and 
wife, master and servant, with their love-affairs and other little 
interesting incidents, are portrayed with so broad a truthfulness, 
that even now they do not miss their effect: the servants’ feast, 
for instance, with which the Stichus concludes is, in the circum- 
scribed character of its relations and the harmony of the two 
lovers and the one sweetheart, of unsurpassed gracefulness in 
its kind. The elegant grisettes, who make their appearance 
perfumed and adorned, with their hair fashionably dressed and 
in variegated, gold-embroidered, sweeping robes, or even perform 
their toilet on the stage, are very effective. In their train come 
the procuresses, sometimes of the most vulgar sort, such as one 
who appears in the Curculio, sometimes duennas like Goethe’s 
old Barbara, such as Scapha in the Mostellaria; and there is 
no lack of brothers and comrades ready with their help. There 
is great abundance and variety of parts representing the old: 
there appear in turn the austere and avaricious, the fond and 
tender-hearted, and the indulgent accommodating, papas, the 
amorous old man, the easy old bachelor, the jealous aged matron 
with her old maid-servant who takes part with her mistress 
against her master; whereas the young men’s parts are less 
prominent, and neither the first lover, nor the virtuous model 
son who here and there occurs, claims any great significance. 
The servant-world — the crafty valet, the stern house-steward, 
the old vigilant tutor, the rural slave redolent of garlic, the 
impertinent page — forms a transition to the very numerous 
professional characters. A standing figure among these is the 
jester (pardsitus) who, in return for permission to feast at the 
table of the rich, has to entertain the guests with drolleries and 
charades, or, according to circumstances, to submit to have the 
potsherds flung at his head. This was at that time a formal trade 
5n Athens; and it is certainly no mere poetical fiction which 
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represents such a parasite w expressU preparing himseU for 
his work b) means of his booL» of Nsilticisms and anecdotes 
FavTsunte characters, morco\-ef, are those of the cook, who 
understands not only how to bull) m an unrjv*alled si;yle, but 
also how to pilfer like a professional thicl, the shameless leno, 
complacentl> confessing to the pnctice of ever> v\<x, of whom 
Balhom the IS a model specimen, themditan bragga 

docio, m whom we tracea verj distmctembodimentof the free- 
lance habits that pret*ai!ed under AlcKondcr s successors , the 
professjoral sharper or sicophanl, the sting> /none) -changer, 
Uie solemnl> sill> ph> siaan, the pnest, manner, fisherman, and 
the like To these fall to be added, lastlj, the parts deUnealu'C 
of character m the strict sense, such as ifie superstitious man 
of Menander and the miser m the /fufufana of Plautus, The 
national Hellenic poctr> his prc^riTd, ei<n in this its last 
creation, its indestructible plastic Mgour, but the dclmcitton 
of character is here copied from without rather than reproduced 
from mviard eacpcnence, and the more so, the more the task 
approaches to the rcall> poetical It » a significant arcum- 
stance that, in the parts tUustratn'c of character to whtcli we 
ha>*e just referred, the ps> chological trulli is for the most part 
reprasented b) its logical embodiment, the miser here collects 
the panngs of his nails and laments the tears which he sheds 
as a waste of water Cut the blame of this want of depth in the 
portraying of character, and generally of the whole poetical 
and moral hollowness of this newer comedy, lav less with the 
comic writers than with the nation us a whole Ewrvlhing 
distinctiscl) Greek was expiring fatherland, national faith, 
domestic life, all nobleness of action and sentiment were gone, 
poetry , history, and philosophy wYre inwardly exhausted , and 
nothing remiinrd to the Athenian sa\t the school, the fish 
market, and the brothel It n no matter of wonder and hardly 
a matter of blame, that poetry, which u destined to shed a 
glory o%tr human existence, could make nothing more of sjch 
a life than the Mcnmdnm comedy presents to us It ii at the 
same time \-cry rtmarkaWe that the poetry of this penvf. 
w hcrcN-cr it was able to turn away m some degree from the eorrun' 
Attic life wnthout falling into schnolboa iruta'wn, rnmedfavl) 
gathers strength and freshness from the ideal In the nsv 
remnant of the mock heroic cometlv of this pen«!— the 
tfii& of Pbutus— there breathes throughout a pu*cr and no'e 
poeiical air than m all the other rmain* of the ccn*enp5f»iy 
face The good naturtd gods treated w«h pn‘*e I'cni, * - 
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that did not announce itjcif as an imitation of a definite Greet 
model, the title was only complete when the names of the Greet 
piece and of its author -were aUo gi\ en, and if, as occasional!} 
happened, the *' novelty ” of a piece uas disputed the point in 
dispute \\as merel) whether it had been previous!} translated 
Comedy laid the scene of its plot abroad not only frequentl>, 
_ , I - ? ^ ^ and the Special 

■ 5 (Jcnv*ed from 

uallj m Athens, 

and that the dramahs persot at were Grecl5 or at any rate not 
Romans The foreign costume is stnetiv earned out even m 
detail, espccialljf m those things m which the uncultiwdt^ 
Roman w is distinctlv sensible of the contrast Thus the names 
of Rome and the Romans are avoided, and, where they are 
referred to, they are called mgood Greek ** foreigners ” (barbari); 
in like manner among tlie appellations of moneys and coins that 
so frequently occur there does not once appear a Roman com 
We form a strange idea of men of so great and so versatile nfent 
as Naevms and Plautus, if we refer such capnees to ihcir free 
choice this strange and clumsy outlandish aspect of the Roman 
comedy was undoubtedly occasioned b> causes v cr> different 
frottv aesthetic considerations The transference of such a 
state of soail matters as is uniformly delineated in the nevr 
Attic comedy to the Rome of the Hanmbalic period would 
have been a direct outrage on its civil order and moraht> Hut, 
as the dramatic spectacles at this penod were rcguUrlv given 
o> the aeddfs and praetors who were enunly dependent on the 
senate, and even extraordmarj festivals, funeral games for 
instance, could not take place without permission of the govern* 
ment ; and is the Roman police, morcov cr, w as not in the habr* 
of standing on ccremon) m on> case, and least of all in dc ding 
with comedies, the reason is self-evident wh} thtsctimedvievn 
after it was admitted as one of the Romm national amu<'*m-nt», 
still was not allowed to bnng forward a Roman on the stOje. 
and remained as it were relegated to foreign lands 
The compilers were still more dccidedl> prehibited from 
naming any living person m terms of praire or censure, at ’ 
as from anv captious allusion to the arcumstancef of e 
In the whole nngc of the P/autmc and post f’lauti"* con-lv, 
there is not, so far as we know, milter fo- a smg'e ar*u n of 
damages In like manner— if wr leav'e out of vi^ » V 'J 

hirmlcvs lests—we meet hardly an) trace c! mv cftiv« l-vt -t 
at communities (lavectivei which, owing to if e Inrlv w m-ipsi 
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spirit of ithe, Italians, would have', been specially dangerous), 
except the significant scoff at the unfortunate Capuans and 
Atellans (p. 178) and, what is ■ remarkable, various sarcasms 
on the arrogance and the bad Latin of the Praenestines.^ In 
general no references to the events or: circumstances of the 
present occur in the pieces of Plautus. The only exceptions 
are, good wishes for the progress of the war ^ or for peaceful times • 
general sallies directed against usurious dealings , in grain or 
money, against extravagance, against bribery by candidates, 
against the frequency of triumphs, against those who 'made a 
trade of collecting forfeited fines, against farmers of the revenue 
distraining for pa3anent, against the dear prices of the oil-dealers ; 
and once — ^in the Curciilio — a more lengthened diatribe as to 
the doings in the Roman market, resembling the parahases 
of the older Attic comedy, and but little likely to cause offence 
(p. 385). But even in the midst of such patriotic endeavours, 
which from a police point of view w^ere entirely in order, the 
poet interrupts himself; 

Sed sumtte ego stul/us, qui rcm euro publicam 
Ubi sunt magistratus, quos curare oporteat ? 

and taken as a whole, we can hardly imagine a comedy politically 
tamer than the comedy of Rome in the sixth century The 
oldest Roman comic writer of note, Gnaeus Naevius, alone forms 

^ Bacch. 24; Trin. 6og; True. iii. 2, 23. Naevius also, who in fact was 
generally less scrupulous, ridicules the Praenestines and Lanuvini {Com. 
21, Bibb.). There are indications more than once of a certain variance 
between the Praenestines and Romans (Liv. xxiii. 20, xlii. i); and the 
executions in the time of Pyrrhus (i. 434) as well as the catastrophe in that 
of Sulla, were certainly connected’ with this variance. — Innocent jokes, 
such as Capi. 160, 881, of course passed uncensured. — The compliment paid 
to Massilia in Cos. v. 4, i, deserves notice. 

’ Thus the prologue of the Cistellaria concludes With the following words, 
which may have a place here as the only contemporary mention of the 
Hannibalic war in the literature that has come down to us: — 

. Haec res sic gesta est. Bene valcte, ctyincite 

Virtute vera, quod fecistis antidhac ; 

Servate vostros socios, veicrcs ct novos ; 

Augete auxilia vostris jusiis legibus ; 

Perdite perdueUes ; parite laudem et laurmm 
Ut vobis victi Pocni poenas suffet‘ant. " - 

* For this reason we can hardly be too cautious in assuming allusions 
on the part of Plautus to the events of the times. Recent investigation 
has set aside many instances of mistaken acuteness of ^this sort; but might 
not the reference to the Bacchanalia, which is found in Cos. v. 4, n 
(Ritschl, Parerg. i. 192), have been expected to incur censure? We may 
perhaps reverse the case and infer from the notices of the festival of 
Bacchus in the Casino and some other pieces {Atnph. 703; Aul. iii. i, 3; 
Bacch. 53, 371; ^^il. Glor. 1016; and especially Men. 836), that these were 
written at a time when it was not yet dangerous to speak of the Bacchanalia. 
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a remarkable exception Although he did not wnlc exactly 
onginal Roman comedies, the few fragments oI his, which 
possess, are full of references to arcumstanccs and persons m 
Rome Among other liberties he not onlv ndiculed one Theo- 
dotus a painter by name, but es-en directed against the victor of 
Zama the following verses, of which Anstophaaes need not 
have been ashamed 

Eitam n* ra magna marnt tatpt gattt gltnose 
Cujtujoda nra tiftnt fui ap^ stilus pranut 
fttm suut paler tvm palito uno ab a«n»ca aiiitni 

As he himself says. 

Libera ItnfiM lofwmwr tuJtt LUrra 

he probably often wrote offensively and put dangerous questions, 
such os 

Cedo fut vtsirem rem pvbtieam tantam tfmuttfu lam eUa ? 

which he answered by an enumeration of political sini, such as 

Proter\ttiarti ctalota fUTn stHa* admlntritiuli 

But the Roman police was not disposed like the Attic to hold 
stagC'mvectives and political diatnbes as nn\ileged, or even 
to tolerate them at all hncvius was put m prison for these 
and similar sallies, and was obliged to remain there, till he had 
publicly made amends and recantation in other comedt*^ These 
quarrels, apparentlj, droi'e him from his native land, but his 
successors took warning from his example — one of them indicates 
very plainly, that he has no desire whatesfr to incur an mv-ulun 
tar> gagging like his colleague Naevius Thus the result was 
accomplished — not much less unique of its kind than the conqaest 
of Hannibal — that, dunng an epoch of the most fcvxnsh national 
fTCjtement, there arose a national stage utterly destitute of 
political tinge 

But the restrictions thus stnngentlv and laboriously inpooeJ 
by custom and police on Roman poetrv stifled its \<f> b'eath 
Not Viiihout reason might Naevius declare the position of tie 
poet under the sceptre of the Lafpdae and Scleucidae eiMaWe 
as compared with his position m free Rome* The dfjrrre cf 
success in individual iristances was of course deternm'ol by the 
quality of the original which was followed, and b) the ta,ent 

sTierewa — 

ef9 <<* ktf met$ fmbari 

la non a^Jerr faemjmam rrt*^ remfere 
QmhIo Itane »u emprtal / 
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of the individual editor; but amidst all their individual variety 
the whole range of translations must have agreed in certain 
leading features, inasmuch as all the comedies were adapted 
to similar conditions of exhibition and a similar audience. The 
treatment of the whole as w'ell as of the details was uniformly 
in the highest degree free; and it was necessary that it should 
be so. While the original pieces were performed in presence 
of that society which they copied, and in this very fact lay their 
principal charm, the Roman audience of this period was so 
different from the Attic, that it w'as not even able properly 
to understand that foreign world. The Roman comprehended 
neither the grace and courtesy, nor the sentimentalism and the 
Avhitened emptiness of the domestic life of the Hellenes. The 
slave-world was utterly different; the Roman slave was a piece 
of household furniture, the Attic slave was a servant. Where 
marriages of slaves occur or a master carries on a kindly conversa- 
tion with his slave, the Roman translators ask their audience 
not to take offence at such things which are usual in Athens ; ^ 
and, when at a later period comedies began to be written in 
Roman costume, the part of the ctafty servant had to be rejected 
because the Roman public did not tolerate slaves of this sort 
overlooking and controlling their masters. The professional 
figures and those illustrative of character which were sketched 
more broadly and farcically, bore the process of transference 
better than the polished figures of every-day life; but even of 
those delineations the Roman editor had to lay aside several — 
and these probably the very finest and most original, such as 
the Thais, the match-maker, the moon-conjuress, and the 
mendicant priest of Menander — and to keep chiefly to those 
foreign trades, with which the Greek luxury of the table, already 
very generally difiused in Rome, had made his audience familiar. 
The delineation of the professional cook and the parasite in 
the comedy of Plautus with so striking a vividness and relish 
finds its explanation in the fact, that Greek cooks at that time 
daily offered' their services in the Roman market, and that Cato 
found it necessary to give orders even to his steward not to keep 
a parasite. In like manner the translator could make no use 
of a very large portion of the elega!nt Attic conversation in his 

* The ideas of the modern Hellas on the point of slavery are illustrated 
by the passage in Euripides (Ion. 854; comp. Helena, 728) : — 

*Ej' y&p Ti Toh' Sov\ouriv alerxpvttv <pipet., 

ToCi'o/ta* ri 3 ’ fiXXo xivTO. tQv ^XevO^pav. 

OiSeis KaKlwv SoOXos, Sorts ^crSX6s §. 
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onginals The Roman cituen or fanner stood m much the same 
refation to the refined revelry and debauchery of Athens, as 
the German of a provincial town to the m>stcnc3 of the Pvlais 
Ro>al A science of cooVerj, m the strict sense, never entered 
into his thoughts, the dinner parties no doubt continued to be 
vet) numerous in the Roman imitation, but everjnvherc the 
plain Roman roast pork predominated ov er the vanct) of baked 
meats and the refined sauces and dishes of fish Of the riddles 
and drinking songs, of the Greek rhetoric and phdosophv , w hich 
plajed so great a part in the onginals, we meet onl) n stra> 
trace now rnd then iri the Roman adaptation 

TTie havoc, which the Roman editors were cemnened in 
deference to their audience to make m the ongmal«, drove 
them inevitablv into methods of cancelling and amilgamiting 
incompatible with artistic construction It was usual not onlv 
to throw out whofe parts occuWhg m the onginaf, but afso to 
insert others taken from other commies of the same or of another 
poet, a treatment indeed which, omng to the outwardlv melho* 
dical const- ■ ' ’■ * - » »•• — - .. r 

figures am . . 

Moreover , ...... 

^ .V* , u. 1 »v... ^ Af the plot. 

' • *, • * c’cceHcnt 

t , • ... lom their 

father urges to abandon their absent husbands, pKv the part of 
Penelopes, till the husbands return home with nch mcrcanUle 
puns and uilh a beautiful damsel as a present for their iaiber m 
law In the Ccrina, which was receiv cd with altt^elher peculiar 
favour bv the public, the bnde, from whom the piece u nannl 
and around whom the plot revolves, does not make her appear 
ance at id!, and the denoumenf is quite nalvel) d''scril>ed o' the 
epilogue ns ' about to be enacted wilhn " \ er> often the pfoC 
as it thickens suddenly breaks off, the connecting thread is 
allowed to drop, and other iiradar signs of an iinfinh^l art 
appear The reason of this Jj) proMblj farles-smtheun'ki'M 
ness of the Roman editors, than m the ndifTercncc of t' e Kc'won 
public to aesthetic laws Taste, however, c*adjaMv f^vrrjd 
Itself In the hter pieces Plautus has evndcnl!) Iwstrmed more 
care on their construction, and the Caflt-i (o’ initanee !*•? 
Psndi'lus, and the DccchiJfs are executed n a masterly ms-ner 
after their kind Kis succeswr Caecaius, rone of w‘' ne p 
n'C eatant. is said to have eipecullv dwti-iggnled ' ‘ ^ 
the more artistic t^atneit of the sjb;ect. 
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In the treatment of details the endeavour of the poet to bring 
matters as far as possible home to his Roman hearers, and the 
rule of police which required that the pieces should retain a 
foreign character, produced the most singular contrasts. The 
Roman gods, the ritual, militar}', and legal terms of the Romans, 
present a strange appearance amid the Greek world; Roman 
aediles and iresviri are grotesquely mingled with agoranomi and 
demarclii; pieces whose scene is laid in Aetolia or Epidaranus 
send the spectator without scruple to the Velabrum and the 
Capitol. Such a patchwork of Roman local tints distributed 
over the Greek ground is barbarous enough; but interpolations 
of this nature, which are often in their naive way very ludicrous, 
are far more tolerable than that thorough alteration of the 
pieces into a ruder shape, which the editors deemed necessary 
to suit the far from Attic culturerof their audience. It is true 
that several even of the new Attic poets probably needed no 
accession to their coarseness; pieces like the Asinaria of Plautus 
cannot owe their unsurpassed dullness and vulgarity solely to 
the translator. Nevertheless coarse incidents so prevail in 
the Roman comedy, that the translators must either have 
interpolated them or at least have made a very one-sided selection. 
In the endless abundance of cudgelling and in the lash ever 
suspended over the back of the slaves we recognise very clearly 
the household-government inculcated by Cato, just as we recog- 
nise the Catonian opposition to women in the never-ending 
disparagement of wives. Among the jokes of their own invention 
with which the Roman editors deemed it proper to season the 
elegant Attic dialogue, several are almost incredibly unmeaning 
and' barbarous.^ ' 

So far as concerns metrical treatment on the other hand, 
the flexible and sounding verse on the whole does all honour 

* For instance, in the otherwise very graceful examination which in the 
Stichus of Plautus, the father and his daughters institute into the qualities 
of a good wife, the irrelevant question — whether it is better to marry a 
virgin or a widow — is inserted, merely in order that it may be answered 
by a no less irrelevant, and, in the mouth of the interlocutrix, altogether 
absurd commonplace against women. But that is a trifle compared with 
the following specimen. In ^Menander’s Plocium a husband bewails his 
troubles to his friend ■ 

'Exw 3’ MKX'qpov Adniav o6k eipriKo. coi ' 

Tour’ ; etr’ S.p' oix^ Kvpidv rijs otKias 
, .Kal T&v dypQv xal irdvruv dvr' 

'Exo/ier, 'A'jroWoj'j’cuj XQ^f^rtirarou. 

"Ar-ao't 0 ’ dpya\ia. ’arlv, ovk ifiol p,6v(p, 
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to the composers. The iact that the iambJe trjmeterr, ikhkh 
predominated m the originals and were alone suitable to their 
moderate conver»tional_ tone, were Mxy frequently rtphe^ 
in the Latin edition by iambic or trochaic tetrameters, htobc 
attributed not so much to any want of skill on the part of the 
editors who knew well how to handle the trimeter, os to the 
uncultiSated taste of the Roman public which was pfeved with 
the sonorous magnificence of the long % enc m en where it was 
not appropriate 

Lastl> , the arrangements for the etbibi tion of the pieces bore 
the like stamp of indifference to aesthetic requirements on the 
part of the managers and the public. The stage of the ancients 
— which on account of the extent of the theatre and from the 

• ■ ■ ‘ ^ ■ I.. , I . 

' J' i “ ‘ * * I ' ' N f 

of the actor— was entirely dependent, m a scenic as well os 
acoustic point of mcw, on the use of facial and resonant masks. 
These were well knowm in Rome, in amateur performances the 
players appeared without exception masked. But the actor* 
who were to perform the Greek comedies were not supplied 
with the masks— bej'ond doubt much more artificial— that 
were necessary for them; a otcurastance which, m connection 
with the defectiae acoustic arrangements of the stage,' not 
only compelled the actor to exert his a oice unduly, but dro\t 
Livaus to the highly inartistic but inea liable expedient of hai tag 
the portions which were to be sung performeq by a •inget rot 
belonging to the staff of actors, and accompanied by the r'ere 
dumb show of the actor within whose part they fell. A* 
w ere the givers of the Roman festivals disposed to pul then«I' n 
to any matenal expense for decorations and machiner)*. The 
Attic stage regularly presented a street with houses in llie Laci* 

r’ #.70, 


la the l4tla Hltlcn el CaecDIt^. tth travrmtim. » tUgfit h t“» 
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ground, and had no shifting deconations; but, besides various 
other apparatus, it possessed more especially a contrivance for 
pushing forward on the chief stage a smaller one representing 
the interior of a house. The Roman theatre, however, was not 
provided with this ; and we can hardly therefore throw the blame 
on the poet, if everv'thing, even childbirth, was represented 
on the street. 

Such was the nature of the Roman comedy of the sixth 
Centura*. The process by which the Greek dramas were trans- 
ferred to Rome furnishes us with a picture, historically invalu- 
able, of the diversity in the culture of the two nations; but in 
an aesthetic and a moral point of view the original did not stand 
high, and the imitation stood still lower. The world of beggarly 
rabble, to whatever extent the Roman editors might take pos- 
session of it under the benefit of the inventory, presented in 
Rome a forlorn and strange aspect, shorn as it were of its delicate 
characteristics: comedy no longer rested on the basis of reality, 
but jorsons and incidents seemed capriciously or carelessly 
mingled as in a game of cards; in the original a picture from 
life, it became m the reproduction a caricature. Under a 
management which could announce a Greek agon with flute 
playing, choirs of dancers, tragedians, and athletes, and eventu- 
ally convert it into a boxing-match (p. 388); and in presence of 
a public which, as later poets complain, ran away en masse from 
the play, if there were pugilists, or rope-dancers, or even gladi- 
ators to be seen; poets such as the Roman composers were — 
workers for hire and of inferior social position — were obliged 
even perhaps against their own better judgment and their own 
better taste to accommodate themselves more or less to the pre- 
vailing frivolity and rudeness. It was quite possible, neverthe- 
less, that there might arise among them individuals of lively 
and vigorous talents, who were able at least to repress the 
foreign and factitious element in poetry, and, when they had 
found their fitting sphere, to produce pleasing and even im- 
portant creations. 

At the head of these stood Gnaeus Naevius, the first Roman 
who deserves to be called a poet, and, so far as the accounts 
preserved regarding him and the few fragments of his works 
allow us to form an opinion, to all appearance one of the most 
remarkable and most important names in the whole range of 
Roman literature. He was a younger contemporary of Andro- 
nicus — his poetical activity . began considerably before, and 
probably did not end till after, the Hannibalic war — and felt in 
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a general sense his influence, he was, as is usualh the case tn 
artificial literatures, a worker in ill the forms of art produced 
by his predecessor, m epos, tragedv, and <x)med>, and closely 
adhered to him m the matter oi metres iverertheJess, an 
immense chasm separates the poets and their poems Naetui 
uas neither /reedmon, schoolmaster, nor actor, but a citucn of 
unstained character afthoui^h not of noble descent, bcfonjmg 
probablj to one of the Latin communities of Campania, and a 
-soldier m the first Punic war* In thorough contrast to tb* 
language of litius, Chat of Naenus is cas> and clear, free from 
stiffness and affectation, and seems even m tragedy tu aitiid 
pathos as It were on purpose, bis v-erses, in jpjte of the not 
unfrequent haius and scleral other licences afterwards d«- 
allowed, base a smooth and graceful flow * t^hile the quasi- 
poetrj of Lttius proceeded, somewhat like that of Gott<chcd in 
Germany, from purely external impulses and mosed wholl> m 
the leading strings of the Greeks, his 'ucctssor emancipated 
Roman poetry, and with the true divming rod of the poet Btruci 
those 'prmgs out of which alone m Itnh a Mine poetry cooM 
well ufh-nacional history and comedy Cpic no<tr\ no lonett 
merely furnished the ^oolmas’er with a ies<oii boole, hut 


*The p«fV)tnl notices o! are saUly erTstui^i SeeJns that i* 

foURlit {n ihe 6nl Punic war, ht cannot ha\e Mn b<xn latte iban 
Dramas probablv the first were riMWle<3 1 1 h m Jn J |Crl1 a’i. »*, 
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nppc'.sicd on il<; own merits to tho hc.nritit: nnd ro.idini; publi*', 
Cornps'inp for the sluzc had been hithertu, like the prcpanition 
of the >ta,:c ci'JJtur.M*. u subM'dl.isry employment of the nctor or a 
nicrhani*v.i ?ervt>o performed for him; witlt Kueviu'^ the rela- 
tion inverted, and the artor now Ivrcajne the ^(•rvant of the 
compJ.'^rr, His pneiiral activity i< marked {hrmt;;l’.otit by a 
na'.i -nal ^tanip. Thi;^ Mump i-"- mo.>^l distinctly impnssrd on bi^ 
prove national dr.una atui on his national e|Kv.-. of which we phuH 
have to speak hereafter; but h abo -appears in his comedies, 
which of all his poetic perhmmances seem to have been the best 
;u!aptcd to bis talents and tlie most successful. Tt was prot)ably, 
a? ve have already said (p. -to.}), cxtenial considrr.uions alone 
that induced the poet to a<ll’.ere in comedy so much as he did to 
the Greek oripinals ; and this clid not prevent him front far out- 
stripping his successors and probably even the insipid originals 
in the freshness of his mirth and in the fulness of his living 
interest in the present; indeed in a certain sense he reverted to 
the paths of the .Aristophanic comedy. He felt full well, and in 
hLs epitaph cxprc-sscd, what he had been to bis nation; 


'ScrI.iUs inf.'i'iJlrs f.crt z% fire! /its, 

Flrffn! hissr Crtncf:.:c Sarvium /jetjm ; 

p'.i’.cur.m est Otcirt ) iruiittus thrs.uiri), 
Ohhli sur.l kuinje hquirr LeHtrta Urtgua. 


Such proud language on the part of the man and the poet well 
befitted one who had witnessed and had personally taken part 
in the struggles with Hamilcar and with Hannibal, and who had 
discovered for the thoughts and feelings of that age — so full of 
deep excitement and so elevated by mighty joy — a poetical 
expression which, if not exactly the highest, was sound, adroit, 
and national. We h.avc already mentioned (p. 406) the troubles 
into which his licence brought him with llic authorilic.s, and how, 
driven in all probability by these troubles from Rome, he ended 
his life at Utica. In his instance likewise the individual life was 
sacrificed for the common wc.al, and the beautiful for the useful. 

His younger contemporary, Titus !Maccius Plautus (0-5 
appears to have been far inferior to him both in outward position 
and in the conception of his poetical calling. A native of the 
little town of Sassina, svhich was originally Umbrian but w’as 
perhaps by this time Latinised, he earned his livelihood in Rome 
at first as an actor, and then — after he had lost in mercantile 
speculations what he had gained by his acting — as a theatrical 
composer reproducing Greek comedies, without occupying him- 
self with any other department of literature and probably 
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■without making any prttfnsJon to authorship properly so called. 
There seems to have been at that time a considerable number ot 
persons -who made a tmdc of thus editing comedies in Romet 
but their names, especially ns th^ did not perhaps in pener^ 
publish their works,* were vlrtuiily forgolfen, and the pieces 
belonging to this stock of plays, which t^cre prc«cr\-cd, passed 
in after times under the name of the most popular o! them, 
Plautus. The htteratores of the follow iac centuty' reckoned up 
as npny as 130 such “ Phutine pieces;*' but of these a large 
portion at an^ rale were merely revised by Plautus or had no 
connection with him at all; the best of them are slid e.xUnt, 
To form a proper judgment, however, regarding the poetical 
chara«^cr of the editor is \'cr>* diflicult, if not impossilde, where 
the originals hasT not been preserved. That the editors rtpro* 
duced good and bad pieces without selection; that they were 
subject and subordinate both to the police and to the ^bltc; 
that they w ere as indtfTercnt to aesthctjcn! requirrments as their 
audience, and to please the Lnttcr, lowered the originals to a 
farcical and nnitgar lone — are objections which apply rather to 
the whole manufacture of translations than to the indMdual 
temodellcr, • • ' * • * 

of Plautus, t • 

wied rhythms, a rare sum m uujusuiig uuu 
tioa for dramatic effect, the almost always cte'tr and often 
excellent dialogue, and, above all, o broail and fre'h humour, 
which produces an irresistible comic effect with its happv joVc», 
its rich vocabularj’ of nicknames, its w himsical coinage o» wonb, 
its pungent, often mimic, descriptions end «ituations— vseeb 
Icnccs, m which we seem to recoRnise the fotmer ertor. Vf' 
doubtedly the editor even tn the<e respects retained what wji 
successful in the or^als rather than fumbhed^rontrit’utkvy 
of his owm. Those portions of the pieces which e;an 
certainty be traced to the translator art, to ttv the 
mediocre; but they enable us to understand why I'lvatus came 
to be and continu^ the true popular poet of Rome and tf etrj< 
roa'instay of the Roman stage, and why even a/ierthe 
awa^* of the Roman world the theatre has npeatcdly ttvrfro. 
to hir plays. 

*Tbfi h>rc«J3fi’» •rge*'"* BWT*ar»» *• C* 

f«iJJ nol h way **7?’.'^* *' V* * ! 
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Still less are we able to form a special opinion as to the third 
and last — ^for though Ennius wrote comedies, he did so alto- 
gether unsuccessfully — comedian of note in this epoch, Statius 
Caecilius. He resembled Plautus in his position in life and his 
profession. Bom in Cisalpine Gaul in the district of Mediolanum, 
he was brought among the Insubrian prisoners of war (pp. 75, 
182) to Rome, and earned a livelihood, first as a slave, afterwards 
as a freedman, by remodelling Greek comedies for the theatre 
down to his probably early death His language w^as not 

pure, as was to be expected from his origin; on the other hand, 
he directed his efforts, as we have already said (p. 408), to a more 
artistic construction of the plot. His pieces experienced but a 
dull reception from his contemporaries, and the public of later 
times laid aside Caecilius for Plautus and Terence. The critics 
of the true literary age of Rome — ^the Varronian and Augustan 
epoch — assigned to Caecilius the first place among the Roman 
editors of Greek comedies ; but this verdict appears due to the 
fact, that the mediocrity of the connoisseur gladly prefers a 
kindred spirit of mediocrity to any special features of excellence 
in the poet. These art-critics probably took Caecilius under 
their wing, simply because he w'as more regular than Plautus 
and more vigorous than Terence; notwithstanding which he 
may very well have been far inferior to both. 

If therefore the literaiy historian, while fully acknowledging 
the very respectable talents of the Roman comedians, cannot 
recognise in their mere stock of translations a product either 
artistically important or artistically pure, the judgment of 
history respecting its moral aspects must necessarily be far 
more severe. The Greek comedy which formed its basis was 
morally of little consequence, inasmuch as it was simply on the 
same level of corruption with its audience; but the Roman 
drama was, at this epoch when men were wavering between the 
old austerity and the new corruption, the great school at once 
of Hellenism and of vice. This Attico-Roman comedy, with its 
prostitution of body and soul usurping the name of love — equally 
immoral in shamelessness and in sentimentality — with its 
offensive and unnatural magnanimity, with its uniform glorifica- 
tion of a life of debauchery, with its mixture of rustic coarseness 
and foreign refinement, was one continuous lesson of Romano- 
Hellenic demoralisation, and was felt as such. A proof of this 
is preserved in the epilogue of the Capiivi of Plautus: — 

Spectator es, ad pudicos mores facta haecfabula est : 

Neque in hac stibagiiaiiones sunt tteque ulla ainatio, 
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^ te fum supf^iHia ntptt ergefut ofrttmJudu> 

\f7i« vlt amant edutrsctns secr^ntn h^errt tUm tttcfn fm-rm. 
/iMjiamoa* faivas reptnuti. roms/juj, 

^4n» \wn<Mtu «i toHt /Uuf 
Et i» plscuitntLt nejui edta Jtnmus Sirnum hoc nift t 
^uJ £« la# rstt ftamtun flauHnt / 

We see here the opinion entertained regarding the GreeV. 
comedj bv the part> ot moral reform, and it ma) be added, 
that e>en in the rare instances of moral comedies the morality 
vas of a character only adapted to ridicule innocence norc 
surely Who can doubt that thc<e dramas gav'e a practical 
impulse to corruption? When Mctandcr the Great denied no 
pleasure from a comedy of this sort nhich its author read before 
him, the poet excused him^cU b> say mg that the fault la\ rot 
>Mthhim,butv,ith**- ’ '*• ^ , ». 

a man must be m 

receiMng blows in » 

th*refore, the Roman burgesses gradually acquired a Ustc for 

^ — t ,, «»«•. ‘ » ,lyv -V. 'tv* 


IS powerful without a pulpit but that is no cscu'e (or the 
erection of a pulpit to proclaim it To debar the Hellene 
comed\ from immediate contact with the penons and insliW 
ttons of Rome, was a subterfuge rather than a senous taea'*s cf 
defence In fact, comedy would probably hate been much fess 
injurious morally, had Uicy allowed it to lute free course, so 
5 that the calling of lh“ poet might hate been ennobled end a 
Roman poetry in some measure independent might hate been 
developed, for poetry is a moral power, and, if it irdicti 
wounds, it IS largely able also to h'al th*m As it was, in th i 
field also the gotxmment erred both in omwion and cc*nniss}< n , 
ih* political ncutralitt and moral htpoenst cf its itagt-jvfre 
contribultt' th'^ir part to ih" fearfulU rapid brtaV,ing up of tH 
Roman nation 

But, while th* gotTTnment did not allow tlie Roman 
to depict the stale ot things m his nativt citv or to bnog w 
fclbw-otizens on the stag^, a natnnal Lain ccrmedv r't 

^ I >rn 9^* 

, 1 
towns of Laun rghts just as in \tl*^s or M*'* ^ 
wa\ , in fact, the original Latin cer-edy arose (/*-*!« ^ f 
» Tcci^i d«c*rt, la jcrSlw fcsi potttSy la ’ * 
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the earliest kno\vn composer of such pieces, Titinius, flourished 
probably about the close of this period.^ 

This comedy was also based on the new Attic intrigue-piece; 
it was not translation, however, but imitation ; the scene of the 
piece lay in Italy, and the actors appeared in the national dress 
(i. 423), the toga. Here the Latin life and habits were brought 
out with peculiar freshness. The pieces delineate the civil life 
of the middling towns of Latium; the very titles, such as 
Psaltria or Ferentmatis, Tibiciiia, lurisperUa, Fullones, indicate 
this; and many particular incidents, such as that of the towns- 
man who has his shoes made after the model of the sandals of 
the Alban kings, tend to confirm it. The female characters 
preponderate in a remarkable manner over the male." With 

Italian in contradistinction not merely to the foreigner, but also to the 
Roman burgess. Thus especially formula togaiorum (Corp. I user. I.at., 
I. n. 200, V. 21, 50) is the list of'those Italians bound to render military 
service, .^s•ho do not serve in the legions. The designation also of Cisalpine 
Gaul as Gallia iogata, which first occurs in Hirtius and not long_ after 
disappears again from the ordinary usus loquendi, describes this region in 
all probability according to its legal position, in so far as in the epoch 
from lyy- to the great majority of its communities possessed Latin 
rights. Virgil appears likewise in the gens fogaia, which he mentions along 
with the Romans {Aen, i. 262), to have thought of the Latin nation. 

According to this view we shall have to recognise in the fabula togata the 
comedy which laid its plot in Latium, as the fabula palliata had its plot in 
Greece; the transference of the scene of action to a foreign land is common 
to both, and the comic witer is wholly forbidden to bring on the stage the 
city or the burgesses of Rome. That in reality the iogata could only have 
its plot laid in the towns of Latin rights, is shown by the fact that all the 
towns in which, to our knowledge, pieces of Titinius and Afranius had 
their scene — Setia, Ferentinum, Velitrae, Brundisium — demonstrably had 
Latin rights down to the Social war. By the extension of the franchise to- 
all Italy the witers of comedy lost this Latin localisation for their pieces, 
for Cisalpine Gaul, which dc jure took the place of the Latin communities, 
lay too far ofi for the dramatists of the capital, and so the fabula togata 
also seems in fact to have disappeared. But tlie de jure suppressed com- 
munities of Italy, such as Capua and Atella, stepped into the gap (pp. 178, 
405), and thus the fabula Aiellana was in some measure the continuation 
of the togata. 

1 Respecting Titinius there is an utter want of literary information ; 
except that, to judge from a fragment of Varxo, he seems to have been 
older than Terence (t 4 ^— 1 ^ 9 ' Ritschl, Parerg. i. 194), for in all probability 
no more can be inferred from that passage, and though, of the two group's 
there compared, the second (Trabea, Atilius, Caecilius) is on the whole 
older than. the first (Titinius, Terentius, Atta), it does not exactly follow 
that the oldest of the junior group is to be deemed younger than the 
youngest of the elder. 

“ Of the fifteen comedies of Titinius, with which we are acquainted, six 
are named after male characters (baratus ? coecus, fullones, Hortensius, 
Quintus, varus), and nine after female {Gemina, iurisperita, prilia ? privigna, 
psaltria or Ferentinatis, Setina, tibicina, Veliterna, Ulubrana ?), two of 
which, the iurisperita and the tibicina, are evidently parodies of men’s- 
occupations. The feminine world preponderates also in the fragments. 
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genuine national pndc the poet recalls the great times of th* 
P>‘rrhic war, and looks down on h« neii. LaUn ncighboun,— 

Cui Obsee l eUet fa&alaniur , njm n/JdMnl 

This comedj belongs to the stage of the capital quite as much 
as did the Greek, but it was prohabl> penaded b> something 
of that rustic antagonism to the wa>'S and the evils of a great 
town, which appeared contemporaneously m Cato and a^tc^ 
wards in Varro As m the German comedy, which proceeded 
from the French m much the s-wne waj ns the Roman comedy 
from the Attic, the French Lisettc was strj soon superseded by 
the Fra'ienzmmerchen Fruitiska, so the Latm national comedr 
sprang up, d not Kith equal poetical power, at any rate wu^ 
tn* same tendency and perhaps with simiht success, b) the side 
of the Hellenismg comedy of th** capital 
Greek tragedy as well as Creek cometlv came in the course of 
this epoch to Rome It wis a more silualile, and m S'*'re 
respects also an easier, acquisition than comedy Tlie Cnrek 
and particuhrU the Uomenc epos, which was the Ivisis of 
ttagedy, was not unfamiliar to the Romans, and was ftlreidy 
interwoven with thcir own nWional legends^ and the siiscrptiV* 
foreigner found himscU far more at home m th** idei! vrotM cf 
the heroic myths thin m the fish market of Athens Nmrth* 
less tragedy also promoted, only with less ahfuplness a" f f i» 
vTilginty, the anti national and Hellenismg spirit, end n t’rs 
point of new it was a arcumstnnet of ih- most dccisjvx n* 
porunce, that the Greek tngic stage of this rvnod wiw chiefly 
under the swavof Eunpidcsd^'Ie!) 'HiN » not th* pUee 
for a thorough delineation of thn rcmatkablc mm and ct 
his still more remarkable influence on his contemporan-s «"d 
posterity , but th* intellectual movements of th- later Greefe 
and the Graeco-Roman epoch were to so great an extent ’ 
bs him, that it is indispcnssWe to sketch at th- /■'ad-i? 
outline? of his cKinclcr Funpidcs "as ere of tV^e p-rM 
who raise poetry to a higher level, but in dning * > mxndnt f Jt 
more the true sense of what ought to fw tfun th* ” 
poetically rcilnms « I'Th* <l\w^cs ^ 

well as poelicallv sums up all tragic art— that sethn is pa”' ^ 
—hold? true no doubt as to arcimt trag-di , ,t ethd j'i in 
action, but it makes no real attempt tn ndiv ,d s3 1 * I I ^ 
unijrpassed gran lair with wf ich the »tn l^twetm ^■'■* *•* 
destiny fu’^l’s its ctiufsc m Af'chvi^, 

th- circumsurce. that each of the conf*-daT n ff ^ 
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conceived broadly and generally; the essential humanity in 
Prometheus and Agamemnon is but slightly tinged by poetical 
individualising. Sophocles seizes human nature in its broader 
types, the king, the old man, the sister; but not one of his 
figures displays the microcosm of man in all his aspects — the 
features of individual character. - A high stage was thereby 
reached, but not the highest; the delineation of man in his 
entireness and the entwining of the individual — in themselves 
finished — ^figures into a higher poetical whole form a greater 
achievement, and therefore, as compared with Shakespeare, 
Aeschylus and Sophocles represent imperfect stages of develop- 
ment. But, when Euripides undertook to present man as he 
is, the advance was logical and in a certain sense historical 
rather than poetical. He was able to destroy the ancient 
tragedy, but not to create the modem. Ever}rwhere he halted 
half way. Masks, through which the expression of the life of 
the soul is, as it were, translated from the particular into the 
general, were as necessary for the typical tragedy of antiquity 
as they are incompatible with the tragedy of character; but 
Euripides retained them. With remarkably delicate tact the 
older tragedy never presented the dramatic element, to which 
it was unable to allow free scope, unmixed, but constantly 
fettered it in some measure by the epic subjects from the super- 
human world' of gods and heroes and by the lyrical choruses. 
One feels that Euripides was impatient under these fetters : in 
his subjects he descended at least to semi-historic times, and his 
choral chants were of so subordinate importance, that they were 
frequently omitted from the performance in after times and 
hardly perhaps to the injury of the pieces; but yet he has neither 
placed his figures wholly on the basis of reality, nor entirely 
thrown aside the chorus. Throughout and on all sides he is the 
full exponent of an age in which, on the one hand, the grandest 
historical and philosophical movement was going fonvard, but in 
which, on the other hand, the primitive fountain of all poetry — 
a pure and homely national life — had become turbid .j^/While the 
reverential piety of the older tragedians sheds over their pieces 
as it were a reflected radiance of heaven; while the limitation of 
the narrow horizon of the older Hellenes exercises its satisfying 
power over the hearer; the world of Euripides appears in the 
pale glimmer of speculation as much denuded of; the gods as it 
is pervaded by the element of reflection,' and gloomy passions 
shoot like lightnings athwart the grey clouds; ' The old deeply- 
rooted faith in destmy has disappeared;' fate governs as an 
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ouurardU despotic power, and the sla^-es pn*«hing their tee‘h 
near its htters The unbelief, which is the despair of fat h, 
«pcaks in this poet with «;upcrhuman power Of nfcrs$it\ there- 
lore the poet never nttans a plastic conception overpowen"? 
himself, end ne^cr reaches a tml) poetic effect on the whole, 
for which reason he ivas n some measure carefess as to *’'• 
constniction of his traprdies, and indeed not tinfrequentlv 
altogether spoiled them m this respect In prowdme no rcniraj 
interest either of plotor person—the slovrnlj fashion of weawj 
the plot m the prologue, nnd of unras-ellmg it by a. Das ex 
maehwa or some other pJatmide, \ns n realita (roupft into 
a*ocuc b\ Eunptdcs Ml the effect m his case hes m the detauft, 
and with great art certamU evtra effort has m this rf«peei 
been made to conceal the irreparable want of poetic comp’ete 
ness Euripides 15 a master in what art called effects, th-^e, 
ns n rule, have a <ensuouj «entineniaJ colouring, and often 
moreover stimvilate the sensuom impre«ion bv a speral hiRh 
seasoning, suA ns the interwravinc of murder or mers: with 
subjects relating to love The delincattoas of Pol>*xena w 3 )j 2 r 
to die nnd of Phaedra pmmg awav under the pnef of secret love, 
above oil the splendid picture of the rnvstic ecsWstes o! the 
Bacchae, ore of the greatest beauu m their kind, but thev or* 
neither ortistjcnllv normonlK pure, nnd the rcproschol An 5 *> 
phancs, that the poet was unable to paint o Penclipe war 
thorougWj well founded Of o Vndred ciiaracter is the intro- 
duction of common oampassion into ilte tnpedv of Furip W 
Uliilc his stunted heroes or heromea, such os MrneUv.s n tH 
}Iehtia, Andrornehr, Plectra os a poor peasant % wife, th'* Jvfc 
ond ruined merdvant Tclephcs are rcpubiv'c or ndicvilri \ an I 
ordmanl) both, tjie pieces, on the other hind, which ctn**'* 
themselvTS more to the atmosphere o! common rral tv a.*’ 
exchange the character of tragedv hr that of tie i eh-; 
familv picture or that almost of sen mental CDrrfdv, > eh s< 
the Iphtfifnta m Aulit, tl e /<.« the AfeesUt, prod ice 
most pleasing effect of oil his rumerouv works ''1 h 'T *' 
frcquen<5, but with JcJi success the foet attempts loir's t ^ 
pUv on inlellectu vt iti’crcsi Ifence sprnp tfe romp- •'S ^ 
plot, which M calculated no’ 1 ke the older trire«'s to n v's i t 
feelmp Imi rather to keep cuncKitv on tie rack 
tlialfcticallv pointed dialogue, to is nrr At’ e' a'V c{ 
abaolutelj ntolerab'e, lerrc ih' 
scft’tered throughout the p •‘ns i f Torp iet i it r 
p’eajure-jjarden, hence above nU tbr jmvcV' •^y ci tv.'’, » 
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which by no means rests on direct human experience, but on 
logical reflection. His Medea is certainly in so far painted from 
life, that she is before departure properly provided with money 
for her voyage ; but of the struggle in the soul between maternal 
love and jealousy the unbiassed reader will not find much in 
Euripides. But, above all, poetic effect is replaced in the 
tragedies of Euripides by moral or political aim. Without 
strictly or directly entering on the questions of the day, and 
having in view throughout social rather than political questions, 
Euripides in the legitimate issues of his principles coincided 
with the contemporary political and philosophical radicalism, 
and was the first and chief apostle of that new cosmopolitan 
humanity which broke up the old Attic national life. This was 
the ground at once of that opposition which the ungodly and un- 
Attic poet encountered among his contemporaries, and of that 
marvellous enthusiasm, with which the younger generation and 
foreigners devoted themselves to the poet of emotion and of 
love, of apophthegm and of tendency, of philosophy and of 
humanity. Greek tragedy in the hands of Euripides stepped 
beyond its proper sphere and consequently broke down; but 
the success of the cosmopolitan poet was only promoted by this, 
since at the same time the nation also stepped beyond its sphere 
and broke down likewise. The criticism of Aristophanes 
probably hit the truth exactly both in a moral and in a poetical 
point of view; but poetry influences the course of history not 
in proportion to its absolute value, but in proportion as it is 
able to anticipate the spirit of the age, and in this respect 
Euripides was unsurpassed. And thus it happened, that 
Alexander read him diligently; that Aristotle developed the 
idea of the tragic poet with special reference to him; that the 
latest poetic and plastic art in Attica as it were originated from 
him (for the new Attic comedy did nothing but transfer Euripides 
into a comic form, and the school of painters which we meet 
with in the designs of the later vases derived their subjects no 
longer from the old epics, but from the Euripidean tragedy); 
and lastly that, the more the old Hellas gave place, to the new 
Hellenism, the more the fame and influence of the poet increased, 
and Greek life abroad, in Egypt as well as in Rome, was directly 
or indirectly moulddd in the main by Euripides. . 

The Hellenism of Euripides flowed to Rome through very 
various channels, and probably produced a speedier and deeper 
effect there by indirect means than in the form of direct trans- 
lation. The tragic drama in Rome was not exactly later in its 
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use than comeds (p 395), but the tar creilcr expense of bmi; 
mg ft tracedy on the s agc—nh eh vras Undoubtcdlv fdt as a 
constderauon of moment at least dunng the llannjbahc w-xr— 
as wll fts the nature of the audience (p 397) retarded the 
dcNtlopment of tnged> In the comedies of Thutus the 
ftHusjons to tn^dies are not ver\ frequent, and most refertrees 
of this V.md ma> ha\-e been taken from the ongin-ds The first 
end onU influential inpedtan of this epoch ssas the souncer 
eontemporarj of haenus and Plautus, Qumtus Ennius (f jj; 

whose pieces sverc rlrcads tnvesticd b\ contemporary 
comic ivntcrx, and Mxre exhibited and declaimed b> postentj 
down to the daj's of the empire 
Tlie tmqic drama of the Romtns is far less known to us than 
the comic on the whole the same features, \vfuch hasx I’cn 
noticed in the case of comedy, arc pre^nteil b) tr ged\ alio 
The dnmatic stock, in like manner, was mainly formed b> 
iranshlions of Greek pieces The preference was piaen to 
, I , ’• I • ---r' Troa ond the lectnds immedf 

• t ' I e •- l^ecau«e this mclc of myths 
‘ ' - • . the Roman public by t^'cir 

m<(ftfctmn «< school fftcrdents of stnkmg horror pfrdomfra'c 
such as matnade or infanticide m the Bumnxidet, the dler.e’x, 
\\\t CresphonUs,\h.t Mtlonippt the Ifrdea, and the immo’a{K»a 
of Mrgms m the Volyxtna the fftc^xhtits, the Anitc^nhln, the 
^ J cannot avoid recalling the fact, tliai the pjl i" 

^ ftr which lhe*e trapcdies were prepared was m the habit of 
wi nc^sing gladiatorial Liire< The female charac^cn arl 
pho<;ts appear to ha\T made the deepest impression In a M tf n 
to the rejection of masks, the most renatlab’e deviati tf t'- 
Reman edition from the onpnal related to tl e chorus IT' 
Roman theatre, fitted up doubMcss m the fmi irstarer f f 
comic p'avs without chorus, had pot the special dsnoi? s 
(rtc^cjifa) with the altar in the middle, cn which tV 
chorus performed us part, or, to speak m :ecorrec‘ti ^ 

thjs appmpnaled among the Greexa sennl wuh tie f ■nirs 
as a «( rt of pit, actonfinglv the choral dance at le*u. •i^h i * 
^rustic ftltemations and Yn\cTm!XVo”’e of tn e tnd 
must Hast been omilied in Rome and, cstn if the cK'U* xtti 
retained, it had IaU little tmportaree O' cn» »>« there wr*T 
s*aroui alterations of detail, m tfo retrn c n 

ncnts and mutnatnns, n t**e Ijitmeditt n< f I'e 1 rt 

F rp H forms»anee the c^^rus cf women a 

th^ node’ of anotf tt tnrtcJs, cr bx tJ ^ «d ti r » e-*n < ^ 
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converted into a chorus of soldiers. The Latin tragedies of the 
sixth century cannot be pronounced good translations in our 
sense of the word ; ^ yet it is probable that a tragedy of Ennius 
gave a far less imperfect image of the original of Euripides than 
a comedy of Plautus gave of the original of Menander. 

The historical position and influence of Greek tragedy in Rome 
were entirely analogous to those of Greek comedy; and while, 
as the difference in the two kinds of composition necessarily 
implied, the Hellenistic tendency appeared in tragedy under a 
purer and more spiritual form, the tragic drama of this period 
and its principal representative Ennius displayed far more 
decidedly an anti-national and consciously propagandist aim. 
Ennius, hardly the most important but certainly the most 
influential poet of the sixth century, was not a Latin by birth, 
but on the contrary by virtue of his origin half a Greek. Of 
Messapian descent and Hellenic culture, he settled in his thirty- 
fifth year at Rome, and lived there — at first as a resident alien, 
but after as a burgess (p. 313) — in straitened circumstances, 
supported partly by giving instruction in Latin and Greek, 
partly by the proceeds of his pieces, partly by the donations of 
those Roman .grandees, who, like Publius Scipio, Titus Flami- 


1 We subjoin, for comparison, the opening lines of the Medea in the 
original of Euripides and in the version of Ennius 


EtS’ ‘ApyoOs fiij oiavradBai 

ffKd<pOS , 

KiXxw*' is diav Kvavias 'ZvfiT\i]yd~ 
oas, 

Mt7S’ if vdiraiO'i ILtjKlov ireffeiv irore 
1p.TjBei(ya TretJKt], H7}5’ ipeTp.Q(rai xip°-^ 


’AvSpwv dplcTTCoy, ot rb Trdyxpv(rov 
Bipos 

IleXip p,eTTj\BoV o6 yap 8 lv dicr-yoiv’ 

ip.^ 

M-qdeia irdpyovs yyjs iir\ev(r’ ’luXKias 
’EpuTi Bvpbv iKirXayeiff’ 'Idcrovos. 


Vtinam ne in nemore Pelio securibus 

Caesa accidisset abiegna ad ierram 
trabes. 

Neve inde navis inchoandae exordium 

Coepisset, quae nunc nominatur 
nomine 

ArgOj quia Argivi in ea dilecti viri 

Vecti petebant pellem inauratam 
arietis 

Colchis, imperio regis Peliae, per 
dolwn. 

Nam mmguam era errans mea domo 
efferret pedem 

Medea, ammo aegra, amore saevo 
saucia. 


The variations of the translation from the original are instructive — not 
only its tautologies and periphrases, but also the omission or explanation 
of the less familiar mythological names, e g. the Symplegades, the lolcian 
land, the Argo. But the instances in which Ennius has really misunder- 
stood the original are rare. , 
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ninus, and Marcus Fulvius KobHior, were inclined to promote 
the modem Hellenism and to rewarf the poet who sanj: their 
own and their ancestors’ pruscs and even accompanied some of 
them to the field m the character, as it were, of a poet hurette 
nominated beforehand to celebrate the great deeds which the> 
were to perform He has himself clegantlv desenb^ the client- 
like qualities requisite for sudi a calling * From the outset 
and bv virtue of the whole tenor of his life a cosmopolite, he 
' ’ ’ • ‘ ' • s of th'* 

• • ' Os«m— 

em, and 

while the Hellenism ot the eiriier Koman poets was the result 
rither than the consaous aim of their poetic aclmij, and 
accordingly thej at least attempted more or less to take thtit 
stand on national ground, Ennius on the contrary is serj 
distinctly conscious of his resolutionary tendcnc>, and etidentJ) 
labours with zeal to bnn^ into \ogue ncological nrflenic ideas 
among the Italians His most serMceablc m'trumenl was 
tragedy The remains of his tragedies show that he wxs wcH 
acquainted wth the whole range of tlie Creek trape d'aru 
and with ^esch>lus and Sophocles in particular, u is the leH 
therefore the result of accident, that he has moulded the great 
majcnt} of his pieces, and all those that attained cclel nt\ , a^er 
the mode! of Eunpides In the selection and treatment I e was 
doubtless influenced partly b> external ctm'idcmlioni Hut 
these alone cannot account for his bringing forward so decidedly 

’ Peyood douUt tncienls wrre ri^St In tfr ■■fnUtne * et !'♦ 

poet I own cfiaracirr la tb<* paxwe^ In thf i^nrnth cl lb* Acft» ' 
where the contul calU to hix tide th* emSdant 

t**if rr 

t/miSM tert^ 

Conttrtfym f-atitt Cvm Ijiimi 4iH 

J Ar /huiW Je rr*ttt 

C«HH to tnJu /jfo tanetc^f fmaitt 
Cxi fn auiaeift fnjfwai 
FUj^rttiuf, cMwrrj tf f<%4 

ji rr tt 

^<sfK« cvIb/* 0i faniia rtaMfn/ 

tai N«^ »<vrr«.ia ma^/t 

tl /Uffrt faxinut //nil *»* 

Jbw 

fW* 

p«/-« fH\X «» *tt f»* ••>«« f»# Xrnantf^ 

Vfc- ti’trvm Utn 
I'rUra.tr r*< 

tn tf< L=. M-rt ft. I.i: w. 

IwMXiitnenf 
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l}ie Euripitlcan clcmenL in Kuripkles; for liis ncglcclinp llic 
c]5orusc5 ytill more tli.m did his original; for Ins laying still 
stronger emphasis on sensnous effect than the Greek : nor for 
his taking np pieces like the Thyrsles and the Telrphus so well 
known from the immortal ridicule of Aristophanes, with their 
princes' v/ocs and woful princes, and oven such a piece as 
Mcr.aiippr. the Ftitudc }*h:losophtr, in which the wltolc plot 
turns on tiie absurdity of the national religion, and the tendency 
to make w.ir on it from the physicist point of view is at once 
apparent. The .charpest arrows are e\'cry where — and that 
p.artly in passages which ciin be proved to have been inserted * 
— directed ag.iin^il faith in the miraculous, and we almost wonder 
that the censorship of tiic Roman stage allowed such tirades to 
pass as the following: — 

lUuv: sriiif fr f! thcavi cocUttiUt, 

(.*'■ It tit aif.irr t.pnutt, <}util ituiitr.itunt /y/ii/v ; 

Xoin }i cur fit!, icitf t>iti::<, xi!, tiialr vtalit, quod unite al-eft. 

Wc have already remarked (p. 37S) that Ennius scientifically 
inculcated the same religion in a didactic poem; and it is 
evident that he was in earnest with this freethinking. With 
this trait other features arc in harmony — his political opposition 
tinged with radicalism, that here and there appears; " his singing 
the praises of the Greek pleasures of the table (p. 385); above 
all his setting aside the last national element in Latin poetry, the 
Saturnian measure, and substituting for it the Greek hexameter. 
That the " multiform ” poet executed all these tasks with equal 
neatness, that he elaborated hexameters out of a language of 
by no means dactylic structure, and that without checking the 
natural flow of his style he moved with confidence and freedom 
amidst unwonted measures and forms — are so many evidences 
of his extraordinary plastic talent, which was in fact more 

’ Comp. p. 380. Euripides (Iph. in AuJ. 956) defines the sooths.iyer as 
a man, 

“Of 6 \ly’ dXqOrj, fToXXd oi ipcvdrj \cyei 
Texiit', iVai' di pti] rvxv> oiolxerac. 

This is turned by the Latin translator into the following diatribe against 
the Casters of horoscopes: — 

Asirologorum signa in coeJo quaesit, ohservat, Jovis 

Cum capra aui nepa out cxoiiiur lumen aliquod hcluae. 

Quod cst ante pedes, nemo special ; coeli scrutanlur plagas. 

* In the Tclephus we find him saying — 

Palam mutirc plebeis piaculum cst. 


M. — II 


P 
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Greek IhM Romaa; ' where he oCeads m, the offence b oirire 
much more f^oenUy to Greek allileratjoa * then to Kemao 


on those nide strains 


-e — cUm c*‘v'4fr/, 

and the enthusiasm v,*ith t^hich he ctlcbratcs hU ovrn artistic 
poelrj*; 

salrf, <«• 

j*«ma 


The penius of Ennius mstmemdy assured him that he hid 
spread his sails to a prosperous brteac, Greek traffedy beciune, 
and thenceforth rcmimed, a possession of the Latm tution. 

Through less frequented paths, and with a less favounVe 
’annd, a bolder manner pursued a Uteber aim. Naesnus not ecly 
like Ennius— although with far less success-adapted Creek 
tragedies lor the Roman stage, f>ut also attempted la create, 
independently of the Greeks, a grave national dra.*na (fshii 
Xo outward ol»stad« here stood tn the ,* 
brought lotwird subjects both from Roman legend and Irm 
the contemporar)* hwtoi>* of the counln- nn the stage of h:» 


‘■nip Iri’oprtne vmr*. rttrUraX la taallrr aad (jrto, ta U* 

atUptaiicu ct the rS'p*** cf Lunri>J« — 

$eJ rini«« ptrfic/ rrra rir«*f sH/er*, 

Fcr'iifr^f «^r^k«fV 3 r 

f* ftl, f** fAt»i *t H/mm'm frrl {*1 • 

g1{U( ra o}«v7rv^4/ it>xf< *•* 

to tilP Sogis, wai r'eitiaUy lre<TrvT«tpv! to lb* ern*<t»'« '•f 

Ci 5 we 3 »=PW» poiro* Crartie ll 3 c» fpfWTpJ — 


e>vt* <exift*0 

ft .Nrg'WBBI •nitl «l(yp|l /fJJ 

$<i /,•»»! »iff , 

Ce^Uf*/ ^rnmx*, MrHret rc«iS> ra.4«/ 

TJ>J btt n»»\asp le’fiU tn * *» ri trjf In 
•-■tfSnJ cj* fcn enrt.'iii Jl *» ».a?tr aa »# 1 *^' *"Psj 

•Utb occta fai tbP iTsrOy V**t PM Iniv* nbi "'J* 

rrt'hatlp by Scyb « ir^Vm ty « » d is* C"e.^«t 

Ifpj'tsMiot aao tb- K.ini.-J'f— 

rtrS' tP«s* ?*.*•! 

*0.1 tV »s«4— t »♦ t!«t' M It* /a*i f»«k I ' 

* Tb j 4 ta lie ^ t*-* 

— — i**?*.?, e»t c«f it 

«r J 1 “» U AM tb* evHl »*-»^S ty^sp*** ‘1 *»•*«*'**» 
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native land. Such were his Nursing of Romulus and Remus or 
the Wolf, in which Amulius king of Alba appeared, and his 
Clastidium, which celebrated the victory of Marcellus over the 
Celts in p-S- (p. 75). After his example, Ennius in his Ambracia 
described from personal observation the siege of that city by 
his patron Nobilior in -fgl (p- 259). But the number of these 
national dramas remained small, and that species of composition 
soon disappeared from the stage; the scanty legend and the 
colourless history of Rome were unable permanently to compete 
with the Hellenic m)'thology. Respecting the poetic r’-alue of 
the pieces we have no longer the means of judging; but, if we 
may take account of the general poetical intention, there were 
in Roman literature few such strokes of genius as the creation 
of a Roman national drama. Only the Greek tragedians of that 
earliest period which still felt its nearness to the gods — only 
poets like Phrynichus and Aeschylus — had the courage to bring 
the great deeds which they had witnessed, and in which they 
had borne a part, on the stage by the side of those of legendary 
times; and here, if anywhere, we are enabled vividly to realise 
what the Punic wars were and how powerful was their effect, 
when we find a poet who, like Aeschylus, had himself fought 
in the battles which he sang, introducing the kings and consuls 
of Rome upon that stage on which men had hitherto been 
accustomed to see none but gods and heroes. 

Recitative poetry also took its rise during this epoch at Rome. 
Livius naturalised the custom which among the ancients held 
the place of our modem publication — the public reading of new 
works by the author — in Rome, at least to the extent of reciting 
them in his school. As poetry was not in this instance practised 
with a view to a livelihood, or at any rate not directly so, this 
branch of it was not regarded by public opinion with such dis- 
favour as writing for the stage: towards the end of this epoch 
one or two noble Romans had publicly come toward in this 
manner as poets.^ Recitative poetrj'^ however was chiefly 
cultivated by those poets who occupied themselves with writing 
for the stage, and the former held a subordinate place as com- 
pared with the latter; in fact, a public to which read poetry 
might address itself can have existed only to a very limited 
extent at this period in Rome. 

^ Besides Cato, we find the names of two “ consulars and poets ” belong- 
ing to this period (Sueton. Vita Terent. 4) — Quintus Labeo, consul in {'-g-J, 
and Marcus Popillius, consul in remains uncertain whether 

they published their poems. Even in the case of Cato this may be ■ d. 
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^ T ^ 1 ^ j -i « ..j ^ ^ ^ -‘icuUr >^60. 

• *■ * \ *nch U V 

‘ ‘ I ’ ' t It worth 

>\huB to mention the author— <is well as the monum'mtal I’lscojv- 
tions on temples and tombs, for s\hich the Saturnian remamej 
the regular measure, )>ardl> belong to htcratun* m its proper 


old staqe-pocm without action which from tlw time of Jj\ks 
was driven off thestajje bj the Grech drama , but n its apphea* 
tion to recitative poctfv it corresponds m some measure to our 
" miscellaneous poems,” and liVc the Inner denotes not any 
positive species or stj fe of art, but simply poems not of an cp r 
or dramatic hind, treating of anj mUters (mostly subjective), 
and written m an> form, at the pleasure ol the author in 
addition to Cnto’s ' poem on Morals to be noticed afterward!, 
which was probably written m Sntunuan versts after the pre* 
cedent 0* the earlier aiicmpts at a national didiciie poetry 
(t 454), there came under thu category the minor jiocms of 
Fnmus, which that writer, vrho was very fertile in this depa't* 
mem, published partly m his collection of sat trut, prtlf 
sepanteK Among these were bnef narrative |>ocm.v rewting 
to the legendary or contemporarv history of hi' countn , 
editions of the rehgtou' roma '* ' 
ipSvsical poems circulated m 

y nnd of the gastronomies of / • « -hi* 

treated of the highc cooler) 

and Death fvblcs of Iwp a coflccticin of m raf ma'f'nf, 
parodies and epigrammatic trifles — small natters, but nl va'ive 
0 ! ihcvcfsatile powers wvfellas the ncologicaldidacticter Ifn^'i'^ 
<7/ rhe poet who eadenti} ollon-ed himself the freest ra"?" m 
this field which the censorship did not troch 
l*hc attempts at a metrical treatment n! tl e nati ril on-t'i 
las dojm to greater piiebcal and historical impjrtar *• 
too It Mas ^•levJlJs who gave jioetic I ifn to rv.<!» o' ' ' 
legcndafv as well as of the coniemporatv f f' “ ^ * 

ol connr’-ter} mrratjir, ar J who, m te rspecu W, r ' f 
the h d* I rc ^alc Saturn an rational m*’t’e t' '■ it-rv ‘ ' 

I’unic \T «inp’\ an f diitmctf), with a 
} rrence t > het, »rh d ^ Ja •5i‘-g arv'^ t'-g y u-^*-**! i 

wilhojit *t all, eipeeullv in ll e ’> *'f *’ ' 

going 1 1 1 am it of ^e’aral t' ghuof rnl< { •’ '"■'n** -e** 
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ing throughout his narrative the present tense.* What wc have 
already .said of the national drama of the .same poet, applies 
substantially to the work of which we are now .speaking. The 
epic poetrj' of the Greek.s, like their tragedy, had wliolly reference 
to the heroic period; it was an altogether new and, at least 
in dc.sign, an enviably grand idea — to light up the j)rescnt with 
the brilliance of poetry. Although in point of execution the 
chronicle of Naevius was probably not much better than the 
rhyming chronicles of the middle ages, which arc in various 
rc.spect.s of kindred character, yet the poet was certainly justified 
in regarding this work of his with an altogether peculiar com- 
placency, It was no small achievement, in an age when there 
was absolutely no historical literature except official records, 
to have composed for his countrj’men a connected account of the 
deeds of their own times and of earlier ages, and in addition to 
have placed before their eyes the noblest incidents of their 
history in a dramatic form. 

Ennius proposed to himself the very same task as Naevius; 
but the similarity of the .subject only brings out into stronger 
relief the political and poetical contrast between the national 
and the anti-national poet. Naevius sought out for the new 
subject a new form ; Ennius fitted or forced it into the fonns of 
the Hellenic epos. The hexameter replaced the .Saturnian verse ; 
the ornate style of the Homeridae, striving after pla.stic vividness 
of delineation, replaced the homely historic narrative. Wherever 
the circumstances admit, Homer is directly translated: c.g. the 
burial of those that fell at Heraclea is described after the model 
of the burial of Patroclus, and under the helmet of Marcus Livius 

^ The following fragments will give some ide.a of its tone. Of Dido he 
says: 

Blandc et docie perconiai — Aeneas quo pacto 
Troiam urbetn liquerit. 

Again of Amulius: 

Manusque susum ad coelum — suslulil suas rex 
A mtdius ; graiulatur — divis. 

Part of a speech where the indirect construction is remarkable: 

Sin illos descrani for — U'ssunios virorum 
Magnum sluprum populo — fieri per geniis. 

With reference to the landing at Malta in 

Transit Hfclilam Romanus — insulam in tegram omnem 
Vrit populaiur vastai — rent hostium concinnal. 

Lastly, as to the peace which terminated the war concerning Sicily: 

Id qtiogue paciscunt moenia — sint Lutatium quae 
Reconcilient ; capiivos — plurimos idem 
Sicilienses paciseit — obsides itt reddant. 
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Stolo, the military tribune who fights with the Istnans, lurks 
none other than the Homeric Ajax, the reader is not even spared 
the Homeric invocation ot the Muse The epic machinery is 
fully set agoing, after the battle of Cannae, for instance, Juno 
in a full council of the gods pardons the Romans, nnd Jupiter 
after obtaining the consent of his wife promises them a final 
victory over the Carthaginians Nor do the Annah fad to 
betray the neological and HcHcmstic tendenaes of the author 
The lery employmerit of the gods for the mere purpose of 
decoration bears this stamp The remarkable vision, with which 
the poem opens, tclU m good Pythagorean style how the sou! 
- »>>''ihitme Quintus Enmus had previously been domiciled 

"oodphjsicist 

'• i of the body 

t mmd Even tne c u o " ves the same 

'''! ages have found 
^ ncco cosmopolite 
history Ennius 
ns were redtoned 

Greeks 

Contend int Graeeos Ceaiot memorore sdrnl sos 
The poetical value of the greatly celebrated Annals may easilv 
be estimated after the remarks which we InNe already made 
regarding the excellences and defects of the poet m general A 
of lively sympathies, he naturally felt himself elevated bv 
’ •MT'at age of the Punic wars 
ly, and he not onI> often 
“•* '‘ill more 
i) and 

decoiujii w vofhts 

epic was defective, indeed it must nave uu j and in 
different, when it was possible for the poet to insert a special 
book by waj of supplement to ploise an otherwise forgotten 
hero nnd patron On the whole the Annals were bejond ques 
tion the w ork in w hich Ennius fell farthest short of his aim The 
plan of mnkmg an Iliad pronounces its own condemnation It 
was Enmus, who m this poem for the first time introduced nto 
literature that changeling compound of epos and of kisto^, 
which from that time up to the present da> has haunted it nice 
a ghost, unable either to liv c or to die But the poem ccrtamiv 
had its success Enmus claimed to be the Roman Ifomcr with 
still greater ingenuousness than Klopstock claimed to be Ir* 
German, and was re«i\ed as such by his contemporaries anti 
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still more so by posterity. The veneration for the father of 
Roman poetry was transmitted from generation to generation; 
even the polished Quintilian says, “ Let us revere Ennius as we 
revere an ancient sacred grove, whose mighty oaks of a thousand 
years are more venerable than beautiful; ” and, if any one is 
disposed to wonder at this, he may recall analogous phenomena 
in the successes of the Aeneid, the Henriad, and the Messiad. A 
mighty poetical development of the nation would indeed have 
set aside that almost comic official parallel between the Homeric 
Iliad and the Ennian Annals as easily as we have set aside the 
parallels of Sappho and Karschin and of Pindar and Willamov; 
but no such development took place in Rome. Owing to the 
interest of the subject especially for aristocratic circles, and the 
great plastic talent of the poet, the Annals remained the oldest 
Roman original poem which appeared to the culture of later 
generations readable or worth reading; and thus, singularly 
enough, posterity came to honour this thoroughly anti-national 
epos of a half-Greek litterateur as the true model poem of Rome, 
A prose literature arose in Rome not much later than Roman 
poetry, but in a very different way. It experienced neither the 
artificial stimulus, by which the school and the stage prematurely 
forced the growth of Roman poetry, nor the artificial restraint, 
to which Roman comedy in particular was subjected b)'' the 
strict and narrow-minded censorship of the stage. Nor was 
this form of literary activity placed from the first under the ban 
of good society by the stigma which attached to the “ ballad- 
singer.” Accordingly the prose literature, while far less exten- 
sive and less active than the contemporary poetical authorship, 

■ had a far more natural growth. While poetry was almost wholly 
in the hands of men of humble rank and not a single Roman of • 
quality appears among the celebrated poets of this age, there is, 

' on the contrary, among the prose writers of this period hardly a 
name that is not senatorial; and it is from the circles of the 
highest aristocracy, from men who had been consuls and censors ' 
— the Fabii, the Gracchi, the Scipios — thatthis literature through- 
out proceeds. The conservative and national tendency, in the 
nature of the case, accorded better with this prose authorship 
than with poetry; but here too — and particularly in the most 
important branch of this literature, historical composition — the 
Hellenistic tendency had a powerful, in fact a preponderant, 
influence both on matter and form. 

Down to the period of the Hannibalic war there was no 
historical composition in Rome; for the entries in the book of 
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Annals were of the nature of regards and not of literature, and 
never made any attempt to develop the connection of events. 
It is a significant illustration of the peculiaritj* of Roman char- 
acter, that notwithstanding the extension of Roman po^Ncr far 
beyond the bounds of Italy, and noU?ithstanding the constant 
contact of the noble society of Rome wth the Greeks who were 
so full of literary acti\nty, 'it was not till the middle of the sixth 
century that there sprang up any desire to impart a knowledge 
of the deeds and fortunes of the Roman people, by means of 
authorship, to the contemporary wrorld and to posterity. When 
at length this desire was felt, there were neither literary forms 
ready at hand for the use of Roman history, nor was there a 
public prepared to read it, and great talent and considerable 
time w ere required to create both. In the first mstance, accord- 
ingly, thc'C difficulties were in some measure evaded by writing 
the national history either in the mother tongue and in that case 
in verse, or in prose and m that case in Greek. We have already 
spoken of the metrical Annals of Naevius (written about ^ ?) 

and of Ennius (written about tjj); both belong to the earliest 
historical literature of the Romans, and those of Naevius may 
be regarded as the oldest of all Roman historical works. Ap 
nearly the same period were composed the Greek Histories 0^ 
Quintus Fabius Pictc ’ .*•••* t , * 5 

took an active part • ■ 

and of Publius Scip , . • . • , ., ■ 'I 

about former case they availed themselves of the 

poetical art which was already to a certain extent developed, 
and addressed themselves to a public with a taste forpoetrj', 
which was not altogether wanting; in the latter case they found 
the Greek forms ready to their hand, and addressed themscU'cs 

' That tbi3 oldest prose work on the fa&tory of Rome was conifxBed 

. . . • > • i";.. J . • 1.. v. o c j f At nie 
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— as the interest of their subject stretching far beyond the 
bounds of Latium naturally suggested — primarily to the culti- 
vated foreigner. The former plan was adopted by the plebeian 
authors, the latter by those of quality; just as in the time of 
Frederick the Great an aristocratic literature in the French 
language subsisted side by side with the native German author- 
ship of pastors and professors, and, while men like Gleim and 
Ramler wrote war-songs in German, kings and generals wrote 
military histories in French. Neither the metrical chronicles 
nor the Greek annals by Roman authors constituted Latin 
historical composition in the proper sense of the term; this only 
began with Cato, whose Origirtes, not published before the close 
of this epoch, formed at once the oldest historical work written 
in Latin and the first important prose work in Roman literature.^ 

All these works, while not coming up to the Greek conception 
of history ,2 were, as contrasted with the mere detached notices 
of the book of Annals, systematic histories with a connected 
narrative and a more or less regular structure. They all, so far 
as we can see, embraced the national history from the building 
of Rome down to the time of the writer, although in point of 
title the work of Naevius related only to the first war with 
Carthage, and that of Cato only to the early history. They 
were thus naturally divided into the three sections of the 
legendary period, of earlier, and of contemporary, history. 

In the legendary period the history of the origin of the city 
was set forth with great minuteness ; and in its case the peculiar 
difficulty had to be surmounted, that there were, as we have 
already shown (i. 457), two wholly irreconcilable versions of it 
in circulation: the national version, which, in its leading out- 
lines at least, was probably already embodied in the book of 
Annals, and the Greek version of Timaeus, which cannot have 
remained unknown to these Roman chroniclers. The object of 
the former was to connect Rome with Alba, that of the latter to 
connect Rome with Troy; in the former, accordingly, the city 
was built by Romulus son of the Alban king, in the latter by the 
Trojan prince Aeneas. To the present epoch, probably either 

1 Cato’s whole literary activity belonged to the period of his old age 
(Cicero, Cat. ii, 38; Nepos, Cato, 3); the composition even of the earlier 
books of the Ongines falls not before, and yet probably not long sub- 
sequent to, (Plin. H. N., iii. 14, 114). 

' It is evidently by way of contrast with Fabius that Polybius (xl. 6, 4) 
calls attention to the fact, that Albinus, the passionate admirer of every- 
thing Greek, endeavoured to write a systematic history [TTpayiiaTiKtiv 
ioTopidpJ. 
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to Naevms or to Pictor, belongs the amalgamation of the tvi-o 
stones The Alban pnnce Romulus remains the founder of 
Rome, but becomes at the same time the grandson of Aeneas, 
Aeneas does not found Rome, but is represented as bringing the 
Roman Penates to Italy a. ^ 

while his son Ascanius foi 
Rome and the ancient m 

sorry and unskilful patchwork The view that the onginal 
Penates of Rome were preserved not, as had hitherto been 
believed, in their temple m the Roman Forum, but m the shruie 
at Lavmmm, could not but be offensive to the Romans, and 
the Greek fiction was a still worse expedient, inasmuch as under 
it the gods only bestowed on the grandson what they had 
adjudged to the grandsire But the amalgamation scrv cd its 
object without exactlj den>mg the national origin of Rome, 
it yet deferred to the Hellcnismg tendency, and legalised in 
some degree that desire to claim kindred with Aeneas which 
was already at this epoch greatly m vogue (p 391), and thus it 
became the stcreot^ed, and was soon accepted as the official, 
account of the ongin of the mighty community 
With the exception of the story of the ongm of the cit> , the 
Greek histonographcR had given themselves little or no concern 
as to the Roman commonwealth, so that the recital of the 
further course of the national history must have been chiefly 
denved from native sources But the scanty information that 
has been transmitted to us does not enable us to discern dis 
tmctly what sort of traditions, in addition to the book of Annals, 
were at the aimmand 0! the earliest chroniclers, and what they 
may possibly have added of thcir ovm The tales inserted from 
Herodotus ' were probably still foreign to these earliest annalists, 
and a direct borrowing of Greek materials for this section cannot 
be proved The more remarkable, therefore, is the tendency, 
which IS everywhere, even in the case of Cato the enemy of 
Heijenisro, very distinctly apparent, not only to connect Rome 
with Hellas, but to represent the Italian and Greek nations as 
having been ongmally identical To this tendency we owe the 
primitive Italians or abongmes who were immigrants from 
Greece, and the primitive Greeks or Pcfasgians whose wancAx* 
mgs brought them to Italy 


* Tor instance the history o* of CaWI b ^.1^* 

anecdotes as to Zopjrus and the tyrant Thrasrbulus la an T 

one sersjon ol the story of lh<* eiposurcof Romulus Is frarard co lae 
of the history of the youth of Cyrus as lletwlotus rtlalcs U 
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The current story presented some sort of connection^ though 
the connecting thread was but weak and loose, throughout the 
regal period down to the institution of the republic; but at that 
point the stream of legend dried up, and it was not merely 
difficult but altogether impossible to form a narrative, in any 
degree connected and readable, out of the lists of magistrates 
and the scanty notices appended to them. The poets were the 
most sensible of the blank. Naevius appears for that reason to 
have passed at once from the regal period to the war regarding 
Sicily: Ennius, who in the third of his eighteen books was still 
occupied with the regal period and in the sixth had already 
reached the war with Pyrrhus, must have treated the first two 
centuries of the republic merely in the most general outline. How 
the annalists who wrote in Greek managed the matter, we do 
not know, Cato adopted a peculiar course. He felt no pleasure, 
as he himself says, “ in relating what was set forth on the tablet 
in the house of the Pontifex Maximus, how often wheat had 
been dear, and when the sun or moon had been eclipsed; ” and 
so he devoted the second and third books of his historical work 
to accounts of the origin of the other Italian communities and 
of their admission to the Roman confederacy. He thus got rid 
of. the fetters of chronicle, which reports events year by 5’-ear 
under the heading of the magistrates for the time being; the 
statement, that Cato’s historical work narrated events “ section- 
ally,” must refer to this feature of his method. This attention 
bestowed on the other Italian 'communities, which surprises us 
in a Roman work, had a bearing on the political position of the 
author, who leaned throughout on the support of the municipal 
Italy in his opposition to the proceedings of the capital; while 
it furnished a sort of substitute for the missing history of Rome 
from the expulsion of king Tarquinius down to the Pyrrhic war, 
by presenting in its own way the main result of that history — 
the union of Italy under the hegemony of Rome. 

. Contemporary history, again, was treated in a connected and 
detailed manner. Naevius described the first, and Fabius the 
second, war with Carthage from their own knowledge; Ennius 
devoted at least thirteen out of the eighteen books of his Annals 
to the epoch from Pyrrhus down to the Istrian war (p. 183); 
Cato narrated in the fourth and fifth books of his historical work 
the wars from the first Punic war down to that with Perseus, 
and in the two last books, .which probably were on a different 
and more copious plan, he related the events of the last twenty 
years of his life. For the Pyrrhic war Ennius may have em- 
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p!oyed Timaeus or other Gred. authonties; but on the whole 
the accounts given were based, partly on personal observation 
or communications of eve-witnesses, partly on each other 
Contemporaneously rvith histoncol literaturey and in some 
sense as an appendage to tt, arose the literature of speeches and 
letters This m like manner nas commenced b> Oiio, for the 
Romans posses-^ed nothing of an earlier age except some funeral 
orations, most of which probably were only brought to light at 
a later period from family archives, such as that which the 
veteran Quintus Fabius, the opponent of Hannibal, delivered 
when an old man over his son who had died m his pnme Oxto 
on the other hand committed to writing m his old age such of 
the numerous orations which he had delivered during his long 
and active public career as were historically important, as a sort 
of political memoirs, and published them partly m his histoncal 
' * ‘ . to It. 

. • * *■ iselvcs 

so far, that a certain knowledge of it was deemed indispensable 
for the cultivated Roman, eten old Fabius zs said to have been 


view the collection of anecdotes and maxims which tato com* 
piled for himself as the fruits of this reading, no trace is dis- 
cernible of any literary activity m this field 

. *’• • . - »* f‘‘-em,asa 

’ ■ ■ neither 

^au.. v : ' ' outward 

inconsistencies King Tarqumtus the Second, although h* was 
already grown up at the time of his father's death and did not 
begin to reign till thirty-mne yean afterwards, is nevertheless 
still a young man w hen he ascends the throne. Py thagorvs, who 
came to Italy ateut a generation before the expulsion of the 
kings, IS nevertheless set down by the Roman historians as a 
friend of the w ise Numa The sUte-cnv'oy s sent to Sv racusc in 
the year transact busmen with Dionysius lie elder, who 
ascended the throne cighty-six years afterwards (J^S) 
naive uncritical spirit is c 

Roman chronology Sini ' 

—the outlines of which , . , .l 

epoch— 'the foundation of Rome took phee 540 years lieforc the 
consecration of the Capitofmc temple (1. 459) and 30a yeirs 
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before the burning of the city by the Gauls (i. and tlic 
latter event, which is mentioned in Greclc historical works, fell 
according to these in the year of the Athenian archon Pyrgion 
388 B.c. 01 . 98, I, the building of Rome accordingly fell on 
01 . 8, 1. This was, according to the chronology of Eratosthenes • 
which was already recognised as canonical, the year 436 after the 
fall of Troy; nevertheless the common story retained ns the 
founder of Rome the grandson of the 'I'rojan Aeneas. Cato, 
who like a good financier checked the calculation, no doubt 
drew attention in this instance to the incongruity; but he does 
not appear to have proposed any mode of getting over the 
'diffieulty — the list of the Alban kings, which was afterwards 
inserted with this view, certainly did not proceed from him. 

The same uncritical spirit, which prevailed in the early history, 
prevailed also to a certain extent in the representation of 
historical times. The accounts certainly without exception 
bore that strong party colouring, for which the Fabian narrative 
of the origin of the second war with Carthage is censured by 
Polybius with the calm severity so peculiar to him. Mistrust, 
however, is more appropriate in such circumstances than 
reproach. It would be somewhat ridiculous to expect from the 
Roman contemporaries of Hannibal a just judgment of their 
antagonist; but no intentional misrepresentation of the facts, 
except such as a simple-minded patriotism of itself involves, has 
been proved against the fathers of Roman history. 

The beginnings of scientific culture, and even of aulhor.ship 
relating to it, also fall within this epoch. The instruction 
hitherto given had been substantially confined to reading and 
writing and a knowledge of the law of the land.’ But a closer 
contact with the Greeks gradually suggested to the Romans 
the idea of a more general culture; and stimulated the endeavour, 
if not directly to transplant this Greek culture to Rome, at any 
rate to modify the Roman culture to some extent after its model. 

First of all, the knov/ledge of the mother-tongue began to 
shape itself into Latin grammar; Greek philology transferred 
its methods to the kindred idiom of Italy. The active study 
of grammar began nearly at the same time with Roman author- 
ship, About ^ J Spurius Carvilius, a teacher of writing, appears 
to have regulated the Latin alphabet, and to have given to the 
letter g, which was not previously included in it (i, 465), the place 
of the z which could be dispensed with — the place which it still 

1 Plautus {MaUll. j26) says of parents, that they teach their children 
liUcra7, iura, lege’s ; and Plutarch (Caio Mai. 20) testifies to the same effect. 
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holds ia the modem alphabets ol the West The RoTHan school- 
masters must have been constantly forking at the adjustment 
of orthography; the Latin Kuses too ne\-er disowned their 
scholastic Hippocrene^ jmd at all times applied themselves to 
orthography ^side by side with poetrj'. Ennius espedally— 
resembling ^opsto^ in this te^ct also— not only practised 
an etymological play on assonance quite after the Alexandrian 
style;' but also introduced, in place of the simple signs for the 
double consonants that had mtherto been usual, the more 
accurate Greek double wiiting- Of Naevius and Plautus, it is 
true, nothing of the kind is known; the popular poets in J?ome 
must have treated orthography and etymolog>’ w ith the careless- 
ness which ^cts usually manifest in such matters- 

■ l ■ ...» . • • 

. . . : . • . . • .. I I 

J. * . . ' : • , •• • j , * 

ever learning and yet never being able to speak. 'Ihe Greek 

in -1 ^ ;* « /v.r+<..V qW tfttf 

* • • *. •.*••• • • . of tragic 

p "y, i- . • don com- 

pounded of boorish ignorance and of instinctive misgi\ing. Cato 
bluntly called Socrates a talker and a revolutionist, who was 
Justly put to death as an offender against the faith and the laws 
4 ' * •- -“■* *'•'» Aii-n Romans addicted 

' finds expression 


PkQosofhan nt w»Ai menu, at fawm, naw omxirio fCieef. 
Deiustandum ex ed, nm in earn engurgitanduKi eemn 


Nevertheless the poem on JloraUnnd the instructions in Oratory, 
which were found among the writings of Cato, may be regarded 
as the Roman quintessence or, if the ei^ression be prefemJ, 
the Roman capui mortimm of Greek philosophy and rhutonc. 
The immediate sources whence Cato drew were, in the case of the 
poem on Morals, probably the Pythagorean wmiings on morals 
(coupled of course with due commendation of the simple an- 
cestral manners), and, in the case of the bjok on Oratory, the 
speeches in Thucydides and more especially the orations ot 
Uemosthenes, all of which Cato acalously studied. Of the snint 
of these manuals we may form some idea from the golden 


> Thu* JU 1»5 nplcharmian poMu* the ni*n^ o! J upilw I* *** 

eucuiajtaBce q»oJ turat ; tbit of C«wi fwm the ixei 
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oratorical rule, oftener quoted than followed by posterity, “ to 
think of the matter and leave the words to follow of themselves.”^ 

Similar manuals of a general elementary character were com- 
posed by Cato on the Art of Healing, the Science of War, Agri- 
culture, and Jurisprudence — all of which studies were likewise 
more or less under Greek influence. Physics and mathematics 
^\•erc not much studied in Rome ; but the applied sciences con- 
nected with them received a certain measure of attention. This 
was most of all true of medicine. In the first Greek 
physician, the Peloponnesian Archagathus, settled in Rome 
and there acquired such repute by his surgical operations, that 
a residence was assigned to him on the part of the state and he 
received the freedom of the citj'j and thereafter his colleagues 
flocked in crowds to Italy. Cato no doubt not only reviled the 
foreign medical practitioners with a zeal worthy of a better cause, 
but attempted, by means of his medical manual compiled from 
his own experience and probably in part also from the medical 
literature of the Greeks, to revive the good old fashion under 
which tlie father of the family was at the same time the family 
physician. The physicians and the public gave themselves, as 
was reasonable, but little concern about his obstinate invectives: 
at any rate the profession, one of the most lucrative which existed 
in Rome, continued a monopoly in the hands of the foreigners, 
and for centuries there were none but Greek physicians in Rome. 

Hitherto the measurement of time had been treated in Rome 
with barbarous indifference, but matters were now at least in 
some degree improved. With the erection of the first sundial 
in the Roman Forum in ^ the Greek hour (wpa, //ora) began to 
come into use at Rome: it happened, however, that the Romans 
erected a sundial which had been prepared for Catana situated 
four degrees farther to the south, and were guided by this for a 
whole century. Towards the end of this epoch we find several 
persons of distinction taking an interest in mathematical studies. 
Manius Acilius Glabrio (consul in attempted to check the 
confusion of the calendar by a law, -which allowed the pontifical 
college to insert or omit intercalary months at discretion: if 
the measure failed in its object and in fact aggravated the evil, 
the failure was probably owing more to the unscrupulousness 
than to the want of intelligence of the Roman theologians. 
Marcus Fulvius Nobilior (consul in a man of Greek culture, 
endeavoured at least to make the Roman calendar rnore generally 
known. Gains Sulpicius Gallus (consul in xb-|), who not only 

^ Rem tene, verba sequentur. 
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predicted the eclipse of the moon in but also calculated the 
distance of the moon from the earth, and ^\ho appears to have 
come forv^ard even as an astronomical wTiter, ^\as regarded on 
this account by his contemporaries as a prodigy of dih'^ence and 
acuteness. ® 


of Cato on Agriculture which has reached our time. But the 
results of Graeco-latin, and even of Phoenician, culture ^vere 
brought to bear on these subordinate fields }ust as on the 
higher provmccs of intellectual activity, and for that reason the 
foreign literature relating to them cannot but have attracted 
some measure of attention 

Jurisprudence, on the other hand, was only m a subordinate 
degree affected by foreign elements The activity of the junsts 

* *•••!. .. r, ,4 ... 


work of rules, and literary activiU was not wholly wanting A 
work of greater importance for jurisprudence than the short 
sketch of Cato was the treatise promuigafeef 6y Sextus Aelius 
Paetus, sumamed the “subtle*’ {catut), who was the first 
prac • • • . ' . • 

for •••.:• • 

u . u., w . .j . 

’ ’ to each sentence of the text an explanation— chief)), 
It IS probable, of the antiquated and unintelligible expressions 
— and the corresponding formula of action hile this process 
of annotation undeniably indicated the influence of Greek 
grammatical studies, the portion treating of the formulae of 
action, on the contrary, was based on the older collection of 
Appius (i 463) and on the general sjstcm of procedure as 
dc\ eloped by national usage and precedent 
The state of science gentrallv at this epoch is ver)' distinctly 
exhibited m the collection of manuals composed by Cato for 
his son which, as a sort of cnt^clopaedla, were desired to set 
forth m short maxims what a ** proper man ” (tir IxJnus) ought 
to be as orator, physician, husbandman, warrior, and jurnh 
No distinction was yet drawn between an elementary and a 
special study of the sciences; but so much of science prr-tV y 
as seemed necessary or useful was required of ever)* tae Komsn. 
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The work did not include Latin grammar, which consequently 
cannot as yet have attained that formal development which is 
implied in a properly scientific instruction in language; and it 
excluded music and the whole cycle of the mathematical and 
physical sciences. Throughout it was the directly practical 
element in science which alone was to be handled, and that with 
as much brevity and simplicity as possible. The Greek litera- 
ture was doubtless made use of, but only to .furnish some 
serviceable maxims of experience culled from the mass of chaff 
and rubbish: it was a favourite saying of Cato, that “ Greek 
literature must be looked into, but not thoroughly studied.” 
Thus arose those household manuals of necessary information, 
which, while rejecting Greek subtlety and obscurity, banished 
also Greek acuteness and depth, but through that very peculiarity 
moulded the position of the Romans towards Greek science for 
all ages. 

Thus poetry and literature came to Rome along with the 
sovereignty of the world, or, to use the language of a poet of 
the age of Cicero ; 

Poenico bello secundo Musa pennalo gradn 

Intnlit se bellicosam Romnli in gentem feram. 

In the districts using the Sabellian and Etruscan dialects also 
there must have been at the same period no want of intellectual 
movement. Tragedies in the Etruscan language are mentioned, 
and vases with Oscan inscriptions show that the makers of them 
were acquainted with Greek comedy. The question accordingly 
presents itself, whether, contemporarily with Naevius and Cato, 
a Hellenising literature like the Roman may not have been in 
course of formation on the Amus and Voltumus. But all 
information on the point is lost, and history can in such circum- 
stances only indicate the blank. 

The Roman literature is the only one as to which we can 
still form an opinion; and, however problematical its absolute 
worth may appear to the aesthetic judge, for those who wish to 
apprehend the history of Rome it remains of unique value as 
the reflection of the inner mental life of Italy in that sixth 
century — so full of the din of arms and so pregnant with the 
destinies of the future — during which the distinctive develop- 
ment of Italian life closed, and the land began to enter into the 
broader career of ancient civilisation. In it too there prevailed 
that antagonism, which everywhere during this epoch pervaded 
the life of the nation and characterised the age of transition. 
No one of unprejudiced mind, and who is not misled by the 
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venerable rust of two thousand vears, can be <^ec«^c(^ as to 
the defectiveness of the Helleiustico-Roman literature Roman 
literature by the side of that of Creece resembles a German 
orangery by the side of a grox'e of Siah&n orange trees, both 
may give us pleasure, but it is impossible e\en to concenc them 
as parallel This holds true of the literature m the mother 
tongue of the Latins still more decidedK , if possible, thin of 
the Roman literature m a foreign tongue, to a veiv great 
extent the former was not the work of Romans at ail, but of 
foreigners, of half Greeks, Celts, and ere long even Africans, 
“* acquired by study Among 
the public ns poets, none, as 
\vn to ha\e been persons of 
rank, and not only so, but none can be shovm to base been 
natives of Latium proper The \cry name gisen to the poet 
was foreign, even Ennms emphatjcall) co})5 himsdf a 
But not only was this poetry foreign, it vv as also liable to all those 
defects which are found to occur \»hcre schoolmasters become 
authors and the great multitude forms the public have 
shonm how comedy vias artistically debased out of regard to 
the multitude, and m fact sank into vulgar coarseness, ue hive 
further shown that two of the roost mfluentiol Roman authors 
were schoolmasters m the first instance and only became poets 
m the sequel, and that, while the Greek philology which onl) 
sprang up after the decline of the national literature eopen* 
mented merely on the dead body, m Latium grammar and 
literature had their foundations laid simultancousU and wtnt 
band m hand, almost as m the cose of modern missions to the 
heathen In fact, if we view with an unprejudiced eve this 
Hellenistic literature of the sixth centurj-— that mcchamnl 
poetiv destitute of all productive powxr of its o'vn, that uniform 
imitation of the verv shallowest forms of foreign rrt, that stock 
of translations, that changeling ol an epos— wc nre tempted to 
reckon it simpl> one o! tfie diseased svmptoms of llic epoch 
before us 

But such a judgment, if not unjust, would jct be just onh m 
a V erv partial sense We must first ol all consider that thiv 
artificial literature sprang up in a nation which not only did 


» S« the lines a’rcadyqaotfd at |) 4*0 . ^ 

The iormaUon of the name from the vulgar Cree-c 
TeiT^t—as was In «v: awvon* the Attw 

Me may add that fom IrchnwaUy dmotei onlr '‘if 
mllaihe I'oems not the composer the stape. who at tfc» »* 
styled rcTi^a (p 35S iestos rr.p 3)3 
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not possess any national poetic art, but could never attain any 
such art. In antiquity, which knew nothing of the modem 
poetry of individual life, creative poetical activity fell mainly 
within the mysterious period when a nation was experiencing 
the fears and pleasures of growth: without prejudice to the 
greatness of the Greek epic and tragic poets we may assert that 
their poetry mainly consisted in reproducing the primitive 
stories of human gods and divine men. This basis of ancient 
poetry was totally wanting in Latium : where the world of gods 
remained shapeless and legend remained barren, the golden 
apples of poetry could not voluntarily ripen. To this falls to 
be added a second and more important consideration. The 
inw mental development and the outward political evolution 
of Italy had equally reached a point at which it was no longer 
possible to retain the Roman nationality based on the exclusion 
of all higher and individual mental culture, and to repel the 
encroachments of Hellenism. The propagation of Hellenism 
in Italy had certainly a revolutionary and a denationalising 
tendency, but it was indispensable for the necessary intellectual 
equalisation of the nations ; and this primarily constitutes the 
historical and even the poetical justification of the Romano- 
Hellenistic literature. Not a single new and genuine work of 
art issued from its workshop, but it brought Italy within the 
intellectual horizon of Hellas. Viewed even in its mere outward 
aspect, Greek poetry presumes in the hearer a certain amount 
of positive knowledge. That self-contained completeness, which 
is one of the most essential peculiarities of the dramas of 
Shakespeare for instance, was foreign to ancient poetry ; a person 
unacquainted with the cycle of Greek legend would fail to 
discover the background and often even the ordinary meaning 
of every rhapsody and every tragedy. If the Roman public 
of this period was in some degree familiar, as the comedies of 
Plautus show, with the Homeric poems and the legends of 
Herakles, and was acquainted with at least the more generally 
current of the other myths,^ this knowledge must have found 
its way to the public primarily through the stage and the school, 
and thus have formed at least a first step towards the under- 
standing of the Hellenic poetry. But still deeper was the effect 

^ Even subordinate figures from the legends of Troy and of Herakles 
make their appearance, e.g. Talthybius (Stick. 305), Autolycus (Bacch. 275), 
Parthaon (Men. 745). Moreover the most general outlines must have 
been known in the case of the Theban and the Argonautic legends, and of 
the stories of Bellerophon (Bacch. 810), Pentheus (Merc. 467), Procne and 
Philomela (Riki. 604), Sappho and Phaon (Mil. 1247). 
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— on A%h)ch the most ingenious Iiterarj cntics of antiquity justl> 
laid emphasis— produced b) the naturaiisation of the Greek 
poeticfanguage and the Greek metres m Latmm If " conquered 
Greece vanquished her rude conqueror bj art,” the %ictor\ was 
pnmanly accomplished by elaborating from the unphant Latin 
idiom a cultivated and elevated poetical language, so that 
instead of the monotonous and hackneyed Saturnian the scnanus 
flowed and the hexameter rushed, and the mights tetrameters, 
the jubilant anapaests, and the artfully mtcrminqled l>ncal 
rhythms fell on the Latin ear m the mother tongue Poetical 


times of dact\ls and iambuses -waken no inward echo Hcmcr 
and Sophocles have composed m \am Let it not be said that 
poetical and rh^-thmicaJ feeling comes sponlaneouslv The 
ideal feelings are no doubt implanted b\ nature m the human 
breast, but the> need faa ourable sunshine m order to germinate, 
and especially in the Latm nation, which was but little sus 
ceptible of poetic impulses, Uiey needed external nurture bor 
let It be said that, by anrtue of the widelj diffused acquamtance 
With the Greek lan^age, its lilentute might have sufliced for 
the susceptible Roman public Tlie m>'sienc»us charm which 
language exercises over man, and which poetical langunce tind 
rhythm only exercise m a higher degree, attaches not to any 
tongue learnt acadentally, but onl> to the mother tongue 
From this pomt of view, we shall form a juster judgment of 
the Hellenistic literature, and particularly of the poctrv, of the 
Romans of this penod If »t was the tendency of that literature 
to transplant the radicalism of Eunpides to Rome, to Tcsobe 
the srods either into deceased men or into mental eonccpticns, 

' -'i T Miura b> the side of n dcnaiiona!i‘«! 

**''^d national 
i\ili<ation, 

every one is at iiutiv twdencj, 

but none can doubt its historical necessii) i this 
of view the very defectivenes*; of the Roman poetry, which 
cannot be denied, may be explained and <0 mav in some degree 
be justified It is no doubt pervaded by a 
between the 

parativ elj fir , 

lay precisely 
and metre 
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pally in the hands of schoolmasters and foreigners and was 
chiefly translation or imitation; but, if the primary object of 
poetry was simply to form a bridge from Latium to Hellas, 
Livius and Ennius had certainly a vocation to the poetical 
pon tlflcale in Rome, and a translated literature was the simplest 
means to the end. It was still less seemly that Roman poetry 
preferred to lay its hands on the most prolix and trivial originals ; 
but in this view it was appropriate. No one will desire to place 
the poetry of Euripides on a level with that of Homer; but, 
historically viewed, Euripides and Menander were quite as much 
the oracles of cosmopolitan Hellenism as the Iliad and Odyssey 
were the oracles of national Hellenism, and in so far the re- 
presentatives of the new school had good reason for introduc- 
ing their audience especially to this cycle of literature. The 
instinctive consciousness also of their limited poetical powers 
may partly have induced the Roman composers to keep mainly 
by Euripides and Menander and to leave Sophocles and even 
Aristophanes untouched ; for, while poetry is essentially national 
and difficult to transplant, intellect and wit, on which the poetry 
of Euripides as well as of Menander is based, are in their nature 
cosmopolitan'. Moreover the fact always deserv^es to be honour- 
ably acknowledged, that the Roman poets of the sixth century 
did not attach themselves to the Hellenic literature of the day 
of what is called Alexandrinism, but sought their models solely 
in the older classical literature, although not exactly in its 
richest or purest fields. On the whole, however innumerable 
may be the false accommodations and sins against the rules of 
art which we can point out in them, these were just the offences 
which were by stringent necessity attendant on the far from 
scrupulous efforts of the missionaries of Hellenism; and they 
are, in a historical and even aesthetical point of view, out- 
weighed in some measure by the zeal of faith equally inseparable 
from propagandism. We may form a different opinion from 
Ennius as to the value of his new gospel ; but, if in the case of 
faith it does not matter so much what, as how, men believe, we 
cannot refuse recognition and admiration to the Roman poets 
of the sixth century. A fresh and strong sense of the power 
of the Hellenic world-literature, a sacred longing to transplant 
the marvellous tree to the foreign land, pervaded the whole 
poetry of the sixth century, and coincided in a peculiar manner 
with the thoroughly elevated spirit of that great age. The later 
refined Hellenism looked down on the poetical performances of 
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this period vrith sorae degtce of contem^it; it should rather 
perhaps have looked up to the poets, ^\ho vith all their im- 
perfections yet stood m an intimate relation to Greek poetrj', 
and approached nearer to genuine poetical art than their more 
cultivated successors. In the bold emulation, in the sourdint; 
rhythms, even m the mighty professional pndc of the poets of 
this age there js, more than m any other epoch ot Roman 
literature, an imposing grandeur, and even those who arc under 
no lUusion as to the weak points of this poetry may apply to il 
the proud language m which Entuus celebrates its praise*. 

Ennt porta, sttlct, tju% tnotUUbus 

Vn-ius flammtoi weduttUus 

As theHellenico-Roman literature of this period was essentially 
marked by a dominant tendcniy, so was also its antithesis, the 
contemporary national authorship It’hilc the former aim^ at 
neither more nor less than the annihilation of I-atm nationality 
by the creation of a poetry Latin m language but Hellenic m 
form and spint, the best and purest part of the Latin nation 
was dnven to reject and place under the ban o! outld\vt>' the 


as they aften^ards formed the mam body of the Christian, 
community , the nobihty of the nation and above all the 
^ got eminent saw in poetry os m Chnstianit> an absolutely 
hostile power j Plautus and Ennms were ranked with the rabble 
by the Koman aristocracy for reasons nearly the same as thwc 
for which the apostles and bishops were pul to death by the 
Roman government. In this field too it was Cato, of course, 

' • * 1 .t - ,-t. r».*«-.«*.vcco«ntry 

icians were 
, ijy corrupt 

Greek people/ and the Roman ** ballad-singers ' are treated hy 


* “ As to tb«e Greeks," h« say* to lit* aon 'tarctis, " I stsal' 

prravtr place, what I came to Uaro rcjrardiflu them at Albms, »rU s 
that it U melut to look into te»tr wrUsnes. but not to »iu iT » 
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him with ineftable contempt (i. 453). He and those who shared 
his sentiments have been often and harshly censured on this 
accountj and certainly the expressions of his displeasure are 
not unfrequently characterised by the bluntness and narrowness 
peculiar to him; but on a closer consideration we must not 
only confess him to have been in individual points substantially 
right, but we must also acknowledge that the national opposition 
in this field, more than anj’Avhere else, abandoned the manifestly 
inadequate line of mere negative defence. When his younger 
contemporary, Aulus Postumius Albinus, who was an object of 
ridicule to the Hellenes themselves by his offensive Hellenising, 
and who even manufactured Greek verses — when this Albinus 
in the preface to his historical treatise pleaded in excuse for his 
defective Greek that he was by birth a Roman — was not the 
question quite in place, whether he had been condemned by 
legal authority to meddle with things which he did not under- 
stand? Were the trades of the professional translator of 
comedies and of the poet celebrating heroes for bread and 
protection more honourable, perhaps, two thousand years ago 
than they are now? Had Cato not reason to make it a re- 
proach against Nobilior, that he took Ennius — who, we may 
add, glorified in his verses the Roman potentates without 
respect of persons, and overloaded Cato himself with praise — 
along with him to Arabracia as the celebrator of his future 
achievements? Had he not reason to revile the Greeks, with 
whom he had become acquainted in Rome and Athens, as an 
incorrigibly wretched pack? This opposition to the culture of 
the age and the Hellenism of the day was well warranted ; but 
Cato was by no means chargeable with an opposition to culture 
and to Hellenism in general. On the contrary it is the highest 
merit of the national party, that they comprehended very clearly 
the necessity of creating a Latin literature and of bringing the 
stimulating influences of Hellenism to bear on it; only their 
intention was, that Latin literature should not be a mere copy 
taken from the Greek and intruded on the national feelings 
of Rome, but should, while quickened by Greek influences, be 
developed in a manner conformable to Italian nationality. With 
a genial instinct, which attests not so much the sagacity of 

indeed revile uS by the still more vulgar name of Opicans. I interdict thee, 
therefore, from all dealings with the practitioners of the healing art.” 

Cato in his zeal was not aware that the name of Opicans, which had in 
Latin an objectionable sense, was in Greek quite free from this, and that 
the Greeks had in the most innocent way come to designate the Italians, 
by that term (i. 132). 
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individuals as the general clc^-ation of the epoch, thej perctue^i 
that m the case of Rome, owing to the total want of eatlier 
poetical produemeness, histot> fumi'ihcd the onI\ materials 
for the de\ elopment of a diMmctite intellectual life Rome was, 
what Greece was not, a state, and the might) consciousne s of 
this truth lay at the root both of the bold attempt which N lei ms 
made to form by means of history a Roman epos and a Roman 
drama, and of the creation of Latin prose bs Otto It is true 
that the endea^-our to replace the gods and heroes of legend b> 
the kings and consuls of Rome resembles the attempt of the 
giants to storm heaven b> means of mountains piled one above 
another vntliout a m>thologic world there is no ancient epos 
and no ancient drama, and poetf) knows no substitutes With 
greater moderation and pood sense Cato left poetry proper, as 
a thing irremcdiablj lost to the part) opposed to him , although 
his attempt to create a didactic poetr) m national measure alter 
the model of the earlier Roman productions— the Appi m poem 
on Morals and the poem on AgncuUure— remains significant 
and deserving of respect, if not m point of success, s cl m point 
of mlenlion Prose afforded him a more fav oumi fe field, and 
aceordingf) he nppliwf the whofe varied power ami energy 
peculiar to him to the creation of a prose literature m his native 
tongue This effort was all the more Roman and all the more 
desert mg 0 * respect, that the puWicwhich he primanl) addres cd 
was the famil) circle, and that in such an effort he stootj almost 
alone itt hts time Thus arose his Onpnes, his rtmarkab’e 
state-speeches histrevti<csonspccialbranchcsofscicncc The) 
are ccrtainl) pervaded b\ a national spmt, and turn on national 
subjects but thev are far from nnii Hellenic in fact they 
originated cs«cntnli) under Greek influence, although m a 
different sense from that m which the waitings of the oppoMte 
part) so ongmated The idea and even the title of his chef 
work were borrowed from the Greek foundation hwti nes 
(*:T«<r<c«) The «ame is true of his oratoncal authorship he 
ridiculed Isocrates, but he tned to learn from Ttiucvd lev 
and Dvmosthcncs His enc>clop.acdia is substantnlh the rrsu'l 
of hts sfud) of GrcfX. hfenifurc 0/ all the iwde/iskiryrs tf 
that active and patriotic man none was more fruitful of rrsu!’» 
and none more useful to his countr) than his htenr) nctoi >, 
httle esteemed in comparison ns it prokiU) was hi hr*'*!? 

He found numerous and worth) 5ucce«50TS m oratoncal a- f 
scientific authorship, and though lus ong nal htstoneil treat! i*, 
which of Its kind may be compared wiib the Greek logcg-iphr, 
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was followed by no Herodotus or Thucydides, yet he was the 
means of establishing the principle that literary occupation in 
connection with the useful sciences as well as with history was 
not merely becoming but honourable in a Roman. 

Let us glance, in conclusion, at the state of the arts of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. So far as concerns the 
former, the traces of growing luxury were less observable in 
public than in private buildings. It was not till towards the 
close of this period, and especially from the time of the censor- 
ship of Cato Romans began in the case of the 

former to have respect to public convenience as well as to public 
exigency; to line with stone the basins {laciis) supplied from the 
aqueducts to erect colonnades (i 4 o> a 74)1 above all 

to transfer to Rome the Attic halls for courts and business — the 
basilicae as they were called. The first of these buildings, some- 
what corresponding to our modem bazaars — the Porcian or 
silversmiths’ hall — was erected by Cato in alongside of the 
senate-house; others were soon associated with it, till gradually 
along the sides of the Forum the private shops were replaced 
by these splendid columnar halls. Every-day life, however, 
was more deeply influenced by the revolution in domestic 
architecture which must, at latest, be placed in this period. 
The dwelling-room (alrium), court (cavtm aedutm), garden and 
garden colonnade {peristylium), the record-chamber {iablinum), 
chapel, kitchen, and bedrooms were by degrees severally pro- 
vided for; and, as to the internal fittings, the column began to 
be applied both in the court and in the dwelling-room for the 
support of the open roof and also for the garden colonnades: 
throughout these arrangements it is probable that Greek models 
were copied or at any rate made use of. Yet the materials used 
in building remained simple; “ our ancestors,” says Varro, 
“ dwelt in houses of brick, and laid merely a moderate foundation 
of stone to keep away damp.” 

Of Roman plastic art we scarcely encounter any other trace 
than, perhaps, the embossing in wax of the images of ancestors. 
Painters and painting are mentioned somewhat more frequently. 
Manius Valerius caused the victory which he obtained over the 
Carthaginians and Hiero in off Messana (p. 33) to be depicted 
on the side wall of the senate-house — the first historical frescoes 
in Rome, which were followed by many of similar character, 
and which were in the domain of the arts of design what the 
national epos and the national drama became not much later 
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m the domain of poelrj We find named 
Tbeodotus v.ho^ as KacMus scoffingl> said 


as pamters, one 


StJms iM tfJlt areutfit/rtus tfg/tiitts 
Lofti luJrafts ptn\ ^y^M2o . 


Marcus Pacuvjus of Bnindisium, who painicd m the tcmpk of 
Hercuies in the Forum Boanum — the same who when more 
advanced m life, made himself n name os an editor of Greek 
tragedies, and Marcus Plautius L>co, a native of Asia Minor, 
whose beautiful paintings m the temple of Juno at Ardea 
procured for him the freedom of that citj i But these verj 
facts clearl> indicate, not onl> that the exercise of art in Rome 
was altogether of subordinate importance arid more of n manual 
occupation than an art, but also that it fell, probablj sliU more 
exclusive]} than poetry, mto the hands of Greeks and half 
Greeks 

On J he other hand there afpeared x? ctreks the hnt 

traces of the tastes subsequent!} disphy«j b\ the dilettante 
and the collector The) admired the magnificence of the 
Corinthian and Athenian temples, and regahlcd with contempt 
^e old fashioned terra cotta figures on the roofs of those of 
Rome ev en a man like Fuaus Paullus, who shar^ the feeling* 
of Cato rather than of Scipio, viewed and 3udgcd the ^us of 
Phidias with the c>c of a connoisseur The custom of cart>nng 
off the treasures of art from the conquered Greek cities was first 

ion 

irom men oi uii. uiu s<uiom» vt s .. s ran 

Quintus Fabius, for instance, on the capture of Tarentum C* J*) 
gave orders tlwt the statues m the temples should not \k 
touched, but that the Tatentmes should wj allowed to retain 
their indignant gods Yet the plundcnngof temples m this wa^ 
became of more and more frequent occurrence Titus Fluni 

• ^ »• . ^ ^ » -/^JTV >hV7 

fci# 

■ , • ■ Ith 

■ . ■ I • the 

Romans had a dawning consaousness ol me iiuin 


» nauUu«Mooi:»lotM«cf tothebecnnlngct the f ^lia»tai!r<rW t'f 

tb*- Inwdpxf°n on bh {Hui // V »*iv to tts) V»»- 

tnftficil cannot wtU be older tbja VanJm, »nd the t’cttivril oa 1 * 
cf AnJea mwl ba'c Ubto pUce beJort U« SocUl \\« thcwiv 
which Ardca iwt ll» ladepea'^tnce. 
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interest in art as well as an interest in poetry formed an essential 
part of Hellenic culture or, in other words, of modem civilisation; 
but, while the appropriation of Greek poetry was impossible 
without some sort of poetical activity, in the case of art the 
mere beholding and procuring of its productions seemed to 
suffice, and therefore, while a native literature was formed in 
an artificial way in Rome, no attempt even was made to develop 
a native art. 
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44 Tennyson’s Poems. Vol. I., 1830-1856. Intro, by Emusb Rhys 
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308 Dante’s Divine Comedy (Cari'’B Translation). Specially edited 

br Edmund Gardner 

809 Herbert's Temple. Intro, by Edward Thomas 

310 Herrick's Hcsperidc-s and Noblo Numbers. Intro, by Ernest Rhys 
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626 Tennyson's Poems. Vol. H., 1863-1870 
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by Edmund G. Gardner 

.628 Gray’s Poems and Letters. Intro, by John Drlnkwater 
629 Shakxmtala. An Indian Drama. By Kalidksa. Trans, by 
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659 Ibsen’s Pretenders, Pillars of Society, etc. Trans, by B. Farquhar- 

694 Hebbel’s Plays. 'Trans., with an Intro., by Dr. C. K. Allen 

695 Tho New Golden Treasury- An Anthology of Songs and Lyrics. 

Edited by Ernest Rhys 
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by land and sea, and, m the event of its being accompli»ih«i, 
peace might either be concluded v^jth Carthage on the basis 
of the ceasion of these islands, or, «houId such terms not be 
accepted or prose unsatishctorj , the second stage of the n-ar 
might be transfened to Afnca Or the> might n^lect the 
islands and throw themselses at once srith all their strcngUi 
on Afnca, not, in the adventurous stjle of Agithocles, burning 
their sesscis behind them and stalling all on tlie sictorj of n 
desperate band, but cos enng xsith a strong fleet the communion 
tions between the African ms-ading nrm> and Italj, and in 
that case a peace on moderate terms might be expected from 
the consternation of tlie enem> after the first successes, or, 
if the Romans diosc, the> might bj pushing matters to an 
extremity compel the enem} to entire surrender 

They chose, in the first instance, the former plan of opera 
tions In the jear after the battle of \[)ht (jjg) the consul 
. c ^ the nort of Alena m Corsica— we still 


In thesuccecding>car iiwasKj - • • 

and the open snllages along the coast were plundered, liut no 
permanent establishment of the Romans took place Nor was 
greater progress made in Sioly Hamdcar conducted the war 
* »vjth energy and adroilncss, not onl% l>^ force of arms on sea 
and land, but also by political prosebtism Of the naintrous 
ennlloountrj town.ssomeescrvje3r/cll awiv frun iheRomanr, 
and had to be hbonousb rcclaime<l from the Thoenfciin praip, 
while m the coast fortresses the Carthacmians maintain- I them 
•scKcs without challenge, particularfy m their head-<^uartert of 
Vam 1 - k- , »imn"ho! 1 of Prepina, to wlurh 

on 0 • 

the 

the I . . . 

the • _ ' 

\ci\ no pregTc^t was nuue, i»it < • 

dn pled command an J f hr rap. 1 rhar-r^ w <t-" ■'an Irn 

of ttic Kcman troops, which rnv^crnl il>e rwnemtravd run 

afement of a ie*t-s of epryata rs ot a trull to*'e rtrrn r hr 

du’ -mlt, or Iren the general stratrgt'sl rrfi’r ^ of t*<f ca •*, 

which certaml>,as the so-rve of wa- th-n 

aU'* to the aturlcm- partr *n g-re-al t» an! pa’**n-’irty 
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so to the Romans, who were still on the mere threshold of 
scientific warfare. ' Meanwhile, although the pillaging of the 
Italian coasts had ceased, the commerce of Italy suffered not 
much less than it had done before the fleet was built. 

Weary of a course of operations without results, and impatient 
to put an end to the war, the senate resolved to change its system, 
and to assail Carthage in Africa. In the spring of ^ fleet 
of 330 ships of the line set sail for the coast of Libya: at the 
mouth of the river Himera on the south coast of Sicily it embarked 
the army for landing, consisting of four legions, under the charge 
of the two consuls Marcus Atilius Regulus and Lucius Manlius 
Volso, both experienced generals. The Carthaginian admiral 
suffered the embarkation of the enemy’s troops to take place; 
but on continuing their voyage towards Africa the Romans 
foimd the Punic fleet drawn up in order of battle off Ecnomus 
to protect its native land from invasion. Seldom have greater 
numbers fought at sea than were engaged in the battle that now 
ensued. The Roman fleet of 330 sail contained at least 100,000 
men in its crews, besides the landing army of about 40,000; 
the Carthaginian of 350 vessels was manned by at least an equal 
number; so that wellnigh three hundred thousand men were 
brought into action on this day to decide the contest between 
the two mighty peoples. The Phoenicians were placed in a 
single widely-extended line, with their left wing resting on the 
Sicilian coast. • The Romans arranged themselves in a triangle, 
with the ships of the two consuls as admirals at the apex, the 
first and second squadrons drawn out in oblique line to the right 
and left, and a third squadron, having the vessels built for the 
transport of the cavalry in tow, forming the line which closed 
the triangle. They thus bore down in close order on the enemy. 
A fourth squadron placed in reserve followed more slowly. The 
wedge-shaped attack broke without difficulty the Carthaginian 
line, for its centre, which was first assailed, intentionally gave 
way, and the battle resolved itself into three separate engage- 
ments. While the admirals with the two squadrons drawn up 
on the wings pursued the Carthaginian centre and were closely 
engaged with it, the left wing of the Carthaginians drawn up 
along the coast wheeled round upon the third Roman squadron, 
which was prevented by the vessels which it had in tow from 
following the two others, and by a vehement onset in superior 
force drove it against the shore; at the same time the Roman 
reserve was turned on the open sea, and assailed from behind, 
by the right wing of the Carthaginians. The first of these three 



